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Grand  Jury  Clears  Chicago  Newspaper 
Men  of  “Racketeering”  Charges 

Investigative  Body  Declares  Itself  Unable  to  Substantiate  Brundidge  Claims  After  Calling  Many 
Newspaper  Executives — Believes  Lingle  Murder  Will  Be  Solved 


(By  telegraph  to  Ebitob  &  Publishu) 

pHICAGO,  July  31. — Chicago  news- 
U  papers  were  given  a  clean  bill  of 
health  by  the  Cook  County  Grand  Jury  as 
the  final  act  of  the  July  inquisitorial  body 
Thursday  afternoon.  The  charges 
brought  by  Harry  T.  Brundidge,  St. 
Louis  Star  reporter,  and  aired  before 
the  grand  jurors  were  declared  to  be 
groundless  in  a  report  on  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  “itching  palmed”  newspaper  men. 
The  report  issued  by  the  jury  was 
against  precedent,  but  was  intended  to 
exonerate  the  Chicago  press. 

Incidentally  the  grand  jury  expressed  a 
belief  that  the  slayer  of  Alfred  (Jake) 
Lingle,  slain  Tribune  reporter,  would  be 
found.  This  belief  was  expressed  as  a 
result  of  the  report  of  Pat  Roche,  chief 
investigator  for  State’s  Attorney  Swan¬ 
son,  who,  with  Attorney  Oiarles  Rath- 
bun  of  the  Tribune,  conducted  the  Lingle 
death  investigation.  Roche  was  greeted 
with  a  storm  of  applause  yesterday  when 
he  concluded  his  report.  The  hand¬ 
clapping  of  the  jurors  could  be  heard 
outside  their  chambers. 

The  report  of  the  Grand  Jury  follows: 

‘The  July,  1930,  Grand  Jury  received 
from  your  honor  certain  suggestions  that 
Harr>-  T.  Brundidge,  a  reporter  for  the 
St.  Louis  Star,  who  had  written  several 
articles  on  the  crime  situation  here  in 
Chicago,  appear  direct  before  the  Grand 
Jury.  The  articles  caused  much  com¬ 
ment  by  the  press  of  Chicago  and  the 
general  public.  They  alleged  that  the 
reporters  of  certain  Chicago  newspapers 
were  racketeering. 

‘  It^  appears  that  John  A.  Swanson, 
State  s  Attorney  of  Cook  County,  had 
r^uested  Mr.  Brundidge  to  appear  before 
him  and  give  any  evidence  that  he  might 
Mye  pertaining  to  the  crime  situation  in 
Chicago,  the  murder  of  Alfred  J.  Lingle 
and  the  alleged  racketeering  of  newspaper 
reporters.  It  further  appears  that  Mr. 
Brundidge  refused  to  come  before  the 
^ate  s  Attorney,  but  offered  to  appear 
Wore  the  Grand  Jury  and  give  in  detail 
the  results  of  his  investigations  in  Chi- 
J  c^o  relating  to  the  general  crime  situa¬ 
tion,  also  the  alleged  racketeering  of  cer¬ 
tain  Chicago  newspaper  men,  and  give 
any  evidence  that  he  might  have  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  Lingle  murder. 

“Pursuant  to  the  suggestion  of  Judge 
Normoyle  the  Grand  Jury,  through  its 
‘^r^man,  telegraphed  Mr.  Brundidge,  in¬ 
viting  him  to  appear  direct  before  the 
Grand  Jury,  which  he  did.  All  parties 
mentioned  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Brun¬ 
didge  were  later  asked  to  appear  before 
the  Grand  Jury,  together  with  several 
others,  whom  the  Grand  Jury  thought 
miRht  give  some  light  on  the  crime  situa¬ 
tion,  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Brundidge  and 
the  murder  of  Lingle.  During  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Mr.  Brundidge  and  all  the 
other^  witnesses  who  were  called  the 
State’s  Attorney  or  some  of  his  assistants 
were  present  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Grand  Jury. 

*‘Lp  to  the  present  time  the  Jury  has 
been  unable,  after  exhaustive  question- 
m?  of  all  the  witnesses  called,  to  defi- 
nitely  substantiate  the  evidence  disclosed 
,  I  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Ifrundidge.  A 


Photo  shows  Harry  Read.  left,  city  editor  of  the  Chicago  American,  and 
Harry  Reullinger,  assistant  city  editor  of  the  American,  who  were  informally 
called  by  the  Chicago  grand  jury  July  24  to  tell  what  they  know  about 
newspaper  men's  connections  with  gangland  and  also  to  be  questioned 
regarding  the  murder  of  Alfred  Lingle. 


By  EDWIN  JOHNSON  Lee  declined  to  comment  on  his 

testimony.  Reutlinger  preceded  Lee  to 

great  deal  of  this  testimony  was  hear-  Braverman,  deputy  clerk  of  the  crimi-  the  jury  room  and  upon  leaving,  after  50 
.say.  Some  of  the  statements  made  by  nal  court.”  minutes,  was  interviewed  by  reporters. 

Mr.  Brundidge  as  to  conversation  with  Then  followed  a  statement,  signed  by  The  interview,  as  published  in  the  Herald 
the  different  newspaper  men  were  ad-  every  member  of  the  (irand  Jury,  ask-  and  Examiner,  follows; 
mitted  by  them,  but  such  admissions  did  ing  the  reinstatement  of  Capt.  John  F.  “I  told  the  Grand  Jury  that  I  had  told 

Brundidge  1  myself  had  been  in  a  racket, 
partner  double-crossed  me  and 
that  I  broke  his  arms  and  legs  by  way 
of  showing  him  I  was  not  to  be  trifled 
with. 

“1  told  him  these  things  because  he,  my 
guest  at  my  home,  kept  pestering  me  for 
inside  facts  about  newspaper  rackets,  and 
1  felt  I  had  to  tell  him  something  tp 
bush  him  up.  He  would  have  learned 
tliat  1  told  him  nothing  but  jokes  had  he 
taken  the  trouble  to  check  what  1  said.” 

The  Tribune  reported  the  interview  as 
follows : 

“Brundidge  visited  my  home.  I  told 
the  jurors  that  he  made  repeated  efforts 
to  get  what  he  termed  ‘the  inside  dope’ 
on  Chicago  newspaper  men,  and  finally,  in 
jest,  I  told  him  some  wild  tales  which  no 
reasonable  man  would  have  taken  seri¬ 
ously. 

“Mr.  Brundidge  was  either  deceived. 

Photo  shows  Harry  Read.  left,  city  editor  of  the  Chicago  American,  and  the  victim  of  a  hoax,  or  he  made  the 

Harry  Reullinger,  assistant  city  editor  of  the  American,  who  were  informally  charges  maliciously.  Everything  was 

called  by  the  Chicago  grand  jury  July  24  to  tell  what  they  know  about  said  in  a  joking  way,  and  I  have  wit- 

newspaper  men's  connections  with  gangland  and  also  to  be  questioned  nesses  to  prove  this  is  so. 

regarding  the  murder  of  Alfred  Lingle.  “I  tojd  the  jurors  that  I  would  answer 

any  questions ;  that  I  had  nothing  to  hide 

not  disclose  anything  of  an  incriminating  Stege,  the  former  chief  of  detectives,  or  ashatned  of.  I  was  not  required 
character.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Jury  Of  almost  equal  importance,  if  not  as  imrnunity  waiver.  _ 

that  Mr.  Brundidge,  in  his  capacity  as'  a  reassuring,  was  the  identification  of  Read  was  the  third  to  enter  the  jury 
reporter,  was  acting  in  good  faith  and  Frank  Foster,  Moran  gangster  as  the  room,  but  he  refused  to  discuss  his  testi- 
tried  to  run  down  to  a  definite  conclusion  man  pursued  from  the  scene  of  the 

the  reports  that  he  had  gathered,  manv  Lingle  murder  on  June  9.  The  identifi-  The  next  day,  more  newspaper  men 

of  which  were  predicated  upon  purely  cation  came  as  a  surprise,  for  it  was  were  called.  _  They  were  int^ogated 
hearsay  evidence.  made  bv  Traffic  Policeman  Anthony  after  questioning  of  former  Chief  of 

“The  Grand  Jury  deeply  feels  its  re-  Rnthv,  on  duty  at  Randolph  Street  and  Police  William  F.  Russell,  who  was 
sponsibility,  and  has  at  all  times  during  Michigan  Boulevard  the  day  of  the  kill-  asked  how  he  b^ame  commissioner, 
its  session  given  due  diligence  to  duty  ing,  who  chased  the  fleeing  gunman,  or  Capt.  John  Stege  also  was  asked  how  he 
and  attempted  to  assist  the  state’s  at-  a  decoy,  several  blocks  and  reported  he  became  chief  of  detectives.  It  has  been 
torney  in  solving  the  Lingle  murder.  could  not  identify  him  from  pictures  in  intimated  that  Lingle  had  something  to 
“Numerous  rumors  appeared  in  the  pub-  the  rogues’  gallery.  Ruthy  pointed  Fos-  dp  with  the  ap^intments.  At  the  con- 
lic  press  relative  to  the  manner  in  which  ter  out  nervously  at  the  appearance  of  elusion  of  Stege  s  testimony  he  was  given 
William  Russell  was  aiipointed  commis-  the  gangster  seeking  release  on  bail.  The  a  vote  of  confidence  by  the  grand  jurjp 
sioner  of  police.  From  the  evidence  officer  was  considerablv  flushed  as  he  Pubhsher  of  the 

which  was  produced  liefore  the  Grand  made  the  identification  and  nervously  Daily  News,  declined  the  following  day 
Jury  by  various  public  officials,  it  is  asked  that  Foster  be  turned  around,  so  be  inter\iewed  on  his  testimony, 

our  opinion  that  his  appointment  came  he  could  better  determine  if  he  was  Tribune  reported  that  he  was  ask^  if 

about  through  the  regular  channels  of  the  man  wanted.  knew  anything  the  I-mgje 

the  present  city  adminstration.  “That’s  him !”,  he  said,  blushing  murder  and  that  he  replied  he  knew  little 

“Further,  the  Grand  Jury  recommends  heavily.  rumj,rs  he  had  heard  The 

that  the  citizens  of  Chicago  co-operate  Foster  was  ordered  to  trial  Sept.  9 

with  the  state’s  attorney’s  office  and  I’nfl  relea.sed  on  $25,000  bail  at  that  time  Leland  H.  Reese  and  replied  that  he  had 
other  law-enforcing  bodies,  also  with  if  the  state  was  not  ready  to  prosecute,  heard  many  rumors  about  the  reporter 
the  special  state’s  attorneys.  Charles  F.  The  Foster  identification  served  to  mat  upon  investigation  he  was  un- 

Rathbun  and  James  C.  McShanc,  and  sunnly  a  new  lead  to  the  Lingle  angle  ^  verify  them. 

the  investigators  headed  by  Patrick  T.  of  the  case,  which  has  been  more  or  less  Richard  J.  hinnegan,  managing  editor 
Roche,  chief  investigator  for  the  state’s  incidental  this  week.  Last  Thursday  iBe  Daily  HI ustrated  Times,  who  also 
attorney’s  office,  who  are  working  solely  afternoon  three  Chicago  newspanermen  Y'u  before  the  jurors,  made  the 

on  the  I-ingle  murder,  which  we  have  were  summoned  to  tell  what  they  knew  fo’lowing  statement : 

every  reason  to  believe  soon  will  be  about  charges  made  by  Harry  Brundidge  “The  jury  asked  me  many  questions 

solved.  that  Lingle  wasn’t  the  only  crooked  re-  relating  to  an  editorial  _  in  the  Daily 

“In  conclusion,  the  Grand  Jury  wishes  corter  in  Chicago.  They  were  Robert  Times  calling  their  attention  to  the  fact 
to  express  its  entire  confidence  in  M.  Lee.  city  editor  of  the  Tribune;  that  they  were,  in  fact,  the  people  of 
State’s  Attorney  John  A.  Swanson’s  ef-  Harry  Read,  city  editor  of  the  Evening  Cook  County,  not  only  in  the  investiga- 
forts  to  solve  the  Chicago  crime  situa-  .American:  and  Harrv  Reutlinger,  as-  tion  of  the  murder  of  Lingle,  but  of  any 
tion.  Also  its  appreciation  of  the  able  sistant  city  editor  of  the  .American,  who  other  crime  that  might  be  associated  with 
co-operation  of  his  assistants,  William  entertained  Brundidge  at  his  home.  it.  The  jurors  alkiwed  me  to  tell  them 

A.  Rittenhause  and  Edwin  J.  Spiro,  and  After  being  closeted  with  the  in-  that  by  going  into  activities  of  newspaper 
the  verv  efficient  services  of  Adolph  quisitorial  body  for  an  hour  on  Thurs-  men  outside  of  the  Lingle  matter  they 


not  disclose  anything  of  an  incriminating 
character.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Jury 
that  Mr.  Brundidge.  in  his  capacity  as'  a 
reporter,  was  acting  in  good  faith  and 
tried  to  run  down  to  a  definite  conclusion 
the  reports  that  he  had  gathered,  manv 
of  which  were  predicated  upon  purely 
hearsay  evidence. 

“The  Grand  Jury  deeply  feels  its  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  has  at  all  times  during 
its  session  given  due  diligence  to  duty 
and  attempted  to  assist  the  state’s  at¬ 
torney  in  solving  the  Lingle  murder. 

“Numerous  rumors  appeared  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  press  relative  to  the  manner  in  which 
William  Russell  was  appointed  commis¬ 
sioner  of  police.  From  the  evidence 
which  was  produced  before  the  Grand 
Jury  by  various  public  officials,  it  is 
our  opinion  that  his  appointment  came 
about  through  the  regular  channels  of 
the  present  city  adminstration. 

“Further,  the  Grand  Jury  recommends 
that  the  citizens  of  Chicago  co-operate 
with  the  state’s  attorney’s  office  and 
other  law-enforcing  bodies,  also  with 
the  special  state’s  attorneys,  Charles  F. 
Rathbun  and  James  C.  McShanc,  and 
the  investigators  headed  by  Patrick  T. 
Roche,  chief  investigator  for  the  state’s 
attorney’s  office,  who  are  working  solely 
on  the  Lingle  murder,  which  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  soon  will  be 
solved. 

“In  conclusion,  the  Grand  Jury  wishes 
to  express  its  entire  confidence  in 
State’s  Attorney  John  A.  Swanson’s  ef¬ 
forts  to  solve  the  Chicago  crime  situa¬ 
tion.  Also  its  appreciation  of  the  able 
co-operation  of  his  assistants,  William 
A.  Rittenhause  and  Edwin  J.  Spiro,  and 
the  very  efficient  services  of  Adolph 


Stege,  the  former  chief  of  detectives. 

Of  almost  equal  importance,  if  not  as 
reassuring,  was  the  identification  of 
Frank  Foster,  Moran  gangster  as  the 
man  pursued  from  the  scene  of  the 
Lingle  murder  on  June  9.  The  identifi¬ 
cation  came  as  a  surprise,  for  it  was 
made  by  Traffic  Policeman  Anthony 
Rnthv,  on  duty  at  Randolph  Street  and 
Michigan  Boulevard  the  day  of  the  kill¬ 
ing,  who  chased  the  fleeing  gunman,  or 
a  decoy,  several  blocks  and  reported  he 
could  not  identify  him  from  pictures  in 
the  rogues’  gallery.  Ruthy  pointed  Fos¬ 
ter  out  nervously  at  the  appearance  of 
the  gangster  seeking  release  on  bail.  The 
officer  was  considerablv  flushed  as  he 
made  the  identification  and  nervously 
asked  that  Foster  be  turned  around,  so 
be  could  better  determine  if  he  was 
the  man  wanted. 

“That’s  him !”,  he  said,  blushing 
heavily. 

Foster  was  ordered  to  trial  Sept.  9 
anfl  relea.sed  on  $25,000  bail  at  that  time 
if  the  state  was  not  ready  to  prosecute. 

The  Foster  identification  served  to 
supnly  a  new  lead  to  the  Lingle  angle 
of  the  case,  which  has  been  more  or  less 
incidental  this  week.  Last  Thursday 
afternoon  three  Thicago  newspapermen 
were  summoned  to  tell  what  they  knew 
about  charges  made  by  Harry  Brundidge 
that  Lingle  wasn’t  the  only  crooked  re- 
eorter  in  Chicago.  They  were  Robert 
M.  Lee.  city  editor  of  the  Tribune; 
Harry  Read,  city  editor  of  the  Evening 
.American:  and  Harrv  Reutlinger,  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  .American,  who 
enrertained  Brundidge  at  his  home. 

After  being  closeted  with  the  in¬ 
quisitorial  body  for  an  hour  on  Thurs- 
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were  in  danger  of  fiddling  while  Rome 
bums.” 

Reese,  of  the  Daily  News,  was  then 
called.  He  is  reported  to  have  told  news¬ 
paper  men: 


Leland  H.  Reese 


"They  asked  me  if  Julius  Rosenheim 
wt>rked  for  me  or  the  Daily  News.  1 
told  them  the  only  thing  he  did  was  for 
me  and  not  for  the  News.  They  askwl 
me  what  I  knew  about  the  underworld. 
How  can  you  start  on  that?” 

Ted  T<Ki  of  the  Herald  and  Kxaminer 
was  the  la.st  witness  that  day.  His  testi¬ 
mony  was  said  to  have  been  along  the 
lines  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  his 
paper  answering  charges,  the  result  of 
Hrundidge’s  stories  of  racketeering  news¬ 
paper  men. 

On  Monday,  Col.  K.  K.  McCormick 
and  William  Stuart,  political  editor  of 
the  American,  were  called  l)efore  the 
jury.  Col.  McCormick  decline<l  to  dis¬ 
cuss  his  testimony,  telling  reporters  that 
he  had  been  asked  to  refuse  to  do  so  by 
the  grand  jury. 

Stuart,  uiK)n  leaving  the  jury  room, 
was  reported  to  have  .said :  “I  know  of 
no  profession  whose  ethics  or  ideals  are 
higher  than  those  of  newspajK-r  men. 
Regarding  newspaper  rackets,  1  don’t 
know  of  any.”  The  Tribune  declared 
Stuart  denied  to  jurors  that  there  was 
any  l>asis  for  his  Iteing  called  the  un¬ 
official  mayor  of  Chicago  or  that  he  had 
any  knowledge  of  any  reporter  sharing 
in  any  racketeering  scheme  to  get  5  cents 
for  every  sack  of  cement  sold  to  the  city. 
This  was  one  of  the  charges  made  by 
Rrundidge  in  his  stories.  Stuart  also  is 
said  to  have  told  jurors  that  his  friend¬ 
ship  with  Mayor  Thompson  had  lieen 
greatly  exaggerated. 

During  the  testimony  of  Capt.  Stege, 
the  Tribune  said  the  former  detective 
chief  was  asked  whether  he  was  “close 
to  the  Tribune”  and  replied,  “if  the 
brand  of  the  Tribune  is  on  my  back.  I’m 
damn  proud  to  have  it.  Why  shouldn’t 
I  be?  Every  time  I  went  to  the  Tribune 
for  help  in  some  criminal  investigation, 
I  was  given  the  greatest  cooperation. 
When  I  was  battling  against  the  tough 
alien  gangs  the  Tribune  went  to  the 
White  House  and  got  help  in  reporting 
the.se  criminals.” 

Asked  about  Lingle,  the  Tribune  said 
Stege  replied,  “Yes  I  knew  him,  and  I 
would  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake  to  find 
the  killers  if  I  thought  they  were  down 
there.  Jake  was  a  sort  of  Pittsburgh 
Phil.  If  he  had  a  couple  of  hundred 
dollars  in  his  pocket  he  had  to  show  it, 
like  a  kid.” 

The  grand  jury  was  somewhat  taken 
to  task  by  the  Chicago  Eveninn  Post 
for  the  stories  appearing  in  the  Tribune 
having  to  do  with  testimony  given  be¬ 
fore  that  body,  principally  by  news¬ 
paper  men.  The  reports  of  proceedings 
carried  on  when  newspaper  men  were 
questioned  were  the  subject  of  the  at¬ 
tack.  Opposition  to  the  Lingle  investi¬ 
gation  being  carried  on  by  Charles  F. 
Rathbun  of  the  Tribune  Law  Depart¬ 
ment  had  already  aroused  Chicago 
papers  and  publication  of  this  supposedly 
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secret  data  was  the  signal  for  the  Post’s 
attack. 

For  some  time  it  has  been  common 
practice  in  Chicago  to  reveal  proceedings 
of  grand  juries.  The  newspapers  as  a 
rule  protect  their  informants  by  using 
the  expression  “it  is  reported.” 

The  Post’s  editorial  declared: 

“The  grand  jury  de^rted  from  prece¬ 
dent  and  went  out  of  its  way  to  express 
its  confidence  in  former  Chief  of  Detec¬ 
tives  Stege.  We  have  no  objection  to  its 
singing  the  praises  of  this  officer  if  that 
is  the  way  it  feels.  We  have  nothing 
against  him.  He  may  be  the  victim  of 
circumstances,  and  the  public  a  sufferer 
because  of  his  demotion. 

“But  with  the  month  near  an  end,  and 
the  Grand  Jury’s  report  a  matter  of  days 
only,  we  are  prompted  to  wonder  why 
its  silence  should  be  broken  in  order  to 
emit  this  somewhat  invidious  eulogy. 

“Simultaneously  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  Grand  Jury’s  high  opinion  of 
Stege  there  seems  to  have  developed  a 
leak  in  the  secrecy  of  the  jury  room  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Either  the  Tribune’s  complete 
and  detailed  summary  of  what  transpired 
at  Friday’s  session  was  a  bit  of  imagina¬ 
tive  writing  or  somebody  talked  who  was 
present  throughout  the  hearing  of  wit¬ 
nesses. 

“And  that  increases  our  wonder.” 

A  sidelight  in  the  Lingle  investigation, 
the  alleged  lottery  conducted  by  Matt 
Foley,  until  recently  an  e.xecutive  in  the 
Herald  and  Examiner  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  has  resulted  in  the  naming  of 
F'oley,  H.  Godman,  a  driver  for  the  same 
paper,  and  Leo  Schoemer,  a  railroad  em¬ 
ploye,  in  a  joint  indictment.  They  are 
charged  with  having  operated  a  fake 
lottery  on  a  Kentucky  Derby.  A  hearing 
in  this  case  was  held  before  Judge  John 
Sbarbo  in  felony  court.  The  testimony 
offered  against  Foley  and  the  others  by 
the  only  state  witness,  Clyde  M.  Hoff¬ 
man,  of  Harvey,  Ill.,  involved  other 
officials  of  the  Examiner  indirectly.  He 
said : 

“I  bought  my  tickets  from  Schoemer. 
I  asked  him  if  the  lottery  was  all  right 
and  he  said  it  was  backed  by  two  $40,- 
0(X)  a  year  executives  of  the  Herald  and 
Examiner.  I  saw  Schoemer  on  May  2.1 
at  the  Randolph  Street  station.  I  had 
with  me  Michael  W  alsh,  democratic  can¬ 
didate  for  congress  in  the  second  district, 
and  a  crowd  of  other  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  employes.  Schoemer  said  he 
couldn’t  get  the  money  to  pay  off  and 
asked  me  to  handle  the  matter  for  the 
employes.  He  called  up  (iodman  and 
when  Godman  came  over  1  asked  him 
where  he  got  the  tickets.  He  said  fronj 
Matt  Foley  of  the  Herald  and  Examiner. 
We  picked  a  committee  of  five  and  went 
over  to  the  Examiner.  We  took  the  mat¬ 
ter  up  with  Homer  Guck,  the  publisher. 
He  called  R.  C.  Cornell,  and  before  any¬ 
thing  was  said  to  him  he  produced  two 
papers,  one  saying  that  Foley  was  dis¬ 
charged  and  the  other  that  the  Examiner 
was  to  print  the  next  morning  saying  it 
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had  nothing  to  do  with  the  lottery.  Mr. 
Guck  said,  ‘what  is  going  on  here?’  and 


Robert  M.  Lee,  city  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  who  last  week  filed 
the  praecipe  of  a  suit  for  $250,000 
(lamages  against  the  Chicago  Herald 
and  Examiner  based  upon  an  article 
in  connection  with  the  investigation 
into  the  murder  of  Alfred  (Jake) 
Lingle,  Tribune  reporter,  which  was 
published  by  the  defendant  paper. 
The  above  photo  of  Mr.  Lee  was 
taken  at  Edgewater  Park,  Miss., 
where  he  was  spending  his  vacation, 
a  few  months  ago. 

Cornell  said,  ‘Matt  F’oley  is  running  a 
lottery.’ 

“Mr.  Guck  then  said  to  Trietz.  the 
circulator,  ‘who  is  (jodman?’  and  Trietz 
said  Godman  was  an  extra  driver.  Trietz 
then  said  to  Mr.  Guck,  ‘to  my  knowledge 
over  $100,000  worth  of  tickets  have  been 
sold.  Every  driver  had  them.’  ” 

Cornell  is  circulation  manager  of  the 
Examiner  and  Rudolph  Trietz  is  city 
circulator. 
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JUNE  RETAIL  SALES 
FALL  IN  266  CITIES 


Off  10  Per  Cent  Compared  With 
June  of  Last  Year — First  Six 
Months  Show  5  Per  Cent 
Decrease 


Department  store  sales  for  June  were 
10  per  cent  lower  than  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  month  a  year  ago,  and  the  total  sales 
from  Jan.  1  to  June  30  were  S  per  cent 
less  than  last  year,  according  to  reports 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  System  from  ^ 
stores  in  266  cities,  a  special  Washing¬ 
ton  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times 
said  this  week. 

In  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve 
District  such  sales  were  5  per  cent 
smaller  in  June  this  year  than  last  year, 
but  in  the  period  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 
1930,  they  were  the  same  as  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  1929. 

The  percentages  of  decrease  in  depart¬ 
ment  store  sales  in  June  of  this  year, 
and  between  Jan.  "l  and  June  30,  1930, 
as  compared  with  a  year  ago,  and  the 
number  of  stores  reporting  by  Federal 
Reserve  districts  were  given  as  follows: 


June  1  to 


District 

June 

June  30 

Total  (266  cities). 

10 

S 

Roston  . 

9 

1 

New  York  . 

S 

0 

Philadelphia  . . 

12 

6 

(  Icveland  . 

13 

7 

Richmond  . 

6 

1 

Atlanta  . 

10 

8 

Chicago  . . 

13 

11 

St.  Louis  . 

13 

7 

Minneapolis  . . 

11 

6 

Kansas  City  . 

4 

4 

Dallas  . 

9 

8 

San  Francisco  .... 

6 

3 

No.  o( 
Storei 
643 
104 
67 

65 
57 
35 
43 
99 
21 
23 
37 
26 

66 


The  percentage  of  decrease  ( — )  or 
increase  in  such  sales  in  New  York  City 
and  neighboring  places,  and  the  number 
of  stores  reporting  in  June,  1930,  and 
between  Jan.  1  and  June  30,  1930,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  corresponding  months  of 
1929,  were  given  as  follows : 


City 

June 

June  1  to 
June  30 

No.  of 
Stores 

New  York  . . . 

_ —  4 

3 

12 

Bridgeport  . . . 

....—IS 

—7 

4 

Buffalo  . 

_ —11 

—7 

5 

Newark  . 

0 

6 

New  Haven  .. 

_ —  7 

4 

Providence  . . . 

_ —15 

—5 

10 

Rochester  .... 

0 

4 

.Syracuse  . 

_ —9 

—7 

4 

URGES  PAID  SECRETARY 


Society  of  Editor*’  Committee  Suggests 

New  Dues  Scale  to  Provide  Salary 

Employment  of  a  full-time  secretary 
by  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
FMitors  was  recommended  this  week  by 
the  special  committee  appointed  at  the 
Washington  meeting  in  April  to  consider 
this  question.  The  recommendation  was 
made  known  by  A.  H.  Kirchhofer,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News  and  chairman  of  the  committee, 
in  an  article  in  the  August  Bulletin  of 
the  Society. 

The  committee  recommended  as  a 
temporary  expedient  employment  of  an 
assistant  secretary  to  handle  details  of 
the  Society’s  affairs.  An  increase  in  dues 
is  also  recommended  to  provide  for  the 
financial  burden  of  hiring  a  secretary. 
The  scale  of  dues  suggested  was  as  fol¬ 
lows:  For  papers  of  more  than  200,000 
circulation,  $200  per  year;  more  than 
100,000,  $100  per  year;  75,000,  $75  per 
year ;  and  50,000,  $50  per  year. 

Members  of  the  committee,  in  addition 
to  Mr.  Kirchhofer,  are;  Marvin  H. 
Creager,  managing  editor,  .Miheaukee 
Journal :  James  A.  Stuart,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Indianapolis  Star;  A.  R.  Holcombe, 
managing  editor.  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune-  and  M.  V.  Atwood,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Gannett  Newspapers. 

TELLS  PRICE  BROTHERS’  HISTORY 

A  32-page  booklet  telling  the  history 
of  Price  Brothers,  newsprint  and  lumber 
manufacturers,  has  recently  been  issued 
by  the  company,  called  “The  Saguenay 
Saga  of  Lumber  and  Newsprint.”  It 
tells  the  story  of  how  William  Price 
came  to  Canada  in  1805,  and  how  he  and 
his  descendants  have  built  in  the  Sague¬ 
nay  country  a  thriving  modern  industrial 
district.  The  book  is  interestingly  illus¬ 
trated. 
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PLANES  RUSH  DAILIES  TO  VACATION  AREAS 

MetropoIit2Ui  Papers  Following  Summer  Throngs  to  Beach  2Uid  Moimtain  Resorts — Four  New  York 
Papers  Using  Air  Routes — Boston,  Chicago  Dailies  Operating  Ships 


Airplane  delivery  and  special 
contests  combined  with  old  es¬ 
tablished  systems  of  country  distri¬ 
bution,  reinforced  to  meet  additional 
strain,  are  the  mainstays  of  large 
city  circulation  managers  in  getting 
their  papers  to  vacationing  millions.  The 
strange  apathy  toward  reading  which 
grips  the  human  mind  in  July  and  August 
presents  an  annual  problem  to  the  men 
who  sell  newspapers.  This  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  several  circulators,’  the  downward 
curve  showed  a  tendency  to  reach  a 
slightly  lower  depth  than  in  previous 
summers,  but  special  efforts  to  hold  the 
readers’  interest  have  steadied  circula¬ 
tions  in  nearly  every  instance. 

Reports  from  Xew  York,  Chicago, 
Boston,  Cleveland  and  Detroit,  where  the 
exodus  to  shore  and  mountain  resorts  is 
very  large,  show  that  the  principal  users 
of  airplanes  are  afternoon  dailies  desirous 
of  rushing  their  Wall  Street  editions  to 
idling  vacationers.  Morning  papers  use 
the  air  route  to  a  lesser  degree, 
due  to  their  more  convenient  press  time 
which  enables  them  to  place  papers  at 
distant  points  in  time  to  reach  the  break¬ 
fast  table. 

One  of  the  largest  A.M.  plane  users 
is  the  New  York  Times.  This  paper, 
loading  on  aircraft  of  the  Curtiss-Wright 
flying  service  at  the  Albany,  N.  Y.  air¬ 
port,  maintains  a  daily  schedule  to  Ver¬ 
mont,  New  Hampshire,  the  Adirondacks 
and  Canada,  and  thereby  saves  from  two 
to  24  hours  on  delivery  time,  according 
to  Charles  Flanagan,  circulation  manager. 

Five  planes  cover  about  1,000  miles  a 
day  distributing  copies  of  the  Times. 
The  second  edition  is  shipped  by  New 
York  Central  train  to  Albany  and  rushed 
by  truck  to  the  airport,  where,  before 
dawn,  the  bundles  are  transferred  to  the 
planes.  At  Vermont.  Nortbern  New 
York,  New  Hampshire  and  Canadian 
airports  the  papers  are  transferred  again 
to  trucks  which  relay  them  to  outlying 
districts.  The  farthest  station  reached 
by  the  Times  with  its  truck  and  airplane 
combination  is  Point-Au-Pic,  Que., 
where  the  papers  are  laid  down  24  hours 
earlier  than  was  formerly  possible. 
Twenty-two  hours  are  saved  to  Lucerne, 
Que.,  18  hours  to  Three  Rivers,  Que., 
and  14  hours  to  Ottawa,  Ont.  and  to 
Dixville  Notch,  N.  H.,  all  of  which 
places  are  visited  by  New  Yorkers  on 
vacation. 

Only  the  White  Mountain  plane  to 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  is  used 
by  the  Times  on  Sunday.  Other  spots 
are  covered  by  earlier  train  delivery  from 
New  York. 

The  planes  have  been  of  definite  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  Times  from  a  circulation 
standpoint,  Mr.  Flanagan  declared.  Cir¬ 
culation  is  above  last  summer’s  average, 
he  .said. 

Commenting  on  airplane  delivery, 
Hugh  O’Donnell,  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Times,  declared;  “The  re¬ 
markable  thing  is  that  any  newspapers 
should  attempt  this  service  at  this  time, 
when  business  is  at  a  low  ebb  and  a 
policy  of  retrenchment  is  being  followed 
in  most  offices.  The  Times  has  found, 
however,  that  the  air  delivery  has  defi¬ 
nitely  helped  circulation.  It  has  been 
increasing  slowly  but  steadily.” 

In  the  afternoon  field  the  Evening 
World  and  Evening  Journal  send  Wail 
Street  editions  down  the  New  Jersey 
coast,  which  is  dotted  with  summer  re¬ 
sort  towns,  and  along  the  shore  of  Long 
Island. 

The  Evening  World  flies  its  papers 
from  Newark  airport  on  ships  of  Flights 
Interstate,  Inc.  They  go  to  Asbury  Park 
^d  Atlantic  City.  A  second  plane  serves 
the  crowded  summer  resort  territory 
around  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  where  thousands 
of  New  Yorkers  migrate  for  the  racing 
season.  Roth  planes  leave  Newark  air¬ 
port  at  four  P.  M.  or  shortly  after, 
rarrying  the  night  edition  with  Wali 
btrect  closing  prices,  which  goes  to  press 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 

at  J.30.  The  Saratoga  plane  reaches  its  trom  Southampton,  L.  I.,  to  Atlantic 
destination  at  six  P.  ^I.  and  trucks  relay  City,  N.  J.,  Eiuior  &  Publisher  was 
the  bundles  to  dealers  for  a  distance  of  told  at  the  paper’s  circulation  department, 
four  miles  south  of  the  town.  F'ull  operating  details  could  not  be 


Copies  of  New  York  Times  being  loaded  at  Albany  Airport  for  Northern 
points.  Picture  was  taken  at  4  a.  ni.,  Thursday  iiiorniiig.  Loading  the  plane 
are  (left  to  right)  Thomas  J.  Wink,  superintendent  of  airport;  J.  E.  Moore, 
New  York  Times,  and  John  L.  Trunk,  manager  and  chief  pilot. 


The  Jersey  coast  plane  makes  its  first 
stop  at  .Asbury  Park,  where  trucks  speed 
to  the  line  of  towns  along  the  shore  re¬ 
laying  copies  from  Deal  down  to  Tom’s 
River.  No  truck  relay  is  maintained  at 
Atlantic  City.  Papers  delivered  there  at 
5  P.  .\I.  are  just  for  dealers  in  that 
resort. 

The  airplanes  were  put  on,  according 
to  Frank  Rrosnan,  Evening  World  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  to  banish  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  missed  trains  and  irregular  press 
schedules  on  the  Wall  Street  closing 
edition,  which  brought  grey  hairs  to  all 
evening  circulation  managers  during  the 
abnormal  stock  market  activities  last 
year.  On  any  unusually  busy  day,  when 
the  stock  tickers  are  late,  Mr.  Rrosnan 
pointed  out,  the  papers  come  from  the 
press  room  late  and  conseciuently  con¬ 
nections  with  regular  trains  to  summer 
re-sorts  cannot  be  made. 

The  Evening  Journal  plane  makes  two 
round  trijis  a  day  covering  the  territory 


learned  during  the  ab.sence  in  South 
.America  of  ^l.  S.  Luim,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Journal  and  the  -American. 

The  Journal  plane  is  used  on  Sundays 
by  the  American.  On  a  recent  flight  to 
-Atlantic  City  with  bundles  of  -Americans 
tbe  plane  was  damaged  by  vandals  while 
resting  at  its  landing  jilace.  Editor  & 
Puiii-i-SHER  learned.  Tbe  wreckers,  it 
was  believed,  knew  it  to  be  a  Journal 
plane  and  took  this  means  of  expressing 
their  resentment  at  the  Hearst  pajK-r's  re¬ 
cent  exixise  of  vice  and  corruption  in  the 
New  Jersey  shore  resort. 

Relying  on  subscriptions,  home  delivery 
and  increased  dealer  volume  in  suburban 
and  country  districts,  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle  spends  its  principal  summer  efforts 
on  Long  Island.  -A  majority  of  Brooklyn 
people  go  to  the  shore  resorts  on  the 
long  strip  of  land  beyond  tbeir  borough, 
and  this  year  tbe  flfiw  of  vacationists  in 
that  direction  is  larger  than  ever,  in 
the  opinion  of  Seth  J.  Moore,  who 


Iransterring  wall  .'street  finals  of  Mew  i  ork  nrening  W  nrld  from  truck  fo 
plane  for  special  ilelivery  to  .Saratoga.  A  sister  plane  carries  the  edition  to 
Atlantic  City  and  Asbury  Park.  N.  J.  Frank  Rrosnan,  circulation  manager, 
can  be  seen  in  renter  supervising  job. 


manages  the  circulation  department. 

“The  Eagle  is  located  peculiarly  from 
a  geographic  standpoint,”  he  said.  “We 
haven’t  any  great  amount  of  country  cir¬ 
culation  as  defined  by  the  A.  B.  C.  With 
us,  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  getting  the 
Eagle  on  sale  at  places  where  Brooklyn 
people  go.  There  are  a  number  of  places 
where  the  Eagle  is  on  sale  during  the 
summer  that  we  do  not  serve  at  other 
seasons.” 

In  the  Catskills,  the  Adirondacks  and 
New  Jersey  resorts  the  Eagle  depends  on 
regular  train  and  truck  delivery.  Special 
arrangements  for  increased  volume  are 
made  with  large  dealers.  The  Eagle’s 
mail  subscription  list  is  a  great  aid  in 
co\ering  the  summer  trade,  Mr.  Moore 
said,  and  the  new  home  delivery  system 
has  proved  a  boon  to  summer  circulation. 

Alxjut  three  and  nine-tenths  of  city 
circulation  shifts  to  the  country  in  the 
vacation  months,  Norman  R.  Hoover, 
circulation  manager  of  the  Netv  York 
World,  has  found.  To  reach  this  group 
the  World  depends  entirely  on  trucks  and 
trains,  with  special  routes  established. 
In  Mr.  Hoover’s  estimation  the  decline  in 
circulations  this  summer  is  greater  than 
in  previous  years.  He  blames  the  con¬ 
dition  on  the  general  attitude  of  economy 
and  retrenchment  combined  with  the 
usual  summer  lassitude  of  readers. 

“People  don’t  want  to  read  anything 
while  they  are  away  on  vacations,”  he 
declared.  “Even  special  efforts  to  hold 
their  attention  seem  unavailing  this  year. 
After  I-abor  Day,  though,  circulations 
will  come  right  back.” 

Twenty-five  new  truck  routes  have 
been  established  by  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  to  reach  places  where 
train  schedules  prevent  delivery  of  papers 
at  effective  times.  The  Herald  Tribune’s 
circulation  shows  a  shift  of  from  five  to 
10  per  cent  to  the  country,  according  to 
Robert  Creswell,  circulation  director, 
who  declared  that  the  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  is  in  a  sales  slump  in  all  classifica¬ 
tions.  “Roth  magazines  and  newspapers 
are  suffering  from  declining  circula¬ 
tions,”  he  said. 

The  Herald  Tribune  showed  an  up¬ 
ward  trend  in  July,  Mr.  Creswell  said, 
and  he  attributed  this  to  publication  of 
Calvin  Coolidge’s  daily  article. 

The  Ne7v  York  Daily  News  adheres 
to  the  established  methods  of  truck  and 
train  delivery.  James  S.  Sullivan,  circu- 
^ition  manager,  declared  the  picture 
paper  has  probably  the  largest  suburban 
truck  delivery  of  all  New  York  papers. 

“W'e  send  our  promotion  matter  and 
have  our  men  talk  to  dealers  to  increase 
distribution  at  summer  resorts,”  he  said. 
“We  do  not  use  airplanes  or  motor  boats. 
The  News  is  in  a  position  to  place  papers 
at  distant  points  by  breakfast  time  due 
to  the  early  press  time  of  its  first  edition. 

“I  don’t  think  airplanes  are  worth  the 
expense,”  Mr.  Sullivan  declared. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News,  on  July  1, 
began  for  the  third  year  its  service  to 
Chicagoans  in  nearby  summer  resorts  to 
whom  “Blue  Streak”  editions  of  the 
paper  are  taken  by  airplane  daily.  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Michigan  towns  are  on  the 
route  of  the  three  Daily  News  planes. 
Two  of  the  planes  are  J6-.300 
Wright  engined  Bellancas  and  one  is  a 
J,v20()  Bcllanca.  The  fourth  plane  is 
iield  in  reserve  at  the  Paul-Waukee  Fly¬ 
ing  Field.  The  cities  served  by  tbe 
Daily  News  planes  are:  Wausau,  Wood¬ 
ruff.  Rhinelander,  Eagle  River  and 
I’bclps  in  Wisconsin  and  Renton  Harbor, 
.St.  Joseph,  Mu.skegon,  Saugatuck,  Peto- 
skey,  Wequetonsing,  Travers  City  and 
-Mackinaw  City  in  Michigan. 

From  Mackinaw  the  “Blue  Streaks” 
are  transported  to  Mackinac  Island  in 
speed  Ixiats.  Records  this  year  show  that 
the  demand  for  the  final  markets,  sports 
and  later  news  editions  of  the  Chicago 
paper  are  increasing. 

The  Chicago  Daily  Illu.*trated  Times 
(Continued  on  page  .SO) 
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RUSSIAN  PULPW(X)D  BARRED  FROM  U.  S. 
BECAUSE  PRODUCED  BY  CONVICT  LABOR 

Entry  Denied  to  Ships  With  Cargoes  for  International  Paper 
Company — Embargo  Announced  July  28  After  Protests 
of  I.  P.  and  Amtorg  Prove  of  No  Avail 

By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  Sl  Publisher 


WASHINGTON.  July  31.— The  Am- 
”  torg  Trading  Corporation,  the  trade 
organization  operating  in  behalf  of  the 
Russian  Soviet,  must  prove  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  Treasury  E>epartment  that 
the  pulpwood  produced  about  Archangel 
and  shipped  to  this  country  was  not  the 
product  of  convict  or  slave  labor  before 
it  will  be  permitted  to  enter  the  United 
States. 

Seymour  Lowman,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  in  charge  of  cus¬ 
toms,  stated  on  Thursday  that  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  lieing  given  officials  and  at¬ 
torneys  for  the  Amtorg  to  present  any 
proof  they  may  have  that  the  large  ship¬ 
ments  to  this  country  of  Russian  pulp- 
wood  were  not  produced  in  violation  of 
the  American  tariff  law  against  importa¬ 
tions  of  products  of  convict  or  slave 
labor  and  that  meanwhile  his  order  pro¬ 
hibiting  their  importation  will  stand. 
The  Amtorg  representatives  were  given 
a  hearing  by  Mr.  Lowman  on  Tue.sday, 
and  permission  was  granted  to  file  briefs 
and  further  documentary  evidence  on 
Thursday.  At  that  time  they  asked  for 
more  time  and  it  was  granted. 

Meanwhile  the  two  ships  laden  with 
Russian  pulpwood,  one  at  the  docks  in 
New  York  and  one  at  Portland,  Oregon, 
are  denied  permission  to  discharge  their 
cargoes.  The  same  applies  to  76  other 
ships  carrying  pulpwood  bound  from  the 
Archangel  region  to  the  I'nited  States, 
Mr.  Lowman  declared. 

The  .•\mtorg  has  not  indicated  to  the 
Treasury  Department  if  the  79  shiploads 
of  Russian  pulpwood  now  enroute  con¬ 
stitutes  all  that  will  be  sent  to  the  United 
States  this  year,  or  whether  it  is  just  the 
k^ginning  of  a  shipment  that  will  con¬ 
tinue  until  Winter  weather  closes  the 
port  of  .Archangel. 

Among  organizations  aiding  Amtorg  in 
the  pre.sent  embargo  situation  is  the  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  and  Power  Company. 

International  Paper  Company  took  a 
stand  for  continued  importation  of  Rus¬ 
sian  pulpwood  as  necessary  to  opera¬ 
tion  of  .American  paper  mills.  A  state¬ 
ment  issued  this  week  .said : 

“Almost  all  paper  mills  in  the  North¬ 
eastern  L’nited  States  are  obliged  to  im¬ 
port  each  year  a  substantial  part  of  the 
pulpwood  required  for  their  operation. 
Heretofore,  this  wood  has  come  from 
Canada,  but  recently  Russian  pulpwood' 
has  appeared  in  the  market  and  in  1930 
International  Paper  Company  entered 
into  a  contract  for  the  purchase  from 
Russia  of  a  _  part  of  its  requirements 
for  its  mills  in  this  district. 

“While  this  Russian  pulpwood  is  no 
cheaper  than  the  Canadian  pulpwood,  it 
has  the  advantage  of  adding  another 
source  of  supply  of  raw  material  for 
the  operation  of  the  United  States  mills. 
This  pulpwood  is  substantially  the  only 
supply  available  for  import.  Other  than 
^nadian  pulpwood,  this  gives  addi¬ 
tional  assurance  of  line  to  the  company’s 
mills  in  the  United  States  and  of  em¬ 
ployment  to  their  men.  The  utilization 
of  Russian  pulpwood  is  in  the  interests 
of  American  workmen  rather  than  com¬ 
petitive  with  them. 

“Needless  to  say,  in  making  its  con¬ 
tract  for  pulpwood  from  Russia,  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company  had  no  intima¬ 
tion  that  convict  lalior  was  employed  in 
its  manufacture,  on  the  contrary,  the 
company  received  definite  assurance  that 
it  was  not,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
knowledge  of  the  information  on  which 
the  Treasury  Department  has  acted,  the 
company  remains  in  the  belief  that  the 
pulpwood  is  entitled  to  admission  to  this 
country. 

“It  is  particularly  important  that  the 
United  States  newsprint  industry  be  de¬ 
prived  of  no  proper  supply  of  raw  ma¬ 
terial.  Newsprint  is  not  protected  by 
tariff,  and  United  States  newsprint  mills 


and  American  workmen  in  newsprint 
mills  must  meet  not  only  the  competition 
of  Canadian  mills  with  their  unlimited 
supply  of  this  raw  material  but  also  the 
competition  of  European  mills  which  are 
now  drawing  very  heavily  upon  Russian 
supplies  of  pulpwood.  In  the  last  ten 
years,  the  output  of  the  Canadian  mills 
has  risen  from  half  to  more  than  double 
the  output  of  their  United  States  com¬ 
petitors,  while  the  output  of  United 
States  mills  has  been  declining.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  American  work¬ 
men  what  is  desirable  is  not  elimination 
of  the  Russian  supply  but  rather  assur¬ 
ances  of  its  continuance.” 

The  Treasury  Department  would  not 
make  public  the  evidence  on  which  its 
decision  to  exclude  Russian  woodpulp 
was  based,  on  the  ground  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  must  protect  those  who  gave  it  in¬ 
formation. 


BUYS  OUT  PARTNER 


George  Stevens  Sells  Interest  in  Ashe¬ 
ville  Citizen  to  C.  A.  Webb 

George  Stephens,  for  11  years  joint 
owner  with  Charles  A.  W’ebb  of  the 
Ashn'ille  (N.C.)  Citicen,  has  sold  his 
interest'  in  the  paper  to  Mr.  Webb.  Mr. 
Stephens,  who  was  formerly  president  of 
the  publishing  company,  will  retire  from 
active  participation  in  the  management 
of  the  Citizen. 

Mr.  Stephen’s  son,  George  Myers 
Stephens,  remains  a  director  and  retains 
his  present  connection  as  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

Mr.  Stephens  and  Mr.  Webb  purchased 
the  Citizen  in  1919.  His  object  in  sell¬ 
ing  his  interest  to  Mr.  Webb  was  that 
he  could  give  more  lime  to  his  other 
business  connections,  it  was  announced. 


NEAL  JONES  NAMED  M.  E. 

A.  J.  Ritchie,  editor  of  the  Seattle 
Star,  has  appointed  Neal  Jones  managing 
editor.  In  Seattle,  Mr.  Jones  was  city 
editor  and  news  editor  of  the  Times  and 
later  early  news  editor  of  the  Post-In- 
telligeneer.  In  previous  years,  Mr.  Jones 
served  as  city  editor  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  city  editor,  Cleveland  Press, 
managing  editor  of  the  Des  Moines 
News  and  editor  of  the  Omaha  Daily 
News. 


DIRECTING  G.  M.  ADVERTISING 

D.  P.  Brother,  former  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  sales  and” advertising  section 
of  General  Motors,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  advertising  section  with 
offices  at  Detroit. 


COL.  BLETHEN  ON  VACATION 

Col.  C.  B.  Blethen  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Seattle  Times,  is  spending  his  va¬ 
cation  attending  the  annual  outing  of  the 
Bohemian  Club  at  The  Grove,  on  Rus¬ 
sian  River,  in  California. 


BANS  OLD  STAND-BY  OF 
CLASSIFIED  COLUMNS 


New  York  Time*  Bara  Lost  and  Found 
Pbrase,  “No  Questions  Asked" 
at  Suggestion  of  Society  of 
Legal  Authors 


As  a  result  of  a  suggestion  made  by 
the  American  Association  of  Legal 
Authors,  the  New  York  Times  last 
week  banned  from  its  “Lost  and  Found” 
columns  that  old  stand-by,  “No  questions 
asked.”  This  phrase  was  recently  de¬ 
clared  by  the  Legal  Authors’  group  to  be 
a  form  of  encouragement  to  dishonest 
persons  to  use  the  lost  property  excuse 
as  a  means  of  cashing  in  on  stolen 
goods.  The  Times  is  the  first  newspaper 
to  take  this  step. 

The  Times  announced  its  new  ruling 
in  a  two-column  box  carried  in  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  section  and  has  made  it 
a  part  of  the  regular  notice  printed  over 
the  “Lost  and  Found”  classificatiem. 

The  action  of  the  Times  brought  a 
resolution  of  commendation  from  the 
Society  of  Legal  Authors. 

“This  association,”  the  resolution  read 
in  part,  “records  its  earnest  and  hearty 
approval  of  the  decision  of  the  New  York 
Times  in  the  premises,  and  authorizes 
and  requests  its  President  to  bring  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  other  repre¬ 
sentative  newspapers  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  attention  of 
organizations,  associations,  public  officers 
and  enlightened  individuals,  whose  co¬ 
operation  would  be  helpful,  to  the  end 
that  there  may  be  widespread  considera¬ 
tion  in  journalistic  circles  of  the  ethics 
and  propriety-  of  the  publication  of  lost 
property  notices  containing  the  objection¬ 
able  clause  indicated,  urging  upon  the 
press  of  the  United  States  the  wisdom 
and  desirability  of  following  the  salu¬ 
tary  example  of  the  New  York  Times 
in  the  respect  referred  to.” 

Archibald  R.  Watson,  president  of  the 
association,  informed  the  Times  that  sev¬ 
eral  other  newspaper  executives  have  re¬ 
acted  favorably  toward  the  movement. 
Among  these  are ;  Roy  W.  Howard, 
chairman  of  the  board,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers ;  Arthur  M.  Howe,  editor 
of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle;  and 
John  A.  Finneran,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  New  York  American; 


BAKER  76  YEARS  OLD 

Elliert  H.  Baker,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Clnvland  Plain  Dealer, 
celebrated  his  76th  birthday  July  25.  He 
was  surprised  by  a  party  of  friends  on 
that  date  at  his  home  in  Lyndhurst,  and 
was  given  a  loving  cup  in  appreciation  of 
his  services  for  the  Cleveland  Y.  M. 
C  A. 


ALLEN  AND  KNOX  VISIT  HOOVER 


Senator  Henry  J.  Allen  of  Kansas  (left)  and  Col.  Frank  Knox,  general  manager 
of  the  Hears!  Newspapers,  photographed  at  the  White  House  where  they  con¬ 
ferred  with  President  Hoover  recently. 


CABLES  SWAMPED  WITH 
EARTHQUAKE  NEWS 


Telephone  to  London  Used  by  Press 
Seririces  to  Speed  Stories — Air 
Conditions  Hampered  Radio 
Dispatches 


Press  association  correspondents  pene¬ 
trated  the  earthquake  devastated  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Southern  Italy  last  week  to 
send  graphic  stories  of  the  tragedy  to  an 
anxious  world.  Thousands  of  words 
pouring  out  of  Naples  and  Rome  caused 
cable  congestion  and  the  telephone  from 
Rome  to  London  was  resorted  to  for 
speedier  transmission  to  the  United 
States. 

United  Press  got  its  first  news  through 
to  Rome  from  Naples  the  only  place 
where  telegraph  and  telephone  wires  were 
not  down.  The  earthquake  rocked  Italy 
at  one  A.  M.  Rome  time,  July  23,  and 
eafly  that  morning  U.P.  had  a  story  on 
the  way  to  this  country.  Thomas  P. 
Morgan,  manager  of  the  United  Press 
Rome  bureau,  hurried  to  Naples  and 
toured  the  devastated  area  by  automobile. 

He  centered  his  activities  at  Henevento, 
where  emergency  telephone  wires  were 
erected.  By  noon.  New  York  time,  he 
had  sent  out  a  story  of  the  real  tragedy. 

His  story  was  supplemented  by  ma¬ 
terial  from  Edward  T.  Storer,  of  the 
Rome  bureau,  who  operated  from  Melfi, 
in  the  stricken  territory.  Both  men 
visited  towns  high  in  the  mountain  fast¬ 
nesses  to  obtain  eye-witness  accounts  of 
the  ruins. 

The  Associated  Press  experienced 
trouble  with  communications  from  Rome, 
according  to  Charles  Stephenson  Smith, 
chief  of  foreign  service.  Much  copy 
scheduled  to  be  sent  by  radio  had  to  be 
transferred  to  the  cable  l)ecause  of  the 
complete  failure  of  the  air  waves  at 
times  due  to  unfavorable  weather  con¬ 
ditions. 

William  Gargiulo,  Naples  correspond-  . 
ent  of  the  A.P.,  and  Andrue  Berding,  of  * 
the  Rome  bureau,  motored  through  the 
ciuake  zone  to  report  the  extent  of  the 
disaster.  Gargiulo  returned  to  Naples 
after  the  story  had  been  covered,  but 
Berding  remained  in  the  district  for  sev¬ 
eral  days. 

It  was  necessary  to  use  the  telephone 
to  London  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the 
cable  congestion,  Mr.  Smith  said,  and 
some  messages  were  delayed  24  hours. 

Hudson  Hawley,  in  charge  of  the  Rome 
bureau  during  the  illness  of  Salvatore 
Cortesi,  Rome  manager,  supervised  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  disaster. 

International  News  Service  assigned 
Guglielmo  Emanuel,  manager  of  the 
Rome  office,  to  go  into  the  stricken  area 
immediately  after  the  quake.  Frederick 
K.  Abbott,  manager  of  the  Paris  bureau, 
joined  Emanuel  on  the  story  and  went 
through  the  quake  zone  by  automobile. 

International  News  did  not  experience 
anv  great  trouble  with  communications, 
although  the  phone  to  London  was  put 
in  use.  according  to  H.  C.  Montee.  for¬ 
eign  director  of  I.N.S.  Most  of  the 
storv  was  sent  out  from  Naples. 

Mr.  Abiwtt  and  Phillip  Lemont  of  Uni¬ 
versal  Service,  described  the  earthquake 
in  a  radio  broadcast,  July  29.  Their  de¬ 
scriptions,  coming  from  Senator  Gugli¬ 
elmo  Marconi’s  yacht,  Electra,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  .50  miles  from  Rome,  was 
relayed  to  the  United  States  and  sent 
over  a  national  hook-up.  Frank  Ma.son, 
general  manager  of  I.N.S.,  also  spoke. 


ALDERMAN  ATTACKS  EDITOR 


Sherbrooke,  Ont.,  Official  and  Brother 
Haled  Into  Court 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Sher!ir(X)ke,  Ont.,  July  30 — When 
.\lderman  J.  K.  FMwards  and  his  brother, 
Arthur,  appeared  before  Judge  Le  May 
today  to  answer  to  a  charge  of  ^sauU 
on  the  person  of  Alfred  Wood,  editor  of 
the  Sherbrooke  Record,  the  case  was 
postponed  for  a  week. 

The  as.sault  charge  grows  out  of  an 
alleged  attack  on  Wood  by  the  Edwards 
Brothers  following  criticism  in  the 
Record  of  the  municipal  administration. 


DAILY’S  BUREAU  PROTECTING  INVESTORS 


$100,000  Returned  to  Buyers  of  Fake  Stock  Through  Efforts  of  New  York  Journal — Seven  Indictments 

and  Elight  Injunctions  Obtained — To  Seek  New  Legislation 


F.  ROCHE  salesman  is  also  taking  a  part  in  form- 

,  .  ....  .  r  j  1 _  itig  the  new  stock  sale  legislation,  because 

sales  in  every  state  through  federal  ac-  intimate  knowledge  of  the  myriad 

.  .  .  ..  loopholes  through  which  the  experienced 

\\hen  a  case  brought  up  for  investi-  operator  can  slip.  He  was  hired  prin- 
gation  bears  a  tint  of  apparent  mail  cipally  to  write  his  expose,  but  his  writ- 
traud,  It  IS  turned  over  inin^diately  to  ability  and  his  interest  in  newspaper 
the  y.  S.  Attorney  s  office.  Other  cases  .^^ork  will  probably  result  in  his  becom- 
are  followed  up  and  when  nine  or  ten  jj,g  ^  regular  staff  member  of  the  Jour- 
complaints  are  received  ^  against  a  sin^e  according  to  Mr.  Spiro, 
company,  that  cornpany  s  and  the  feature  of  the  Journal’s  daily 

charges  are  handed  in  to  the  State  tJu-  campaign  page  is  a  column  of  answers 
Securities.  to  questions  from  readers  concerning 

The  first  rush  of  responses  to  the  stocks  or  stock  salesmen. 

Journals  initial  query  has _  grown  until  Q,,e  of  the  most  recent  injunctions  ob- 
the  letters  received  up  to  this  N^ek  num-  tained  on  information  supplied  by  the 
ber  11,(^,  Mr.  Hunter  said.  These  are  Journal  was  against  J.  O.  Joseph  &  Co., 
in  addition  to  2,400  personal  calls  and  an  operating  from  247  Park  Ave.  This  con- 
uncountable  number  of  telephone  mes-  cern  admitted  selling  from  20,000  to 
sages.  _  25,000  shares  of  stock  at  prices  ranging 

Out-of-town  mail  fraud  cases  are  sent  from  $9  to  $12  a  share,  for  which  they 
immediately  to  the  U.  S.  Attorney’s  of-  pajj  $3  to  $4.10  a  share  to  the  issu- 
fice  for  the  state  in  which  the  fraud  ijjgr  organization. 

originated.  Two  of  these  have  been  re-  ^  warrant  was  also  recently  sworn  out 
turned  to  Texas,  two  to  Pennsylvania,  for  W.  W.  Easterday  for  fraudulent  op- 
four  to  Massachusetts,  one  to  the  Dis-  erations  in  stock  selling.  He  was  named 
trict  of  Columbia,  and  two  to  Maryland,  on  a  Journal  complaint  together  with 
As  a  result  of  the  co-operation  with  Charles  Greenhatis  and  nine  others. 
Massachusetts,  the  Boston  American,  ax\-  Greenhaus  has  already  been  arrested, 
other  Hearst  newspaper,  has  organized  “Although  we  have  already  succeeded 
a  bureau  similar  to  the  Journal’s,  and  in  returning  $100,000  in  actual  cash  to 
wire  reports  on  the  progress  of  investi-  persons  fleeced  by  fake  stock  promoters,’’ 
gations  are  now  exchanged  nightly  be-  Mr.  Hunter  said,  “the  greatest  useful- 
tween  the  two  papers.  ness  of  the  campaign  lies  in  the  warning 

A  list  of  250  known  swindlers,  who  are  it  issues  to  prospective  slock  purchasers 
reported  to  be  operating  in  Canada  at  to  be  careful  in  their  choice  of  securi- 
the  present  time,  was  recently  sent  by  ties.  It  is  impossible  to  count  the 
the  Journal  to  the  Registrar  of  Compan-  money  saved  through  this  advice,  al- 
ies  and  Corporations  for  the  Province  of  though,  according  to  Mr.  Washburn’s 
Ontario.  The  Registrar  in  turn  for-  estimate  it" will  run  more  than  $100,000,000 
warded  copies  of  the  list  to  other  Cana-  by  the  end  of  this  year.’’ 

dian  provinces.  - 

In  carrying  on  the  drive  daily  in  its  THACKREY  TO  SHANGHAI 

own  columns,  the  Journal  prints  a  page  of  _ 

news,  features  and  pictures.  Stories  of  Former  Buffalo  Time*  Editor  Will 
families  who  have  been  forced  into^v-  Evening  Po.t 

erty  by  the  depredations  of  the  smooth-  ,  ,  .  , 

tongued  securities  salesmen  are  run  each  Announcement  was  made  this  week 
day  with  an  account  of  the  progress  of  Thackrey,  former  editor  of 

the  campaign.  A  daily  picture  is  car-  ^ez’cland  Press,  associate  editor  of  New 
ried  of  a  “stocketeer’’,  the  Journal’s  term  Telegram  and  latterly 

for  the  “rvo”  operator  who  is  known  editor  of  nii^a/o  has  been  ap- 

to  have  been  convicted  at  one  time  but  is  P?'"ted  editor  oi  the  Shanghai  (China) 
now  at  liberty  nt^entng  Post  and  will  presently  sail  for 

The  leading  feature  of  the  daily  edi-  —  .  -a  ,  •  u 

torial  grist  is  a  series  by  “Ex-Swindler,”  Thf  Shanghai  Evening  Post  is  pub- 
a  veteran  fake  st(Kk  salesman,  who  is  hshed  by  Carl  H.  Crow,  who  gained  his 
exposing  the  methods  of  some  of  the  newspaper  experience  in  this  country, 

...  lotAr  /lAvAlrvmnor  on  onv^rtf  cincr  oorAn/»v 


ONE  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  cash 
has  been  returned  to  victims  of 
fraudulent  stock  salesmen  and  the  flow 
of  untold  thousands  into  the  itching 
palms  of  these  sleek  racketeers  has  been 
dammed  by  the  New  York  Evening 
Journal  in  a  vigorous  campaign  to  wipe 
out  the  evils  of  the  “sucker  list.”  The 
drive,  which  has  been  running  a  swift 
course  for  the  past  month  is  backed  by 
federal,  state  and  county  district  attor¬ 
neys’  offices  and  has  resulted  in  a  list  of 
indictments  and  injunctions  that  have 
put  an  end  to  the  activities  of  a  number 
of  “gyp”  operators. 

The  idea  was  started  as  a  six-week 
feature  by  \\'illiam  A.  Curley,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Evening  Journal,  but 
the  overwhelming  response  from  readers, 
whose  hard-earned  savings  slipped  into 
the  glib  salesmen’s  capacious  pockets, 
has  necessitated  an  indefinite  extension 
of  the  campaign.  The  Journal’s  stock 
fraud  bureau,  established  to  handle  the 
thousands  of  complaints,  will,  in  all 
probability  become  a  permanent  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  organization,  according  to 
Amster  Spiro,  the  Journal’s  city  editor. 

Seven  indictments  and  eight  injunc¬ 
tions  have  already  been  obtained  against 
concerns  and  individuals  peddling  worth¬ 
less  paper  under  the  guise  of  dividend- 
producing  securities.  Five  of  the  indict¬ 
ments  were  handed  down  by  the  New 
York  County  Grand  Jury  and  two  in 
Nassau  County.  Two  more  cases  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  Charles  H.  Tuttle  and  will 
shottly  be  presented  to  the  New  York 
County  Grand  Jury. 

With  $200,000,000  given  as  the  amount 
lost  by  the  people  of  New  York  State 
in  worthless  stock  last  year,  Watson 
Washburn,  dputy  attorney  general  in 
charge  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Securi¬ 
ties,  estimated  last  week  that  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  campaign,  in  view  of  its  present 
accomplishments,  will  slash  the  fake 
stock  loss  to  less  than  $100,000,000  this 
year.  This  reduction  will  include  both 
money  actually  returned ,  and  money  di¬ 
verted  from  its  course  toward  the  liank 
accounts  of  the  “stocketeers”  before  it 
is  lost. 

The  Hearst  daily’s  crusade  was 
launched  a  little  more  than  a  month  ago 
with  the  mailing  of  106,000  letters  to 
persons  whose  names  appeared  on  stock 
salesmen’s  “sucker  lists,”  Kent  A. 
Hunter,  director  of  the  Journal’s  stock 
fraud  bureau,  told  this  reporter.  The 
letters  diplomatically  explained  the 
source  from  which  the  addressee’s  name 
had  been  obtained  and  frankly  asked, 
“Are  you  a  ‘sucker’?”.  The  letter  as¬ 
sured  the  person  no  offense  was  intended 
and  told  of  the  proposed  drive  to  stop 
the  operations  of  the  fake  stock  pro¬ 
moters.  Mr.  Curley’s  signature  was  ap¬ 
pended. 

F'rom  this  batch  of  letters  2,800  re¬ 
plies  were  gleaned  in  a  short  time,  Mr. 
Hunter  said.  Of  course,  everyone  on 
the  list  had  not  necessarily  purchased 
bad  stocks,  he  explained. 

“These  ‘sucker  lists’  are  made  up  of 
the  names  of  people  who  have,  at  some 
time,  bought  some  sort  of  stock,”  he 
declared.  “The  stock  they  bought  was 
probably  in  most  instances  perfectly  re¬ 
liable,  but  once  they  have  put  their 
money  into  a  stock  investment  they  are 
marked  as  prospects  for  the  sale  of 
shares  in  anything  from  a  non-existent 
iron  mine  to  a  bone-dry  oil  well. 

“The  ‘gyp’  operators  start  on  their 
customer  liy  offering  a  good  stock,  and 
after  they  have  gained  the  good  graces 
of  the  prospective  victim  they  suggest 
that  a  good  buy  in  stocks  of  the  some- 
thing-or-other  corporation  could  be  made 
with  the  dividends  he  has  already  earned 
and  some  additional  capital.  That’s  how 
they  unload  their  worthless  securities.” 

The  rapid  growth  of  interest  in  the 
Journal’s  drive  during  the  past  month 
has  necessitated  an  elaborate  layout  for 
handling  and  investigating  complaints. 


William  A.  Curley 

are  Emanuel  Kleid,  assistant  United 
States  attorney;  lohn  J.  McNabe,  an  as¬ 
sistant  from  the  office  of  District  Attor¬ 
ney  Crane;  and  Edward  De  Long,  from 
the  office  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Securi¬ 
ties.  E.  L.  Reidy,  of  the  New  York  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau,  works  with  the 
Journal  from  the  bureau’s  office. 

The  Journal  reporters  who  keep  con¬ 
tact  with  official  sources  and  work  on 
investigations  are:  Robert  J.  Morris, 
chief  investigator ;  Leo  Mishkin,  cover¬ 
ing  District  Attorney  Crane’s  office ;  Ed¬ 
ward  Mahar,  at  U.  S.  Attorney  Tuttle’s 
headquarters;  John  Clemens,  contact  man 
for  Brooklyn  Federal  and  County  at¬ 
torney’s  office;  William  Wright,  at  New 
Jersey  points ;  Joseph  O’Conner,  cover¬ 
ing  Bronx  County;  and  Maurice  Rodesk, 
at  the  state  legislature. 

Rodesk  is  drawing  up  a  bill  covering 
state  control  of  securities  sales,  which 
will  be  presented  for  adoption  by  the 
legislature  in  the  fall,  Mr.  Hunter  said. 
Queries  have  been  sent  to  attorney  gen¬ 
erals  in  every  state,  asking  their  versions 
of  an  ideal  bill  for  stock  sale  control.  If 
the  attempt  to  obtain  new  state  legisla¬ 
tion  is  successful  efforts  will  be  made  to 
effect  uniform  practice  governing  stock 


LEVY  TO  GREENSBORO 


REPORTERS  AND  ALDERMEN  PLAY  BASEBALL 


WINSTOCK  GOING  ABROAD 

Walter  B.  Winstock  of  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  PhiJadelf’hio.  Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin  leaves  August  14  on  the  F'uropa  for 
a  short  trip  to  F'urope.  visiting  Berlin, 
Paris  and  London.  He  will  join  his 
family  and  will  return  to  Philadelphia 
about  Sept.  14. 


Members  of  the  City  Hall  Reporters*  Association  of  New  York  and  the 
Aldermen  of  the  city  met  last  week  on  the  diamond  at  Hollywood  Cardens, 
Pelham  Bay,  with  Mayor  James  J.  Walker  acting  as  umpire.  Photograph 
shows  the  captains  of  the  teams  choosing  sides.  Left  to  right — Murray  Stand, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  committee;  Mayor  Walker;  John  Wagner, 
Bronx  Home  News,  president  of  the  City  Hall  Reporters,  and  Peter  McCuiness, 
Greenpoint  alderman. 


CRIST  ON  VACATION 

Harris  Crist,  managing  editor  of  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  will  go  to 
Martha’s  \’ineyard  next  week  for  a 
three  weeks’  vacation. 


'  / 
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FOX  CONCENTRATES  COPY  IN  NEWSPAPERS 


House  Managers  in  150  Cities  Ordered  to  Discontinue  All  Other  Media — Roxy  Theatre’s  Success  and 
Others  Cited  as  Reason  for  Policy — Advertising  Manager  Gives  Views  on  Publicity 


By  JOHN  W.  PERRY  publicity  in  one  hand.  ‘Give  us  so  mj 

lines  of  advertising,’  they  say, 

iiditure  of  each  papers,  and  on  certain  newspapers  that  gj^.g  much  free  space.’ 

usually  10  per  could  carry  our  story  where  we  wanted  publicity  aside,  it  is  in  the 

s.  _  Out  of  this  it  to  be  read.  Instead  of  flopping  the  vertising  columns  that  we  draw  ai 
iries  and  otiier  first  week,  as  many  confidently  pre-  ences  to  our  houses.  And  it  is 
ig  and  publicity  dieted,  the  picture  was  carried  over  to  a  advertising  that  we  intend  to  give  ( 
proximately  70  second  week,  and  both  weeks  were  good  greatest  attention, 
for  advertising  weeks,  too.  ...  the  whole,  I  would  say  that  nc' 

j  .  "Given  a  certain  advertising  budget  and  papers  are  much  more  ready  to  acc 
in  his  order  he  a  certain  theatre  in  a  certain  city  or  theatrical  news  now  than  they  w 
;tween  the  vari-  town,  we  know  nearly  exactly  what  to  say  ten  years  ago.  One  of  the  reas 
s  regards  their  expect.  Theatres  in  small  towns,  as  well  for  this  is,  I  believe,  because  of 
in  advertising  as  those  in  the  cities,  have  proven  this  tabloid  newspapers,  and  the  emphi 
nonstrated  time  to  us  time  and  time  again.  they  have  laid  on  theatrical  happenir 

e  reasons  given  “The  executive  versed  in  advertising  is  The  Broadway  columnists  who  h 
ess  was  by  far  extremely  important  in  this  business,  such  a  large  following,  live  and  brea 
ns  for  packing  Show  me  a  good  advertising  man  who  on  theatrical  news.  They  are  constai 
ys  theatres.  wants  to  join  forces  with  Fox,  and  I’ll  asking  us  for  more  and  more  infori 
nis,  Mr.  Yorke  make  him  a  house  m.anager  in  a  jiffy.  A  tioii.  They  have  demonstrated,  it  se< 
heir  own  adver-  good  advertising  man  can  do  more  to  to  me,  that  theatrical  news  is  inter 
oit  and  .\tlanta  fill  a  theatre  than  any  other  class  of  jug  in  itself.’’ 

;  copy  is  placed  executive.”  - 

1  each  manager  Yorke  wants  his  advertising-  ASKS  MAYOR  TO  RESIGN 

iirectmg  his  ad-  house  manager  to  lie  a  good  publicity  _ 

rule  that  only  man  also.  And  if  he  can  get  an  adver-  a  ^  Ar»  r*  -i  o  • 

ised  henceforth  Using  man  who  has  also  had  press  agent  Attorney  AcU  After  Daily  Pri 

experience,  and  particularly  in  the  movie  Interview  on  Crime 

?ers,”  he  said,  line,  he  will  give  him  the  preference.  Indications  are  that  the  vice  campj 
3unt  ot  institu-  “Ry  g  good  publicity  man,”  he  said,  which  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Obscrver-l 


FOX  theatres  in  about  150  cities  and 
towns  between  the  Mississippi  River 
and  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  this  week 
launched  a  new  policy  of  placing  all 
their  advertising  in  the  newspapers. 
Previously  house  managers  could  use 
their  advertising  appropriation  as  they 
saw  fit,  but  under  a  new  ruling  issued 
July  28  by  G.  S.  Yorke,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  Fox  Theatres  Corporation, 
New  York,  it  was  stipulated  that  in  each 
locality  newspapers  be  used  exclusively 
hereafter. 

The  instr'uctions  are  not  part  of  a  re¬ 
trenchment  plan.  The  substance  of  the 
policy  is  that  the  same  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation  lie  used,  but  that  other  media, 
billboards,  mail  and  radio,  be  eliminated. 

In  explanation  of  this  action  the  man¬ 
agement  of  Fox  Theatres  Corporation 
made  the  following  announcement : 

"The  instructions  to  our  managers  to 
henceforth  confine  their  advertising  to 
newspapers  have  come  after  a  careful 
survey  of  the  value  of  that  medium  for 
the  requirements  of  our  business. 

“In  the  development  of  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  from  a  fad  to  one  of  the  leading 
industries  of  the  country  the  newspapers 
have  given  very  definite  assistance.  Be¬ 
sides  furnishing  an  advertising  medium 
which  is  most  flexible  they  have  been  in¬ 
strumental  through  their  critical  and 
their  other  commentary  columns  in  build¬ 
ing  up  a  news  interest  in  motion  pic¬ 
tures  which  has  a  distinct  value.  While, 
primarily,  these  columns  have  a  value  to 
the  newspapers  themselves,  they  undoubt¬ 
edly  create  a  logical  medium  to  adver¬ 
tise  current  program.s  to  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  public. 

“The  exigencies  of  our  business  re- 
uire  flexibility.  Frequently  the  theatres 
of  this  corporation  must  make  quick 
changes  in  programs.  These  can  always 
be  advertised  in  newspaper  columns. 

“The  newspaper  columns  also  permit 
the  best  use  of  decorative  advertising 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  advertising 
of  the  theatres  of  this  corporation. 

“Increased  space  is  always  available 
to  us  in  newspaper  columns.  In  using 
other  mediums  we  have  not  always  found 
additional  space  readily  accessible  on 
limited  notice. 

“Newspaper  advertisements  can  be 
changed  or  corrected  with  greater  dis¬ 
patch,  minimum  cost  and  greatest  con¬ 
venience. 

“Except  in  rare  cases  theatrical  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  newspapers  do  not  have 
to  compete  with  non-theatrical  copy. 

“Newspaper  advertisements  can  be  di¬ 
gested  at  the  convenience  of  the  reader. 

“These  instructions  to  our  managers 
are  not  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment. 
The  Roxy  Theatre  which  holds  the  rec¬ 
ord  for  gross  business,  both  in  respect  to 
specific  weeks  and  to  the  whole  period 
over  which  it  has  operated,  has  never 
used  any  other  advertising  medium  than 
the  newspapers.  The  same  holds  true 
for  a  number  of  our  small  houses. 

“Frequent  ‘tie-ups’  between  newspapers 
and  our  theatres,  which  have  invariably 
^en  mutually  lieneficial.  prove  that  there 
is  a  strong  bond  between  them.  The 
newspaper  readers  and  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  theatre  patrons  are  one  public.” 

What  this  new  poliev  will  mean  to 
newspapers  in  those  cities  and  towns 
where  Fox  theatres  are  located  depends 
on  how  extensively  the  separate  theatres 
had  depended  on  media  other  than  news¬ 
papers.  In  some  instances,  Mr.  Yorke 
told  Editor  &  Publisher,  exhibitors  had 
spent  not  more  than  .'iO  per  cent  of  their 
appropriations  in  newspapers,  the  other 
50  per  cent  going  elsewhere.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  said,  many  house  man¬ 
agers  had  made  a  practice  of  investing 
the  bulk  of  their  appropriations  in  news¬ 
paper  space. 

Mr.  Yorke  declined  to  give  figures  con¬ 
cerning  the  total  advertising  expenditure 
of  the  corporation  and  a  list  of  the  cities 
and  towns  wherein  Fox  theatres  are 
located. 


E.  P.  ADLER  ELECTED 


Named  Pretident  of  Lincoln  Star, 
Newest  Lee  Syndicate  Daily 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  July  29. —  Stock¬ 
holders  of  the  Star  Publishing  Company, 
Lee  Syndicate  organization,  which  re¬ 
cently  acquired  the  Lincoln  Star,  at  a 
meeting  this  week  elected  E.  P.  Adler, 
president  of  the  Lee  Syndicate,  president 
of  the  Star  Publi.shing  company;  L.  P. 
Loomis,  vice-president ;  Frank  D. 
Throop,  secretary-treasurer  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  Mr.  Throop  was  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  l)a7vnf'ort  (la.)  Democrat 
and  went  to  Lincoln  the  first  of  the 
month  to  take  charge  of  the  newest  ac¬ 
quisition  to  the  Lee  group. 

Directors  of  the  company  have  been 
elected  as  follows:  Messrs.  Adler, 
I^omis  and  Throop;  P>urdick  N.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  Davenport;  Mrs.  A.  W.  Lee, 
Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa;  Philip  D.  Adler, 
Kewanee,  Ill.;  H.  E.  Gooch,  L.  B.  Tobin 
and  J.  E.  Lawrence,  Lincoln. 


OmCERS  OF  VIRGINIA  ASSOCIATION 


BURNED  BY  FLASH 

Bede  Irvin,  photographer,  and  Glenn 
Cunningham,  reporter,  for  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register,  suffered  badly 
burned  hands  recently  while  taking  a 
night  outdoor  flashlight  picture.  A 
strong  wind  blew  the  burning  powder 
back  on  their  hands. 


ISSUES  MARKET  FORM 

The  Meriden  (Conn.)  Reeord  has  iS' 
sued  a  standard  market  form  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
.Xmerican  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


Photograph  shows  officers  of  the  Virginia  Press  Association  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting  at  Virginia  Beach.  July  18.  Left  to  right:  James  G  Latimer, 
Farmville  Herald,  secretary;  C.  H.  Edwards,  Altavista  Journal,  president; 
and  (Jeorge  O.  Greene.  Clifton  Forge  Review,  treasurer. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  August  2,  1930 

TWO  CITIES  ATTAIN  ONE  MILUON  RANK 

Twenty-five  Others  Pass  100,000  Mark,  Editor  &  Publisher  Study  of  Census  Figures  Reveals — 
Unofficial  Populations  of  361  Cities  Given — Detroit  and  Los  Angeles  Jump 


By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 


WASHINGTON,  July  31. — Although 
it  is  too  early  to  state  definitely  just 
where  the  cities  of  the  country  with  100,- 
000  population  or  more  will  find  them¬ 
selves  when  the  final  census  figures  have 
been  published,  compilations  made  un¬ 
officially  by  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
Washington  bureau  show  that  there  will 
^  two  more  cities  in  the  million  class  in 
1930  and  about  25  more  in  the  100,000 
class  than  in  1920. 

The  two  new  million  cities  are  De¬ 
troit  and  Los  Angeles.  Their  1930  pop¬ 
ulations.  based  on  preliminary  figures, 
are  1,5M,397  and  1,231,730,  respectively. 
In  1920  they  had  993,678  and  576,673 
persons,  respectively. 

This  year’s  census  also  moves  Los 
Angeles  from  the  tenth  city  in  size  to 
the  fifth,  but  Detroit  remains  No.  4. 
The  first  three,  of  course,  are  New 


York  City,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia. 

Of  the  largest  cities  Philadelphia 
showed  the  smallest  percentage  of  gain, 
7.5.  New  York  gained  24  per  cent; 
Chicago,  24.8 ;  Detroit,  57.4,  and  Los 
Angeles,  113.59.  In  fairness  to  the 
Quaker  City,  it  is  well  to  call  attention 
to  the  development  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  past  10  years 
in  Delaware  and  Montgomery  coun¬ 
ties,  just  outside  the  Philadelphia 
city  line,  and  in  New  Jersey,  across  the 
Delaware  River.  While  these  places  are 
not  counted  in  the  census  as  parts  of 
Philadelphia,  most  of  the  people  work 
and  buy  in  Philadelphia  and  to  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes  are  Philadelphians. 
Similar  conditions  exist  in  many  other 


cities,  so  the  census  figures  are  un¬ 
satisfactory  to  many  civic  boomers. 

The  1930  figures  naturally  show  great 
gains  in  a  number  of  California  cities 
and  they  also  reflect  the  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  south  by  showing  ex¬ 
ceptional  gains  in  a  number  of  southern 
cities.  Atlanta,  for  instance,  jumped 
from  200,616  in  1920  to  347,991  in  1930. 
Other  cities  registered  similarly  large 
increases. 

It  is  too  early  at  this  time  to  pro¬ 
duce  any  figures  which  will  reveal  the 
trend  of  growth  of  metropolitan  areas 
around  the  large  cities,  because  in  most 
cases  the  census  supervisors  in  the  field 
have  been  dilatory  in  returning  their 
data  to  Washington.  Naturally,  the 


figures  for  the  large  cities  are  received 
first. 

With  the  knowledge  that  there  are 
no  official  figures  which  show  the  rank¬ 
ing  of  cities  according  to  the  1930 
census.  Editor  &  Publisher  presents 
herewith  tables  which  will  show  the 
approximate  ranking  of  cities  from  the 
largest  to  those  of  25,000  papulation. 

In  reading  these  tables  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  rankings  shown 
probably  will  not  exactly  coincide  with 
the  final  rankings  after  all  figures  are 
in.  However,  they  are  approximate  and 
the  changes  should  be  small ;  that  is, 
cities  in  this  list  should  be  within  two 
or  three  points  of  their  final  place, 
though  this  cannot  be  guaranteed.  The 
figures  are  the  best  available  at  the 
present  time  and  are  presented  for  what 
they  are  worth.  The  listing  follows: 


1930 

1920 

1930 

1920 

1930 

1920 

19.30 

1920 

Population 

Population 

Rating 

Rating 

Population 

Population 

Rating 

Rating 

New  York  City . 

.  6,959,915 

5,620,048 

1 

1 

New  Bedford,  Mass . 

.  112,804 

121,217 

75 

5.3 

Chicago . 

.  3,373,753 

2,701 ,705 

2 

2 

Reading,  Pa . 

.  110,289 

107,784 

76 

64 

Philadelphia . 

.  1 .961 .458 

1,823,779 

3 

3 

Miami,  Fla . 

.  110,025 

29,571 

77 

255 

Detroit . 

.  1,564,397 

993,678 

4 

4 

Wichita,  Kans . 

.  109,832 

72,217 

78 

96 

Los  Angeles . 

.  1,231,730 

576,673 

5 

10 

Tacoma,  W’ash . 

.  106,837 

96,965 

79 

71 

Cleveland . 

.  901 ,482 

796,841 

6 

5 

Knoxville,  Tenn . 

.  105,797 

77,818 

80 

88 

St.  I>3uis . 

.  822,032 

772.897 

7 

6 

Canton,  0 . 

.  105,524 

87,091 

81 

82 

Baltimore . 

.  801,741 

73.3,826 

8 

8 

Wilmington,  Del . 

.  105.191 

110,168 

82 

62 

Boston . 

.  783,451 

748.060 

9 

7 

Peoria,  Ill . 

.  105,1.55 

76,121 

83 

91 

Pittsburgh . 

.  669,631 

588,. 34.3 

10 

9 

South  Bend,  Ind . 

.  103,694 

70,98,3 

84 

100 

San  Francisco . 

.  625,974 

506,676 

11 

12 

Somerville,  Mass . 

.  10.3,604 

9.3,091 

85 

76 

Buffalo . 

.  572,913 

506,775 

12 

11 

Evansville,  Ind . 

.  103,151 

85,264 

86 

84 

Milwaukee . 

.  568,962 

457,147 

13 

13 

Utica,  N.  Y . 

.  102 .633 

94,156 

87 

74 

Washington,  D.  C . 

.  485.,  7 16 

437,571 

14 

14 

Lynn,  Mass . 

.  102,327 

99.148 

88 

69 

Minneapolis,  Minn . 

.  464,674 

380,. 582 

15 

18 

El  Paso,  Tex . 

.  101,975 

77  ,560 

89 

89 

New  Orleans,  La . 

.  455,792 

.387,219 

16 

17 

Duluth,  Minn . 

.  101,231 

98,917 

90 

70 

Cincinnati,  0 . 

.  449,331 

401  .247 

17 

16 

Waterburv,  Conn . 

.  101,107 

91 ,715 

91 

79 

Newark,  N.  J . 

.  444,170 

414,524 

18 

15 

Tampa,  Fla . 

.  100,910 

51 ,608 

92 

1.37 

Kansas  City,  Mo . 

.  392,640 

.324,410 

19 

19 

Lowell,  Mass . 

.  1(M)..3(M) 

112,759 

93 

61 

Indianapolis,  Ind . 

.  364,073 

314,194 

20 

21 

Gary,  Iml . 

.  97 .420 

.55,378 

94 

129 

Seattle,  Wash . 

.  363,1.34 

.315.312 

21 

20 

Schenectady,  N.  Y . 

.  95.6.52 

88,723 

95 

81 

Atlanta,  Ga . 

.  347,991 

200,616 

22 

33 

Sacramento,  Cal . 

.  9.3,685 

65,857 

96 

109 

Rochester,  N.  Y . 

.  325,019 

295.750 

23 

23 

Allentown,  Pa . 

.  92 .052 

73,502 

97 

95 

Jersey  City,  N.  J . 

.  316,914 

298,103 

24 

22 

W’ilkesBarrc,  Pa . 

.  86.. 507 

73,8.33 

98 

94 

Louisville,  Ky . 

.  307,808 

2.34,891 

25 

29 

Bayonne,  N.  J . 

.  85,822 

76,754 

99 

W 

Portland,  Ore . 

.  299,122 

2,58,288 

26 

24 

Rockford,  Ill . 

.  81,954 

65,651 

100 

110 

Toledo,  D . 

.  290,787 

24.3,164 

27 

26 

Lawrence,  Mass . 

.  81,949 

94,270 

101 

73 

Houston,  Tex . 

.  289,428 

1,38.276 

28 

45 

Savannah,  Ga . 

.  84,714 

83,2.52 

102 

85 

Columbus,  O . 

.  289,056 

237,0.31 

29 

28 

Charlotte,  N.  C . 

.  82,645 

46,3.38 

10.3 

154 

Denver,  Colo . 

.  287,644 

2.56,491 

.30 

25 

Little  Rock,  Ark . 

.  81,624 

64 .997 

104 

111 

Oakland,  Cal . 

.  284,213 

216,261 

.31 

31 

Berkeley,  Cal . 

.  81 .54,3 

55  .886 

105 

127 

St.  Paul,  Minn . 

.  270,883 

2.34.698 

32 

30 

Altoona,  Pa . 

.  81,502 

60. .331 

106 

116 

Dallas,  Tex . 

.  260,397 

1.58,976 

.3.3 

42 

Saginaw,  Mich . 

.  80,409 

61 .90.3 

107 

114 

Birmingham,  Ala . 

.  257,657 

178,806 

.34 

36 

Harrisburg,  Pa . 

.  80,284 

75,917 

108 

92 

.^kron,  0 . 

.  •  256,353 

208,4.35 

35 

32 

St.  Joseph,  Mo . 

.  79,226 

77  .9.39 

109 

87 

San  Antonio,  Tex . 

.  254,562 

161 .379 

.36 

41 

Sioux  City,  la . 

.  79,031 

71,227 

110 

99 

Memphis,  Tenn . 

.  252,049 

162, .351 

.37 

40 

Lansing,  Mich . 

.  78,421 

57  ,.327 

111 

124 

Providence,  R.  I . 

.  251 .029 

2.37,. 595 

.38 

27 

Pawtucket,  R.  I . 

.  77,203 

64,248 

112 

112 

Omaha,  Neb . 

.  214,175 

191 .601 

.39 

34 

Manchester,  N.  H . 

.  76,886 

78,384 

113 

86 

Syracuse,  N.  Y . 

.  209,277 

171 ,717 

40 

37 

Shreveport,  La . 

.  76,659 

43,874 

114 

164 

Dayton,  0 . 

.  200,763 

152.5.59 

41 

4,3 

Binghamton,  N.  Y . 

.  76,601 

66,800 

115 

105 

Worcester,  Mass . 

.  196,. 395 

179,7.54 

42 

.35 

Lincoln,  Neb . 

.  75.919 

54,934 

116 

130 

Richmond,  Va . 

.  182,883 

171 .667 

4.3 

.38 

Pasadena,  Cal . 

.  75,875 

45 .354 

117 

158 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla . 

.  182,845 

91 ,295 

44 

80 

Huntington,  W.  Va . 

.  75.575 

50,177 

118 

143 

Youngstown,  6 . 

.  170,004 

1,32,. 358 

45 

50 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y . 

.  75.. 306 

50,760 

119 

139 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich . 

.  168,234 

137,6.34 

46 

48 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C — 

.  75,272 

48,395 

120 

148 

Hartford,  Conn . 

.  163,849 

1,38,0.36 

47 

46 

E.  St.  I^ouis,  Ill . 

.  74,024 

66,740 

121 

106 

New  Haven,  Conn . 

.  162 ,650 

162.537 

48 

39 

Troy,  N.  Y . 

.  72  ..350 

72,013 

122 

98 

Fort  Worth,  Tex . 

.  160,892 

106,482 

49 

65 

Quincy,  Mass . 

.  71,965 

47,876 

123 

150 

Flint,  Mich . 

.  156,422 

91  .,599 

50 

77 

Springfield,  Ill . 

.  71,857 

59 . 183 

124 

120 

Nashville,  Tenn . . 

.  153,153 

118, .342 

51 

56 

Portland,  Me . 

.  70,452 

69,272 

125 

101 

Springfield,  Mass . 

.  149,861 

129.614 

52 

51 

Lakewood,  O . 

.  69,811 

41,732 

126 

173 

San  Diego,  Cal . 

.  147,897 

74,68,3 

53 

93 

Roanoke,  Va . 

.  69,096 

50,842 

127 

138 

Bridgeport,  Conn . 

.  147,206 

14.3.. 555 

54 

44 

Springfield,  0 . 

.  68,406 

60,840 

128 

115 

Scranton,  Pa . 

.  143,428 

1.37,783 

55 

47 

New  Britain,  Conn . 

.  67,84.3 

59,316 

129 

119 

Des  Moines,  la . 

.  142,469 

126.468 

56 

52 

Racine,  W’is . 

.  67,515 

.58,59,3 

1,30 

121 

Long  Beach,  Cal . 

.  141  ..390 

.55,. 59.3 

57 

128 

East  Orange,  N.  J . 

.  67,344 

50,710 

131 

140 

Tulsa,  Okla . 

.  141,281 

72,075 

58 

97 

Johnstown,  Pa . 

.  66,886 

67,327 

1.32 

104 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah . 

.  140,058 

118,110 

59 

57 

Mobile,  Ala . 

.  65,917 

60,151 

133 

118 

Paterson,  N.  J . 

.  138,267 

1,35,875 

60 

49 

Montgomery,  Ala . 

.  65,801 

43.464 

1,34 

167 

Yonkers,  N.  Y . 

.  135,123 

100,176 

61 

68 

Cicero,  Ill . 

.  65,776 

44 .995 

135 

160 

Jacksonville,  Fla . 

.  129,682 

91  ,5.58 

62 

78 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J . 

.  65,748 

50,682 

136 

141 

Norfolk,  Va . 

.  127,808 

115,777 

6.3 

59 

Pontiac,  Mich . 

.  65,. 544 

34,273 

1,37 

221 

Albanv,  N.  Y . 

.  127, .3.58 

11. 3.. 344 

64 

60 

Newton,  Mass . 

.  65,295 

46 .054 

138 

155 

Trenton,  N.  J . 

.  122,610 

119,289 

65 

55 

Covington,  Ky . 

.  65,247 

57,121 

139 

125 

Kansas  City,  Kan . 

.  122,. 327 

101  ,177 

66 

67 

Hammond,  Ind . 

.  64,52.3 

36.(M)4 

140 

213 

Chattanooga,  Tenn . 

.  119,5.39 

57,895 

67 

123 

Topeka,  Kans . 

.  64,005 

50 .022 

141 

144 

Camden,  N.  J. .  . 

.  117,172 

11 6.. 309 

68 

58 

Oaic  Park,  Ill . 

.  63,819 

39,8.30 

142 

186 

Erie,  Pa. . 

.  115,875 

9.3.372 

69 

75 

Brockton,  Mass . 

.  63,695 

66,1.38 

143 

107 

S|)okane,  W  ash . 

.  115,514 

104.4.37 

70 

66 

Passaic,  N.  J . 

.  63,108 

63,824 

144 

113 

Fort  W  ayne,  Ind . 

.  115,121 

86.. 549 

71 

83 

Glendale,  Cal . 

.  62 .607 

13,536 

145 

Elizabeth.  N.  1 . 

.  114,551 

95,782 

72 

72 

Terre  Haute,  Ind . 

.  62 ,54.3 

66,08,3 

146 

108 

tall  River,  Mass . 

.  114,348 

120,485 

73 

54 

Charleston,  S.  C . 

.  62,123 

67  ,957 

147 

103 

Cambridge,  Mass . 

.  113,650 

109,694 

74 

63 
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Evanston,  Ill . 

1930 

Population 
. .  61,766 

1920 

Population 

37,215 

1930 

Rating 

148 

1920 

Rating 

201 

Wheeling,  W.  Va . 

.  61,752 

54,322 

149 

132 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y . 

.  60,869 

42,726 

150 

170 

.  60,728 

56.727 

151 

126 

Lancaster,  W . 

.  60,596 

53,150 

152 

134 

Charleston,  W.  Va . 

.  60,411 

39,608 

153 

190 

Medford,  Mass . 

.  59,700 

39,038 

154 

193 

Augusta,  Ga . 

.  59,659 

52 .548 

155 

136 

Malden,  Mass . 

. .  58 ,483 

49,103 

157 

145 

Chester,  Pa . 

.  58,350 

58,030 

158 

122 

Bethlehem,  Pa . 

.  58,257 

50,358 

159 

142 

Madison,  Wis . 

.  57,815 

38,378 

160 

197 

San  Jose,  Cal . 

.  57,547 

39,642 

161 

- — - 

Springfield,  Mo . 

.  57,514 

39,631 

162 

188 

Beaumont,  Tex . 

.  57 ,483 

40,422 

163 

180 

Decatur,  Ill . . 

.  57.378 

43,818 

161 

165 

Holyoke,  Mass . . 

.  56,555 

60.203 

165 

117 

Stamford,  Conn . . 

.  56,532 

40,057 

166 

185 

Hoboken,  N.  J . . 

.  56,523 

68,166 

167 

102 

Hamtramckj  Mich . 

.  56,283 

48.615 

168 

147 

Irvington,  N .  J . 

.  56,110 

25,480 

169 

287 

Cedar  Rapids,  la . 

.  55 .939 

45,566 

170 

157 

York,  Pa . 

.  55,230 

47,512 

171 

152 

Jackron,  Mich . 

Kalamazoo,  Mich . 

.  54,870 

48,374 

172 

149 

.  54,707 

48  858 

173 

146 

McKeesport,  Pa . 

.  54,631 

45,975 

174 

156 

East  Chicago,  Ind . 

.  54.575 

35.967 

175 

215 

Macon,  Ga . 

.  53.866 

52.995 

176 

135 

.53  422 

19  861 

177 

Waco,  Tex . 

.  52.825 

38^500 

178 

195 

Highland  Park,  Mich . 

.  52,817 

46 ,4?9 

179 

153 

Fresno,  Cal . 

.  52,558 

44,616 

180 

162 

Hamilton,  O . 

.  52,108 

39,675 

181 

187 

Durham,  N.  C . 

.  52 ,026 

21,719 

182 

Austin,  Tex . 

.  51,435 

34,876 

183 

219 

Columbia,  S.  C . 

.  50,195 

37 .524 

184 

199 

Asheville,  N.  C . 

.  50,159 

28,504 

185 

265 

Cleveland  Heights,  O . 

.  50,123 

15,236 

186 

Pueblo,  Col . 

.  50,102 

42.908 

187 

169 

Kenosha,  Wis . 

.  49,844 

40,472 

189 

179 

Pittsfield,  Mass . 

.  49.578 

41,751 

190 

172 

Aurora,  Ill . 

.  49,522 

36,397 

191 

205 

Woonsocket,  R.  I . 

.  49,303 

43 .496 

192 

166 

Port  Arthur,  Tex . 

.  49 . 107 

22,251 

193 

— 

Haverhill,  Mass . 

.  48,687 

53,884 

194 

133 

New  Castle,  Pa . 

.  48.627 

44,938 

195 

161 

Everett,  Mass . 

.  48,073 

40,120 

196 

182 

Jackson,  Miss . 

.  47,934 

22,817 

197 

Stockton,  Cal . 

.  47,690 

40,296 

198 

181 

Brookline,  Mass . 

.  47 ,437 

37,748 

199 

198 

Elmira,  1'^.  Y . 

.  47,381 

45,305 

200 

159 

Berwyn,  Ill . 

.  47,005 

14,150 

201 

Muncie,  Ind . 

.  46,517 

36,524 

202 

204 

Waterloo,  la . 

.  45 .969 

36,230 

204 

206 

Lexington,  Ky . 

.  45,723 

41,534 

205 

176 

Williamsport,  Pa . 

.  45,695 

36,198 

206 

209 

Clifton,  N.  J . 

.  45,673 

26,470 

207 

281 

Portsmouth,  Va . 

.  45,353 

54,387 

208 

131 

Jamestown,  N  .Y . 

.  45,172 

38,917 

209 

194 

Chelsea,  Mass . 

.  44,827 

43 . 184 

210 

168 

Lorain,  O . 

.  44,471 

37,295 

211 

200 

Chicoptee,  Mass . 

.  43,981 

36,214 

212 

207 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J . 

Cranston,  R.  I . 

.  43,953 

41,707 

213 

174 

.  43,914 

29 ,407 

214 

256 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex . 

.  43,614 

40,079 

215 

183 

Battle  Creek,  Mich . 

.  43,301 

36,164 

216 

211 

Amarillo,  Tex . 

.  43,107 

15,494 

217 

Columbus,  Ga . 

.  42.871 

31,125 

218 

235 

Portsmouth,  0 . 

.  42,536 

33,011 

219 

228 

Lima,  O.' . 

.  42,217 

41 .306 

220 

177 

Council  Bluffs,  la . 

.  42 .023 

36,162 

221 

212 

Joliet,  Ill . 

Dubuque,  la . 

.  41,753 

.38 ,406 

222 

196 

.  41,678 

.39,141 

223 

192 

Montclair,  N.  J . 

.  41 .496 

28,810 

224 

261 

Muskegon,  Mich . 

.  41,338 

36,570 

225 

203 

Warren,  O . 

.  41 .054 

27 ,050 

226 

276 

Kearney,  N.  J . 

.  40,720 

26,724 

227 

278 

Fitchburg,  Miss . 

.  40,672 

41,013 

228 

178 

North  Bergen,  N.  J . 

.  40,641 

229 

Lynchburg,  Va . 

.  40,559 

29,956 

2.30 

248 

East  Cleveland,  O . 

.  40,279 

27.292 

231 

275 

Ogden,  Utah . 

.  40.243 

32,804 

2.32 

229 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y . 

Oshkosh,  Wis . 

.  40,123 

.35,000 

233 

218 

.  40,075 

.33,162 

234 

227 

Anderson,  Ind . 

.  39,788 

29,767 

235 

252 

Butte,  Mont . 

.  39,540 

41.611 

2.36 

175 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla . 

.  39,504 

14,237 

237 

Waltham,  Mass . 

.  39,425 

30.915 

2.38 

240 

Rock  Island.  Ill . 

.  39,245 

.35.177 

239 

217 

Sheboygan,  Wis . 

.  39,236 

30,955 

240 

239 

Quine V,  Ill . 

.  39,221 

35,978 

241 

214 

Hazelton,  Pa . 

La  Crosse,  Wis . 

Meriden,  Conn,  (town) . 

Cumberland,  Md . 

Revere,  Mass . 

Raleigh,  N.  C . 

San  Bernardino,  Cal . . . 

Green  Bay,  Wis . 

Taunton,  Mass . 

Bloomfield,  N.  J . 

Santa  Monica,  Cal . 

West  New  York,  N.  J.. 

High  Point,  N.  C . 

Danville,  Ill . 

Auburn,  N.  Y . 

Zanesville,  O . 

Arlington,  Mass . . 

Superior,  Wis . 

Norwalk,  Conn . 

Norristown,  Pa . 

Elgin,  Ill . 

White  Plains,  N.  Y . . . . 
Colorado  Springs,  Col. . 

Steubenville,  O . 

Orange,  N.  j . 

Watertown,  Mass . 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y . 

West  Allis,  Wis . 

Plainfield,  N.  J . 

Alameda,  Cal . 

Easton,  Pa . 

Newport  News,  Va. . . . 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J . . 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal . . . . 

Paducah,  Ky . 

Waukegan,  Ill . 

Mansfield,  O . 

Norwood,  O . 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D . 

Kokomo,  Ind . 

Laredo,  Tex . 

Richmond,  Ind . 

Meridian,  Miss . 

Rome,  N.  Y . 

Moline,  Ill . 

Wilmington,  N.  C . 

Greenwich,  Conn . 

Norwich,  Q)nn . 

Watertown,  N.  Y . 

Meskogee,  Okla . 

Pensacola,  Fla . 

Fort  Smith,  Ark . 

Nashua,  N.  H . 

Newburgh,  N.  Y . 

Port  Huron,  Mich . 

Marion,  O . 


Joplin,  Mo . 

Bloomington,  Ill. 


Riverside,  Cal . 

Newark,  O . 

Ann  Arbo^  Mich . 

Michigan  city,  Ind. . . 

Burlington,  la . 

Baton  Rouge,  La . 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mcx. 

Massillon,  O . 

Fond  du  lac,  Wis . 

Eau  Claire,  Wis . 

Enid,  Okla . 

Danbury,  Conn . 

Bakersfield,  Cal . 

Lafayette,  Ind . 

Tomngton,  Conn . 

Salem,  Ore . 

Nanticoke,  Pa . 

Monroe,  La . 

Central  Falls,  R.  I _ 

Sharon,  Pa . 

New  Albany,  Ind . 

Clinton,  la . 

University  City,  Mo. . 

Maywood,  Ill . 

Elyria,  O . 

Lockport,  N.  Y . 

Lebanon,  Pa . 

San  Angelo,  Tex . 

Appleton  Wis . 

Concord,  N.  H . 

Granite  City,  Ill . 

Johnson  City,  Tenn . . . 


39,078 

32,277 

242 

232 

38,503 

30,363 

243 

243 

38,452 

34,739 

244 

220 

37,713 

29,837 

245 

251 

37,705 

28,823 

246 

259 

37,512 

24,418 

247 

37 .453 

18,721 

248 

— 

37,327 

31,017 

249 

237 

37,288 

37,137 

250 

202 

37,245 

22,019 

251 

36,993 

15,252 

252 

36,941 

29,926 

253 

249 

36,708 

14,302 

254 

36,676 

33,750 

255 

223 

36,481 

36,192 

256 

210 

36,382 

29,569 

257 

254 

36,089 

18,665 

258 

36,087 

39,624 

259 

189 

35,961 

27,700 

260 

271 

35,837 

32,319 

261 

231 

35,806 

27 .454 

262 

274 

35,604 

21,031 

263 

— 

35,550 

30,105 

264 

246 

35,418 

28,508 

265 

264 

34,958 

33,268 

266 

226 

34,860 

21,457 

267 

34,683 

33,524 

268 

224 

34,617 

13,745 

269 

34,405 

27,700 

270 

272 

34,367 

28,806 

271 

262 

34,328 

33,813 

272 

222 

34,285 

35 .596 

273 

216 

34,273 

32,779 

274 

230 

33,544 

19,441 

275 

33,541 

24,735 

276 

33 .434 

19,226 

277 

33 .434 

27,824 

278 

270 

33,367 

24,996 

279 

33,360 

25,176 

280 

288 

32,680 

30,067 

281 

247 

32,661 

22,710 

282 

32,561 

26,765 

283 

277 

32,527 

23,399 

284 

32,496 

26,341 

285 

282 

32,330 

30.734 

286 

32,167 

33,372 

287 

225 

32,159 

5,939 

288 

32,103 

29,685 

289 

253 

32,088 

31,285 

290 

234 

31 .988 

30,277 

291 

244 

31,455 

31 .035 

292 

236 

31 .434 

28,811 

293 

260 

31,428 

28,379 

294 

266 

31,240 

30,366 

295 

242 

31,176 

25,944 

296 

284 

31,005 

27,891 

297 

268 

31,002 

29,855 

298 

250 

30,915 

28,725 

299 

263 

30,654 

19,341 

.»00 

30,471 

26,718 

301 

279 

26,872 

19,516 

332 

26,785 

19,457 

333 

26,719 

24,057 

334 

26,666 

21,782 

335 

26,526 

15,157 

336 

26,475 

17,428 

337 

26,362 

23,427 

338 

26,337 

20,906 

339 

26,331 

16,576 

340 

- - 

26,303 

18,943 

341 

26,179 

18,638 

342 

26,165 

22,486 

343 

26,072 

20,623 

344 

- - 

26,045 

17,679 

345 

26,034 

22,614 

346 

26,002 

12,675 

347 

25,913 

24,174 

348 

25,863 

21,747 

349 

25,825 

22,992 

350 

— 

25,740 

24,151 

351 

25,717 

6,792 

352 

— 

25,675 

12,072 

353 

- - - - 

25,606 

20,474 

354 

25,370 

21,308 

355 

25,362 

24,633 

356 

— 

25,304 

10,050 

357 

25,262 

19,561 

358 

- - 

25,162 

22,167 

359 

25,132 

14,757 

360 

- — 

25,073 

12,442 

361 

— 

BOWDOIN  RECEIVES  CURTIS  GIFT 

Gifts  of  half  a  million  dollars  to  Bow- 
doin  College  and  a  donation  of  $100,000 
to  the  Maine  General  Hospital  of  Port¬ 
land,  Me.,  were  made  by  Cyrus  H.  K. 
Curtis,  publisher  of  the  Philaelclt>hia 
Public  Ledger  and  New  York  Evening 
Post,  July  23. 


HONORED  ON  BIRTHDAY 

h'dwin  L.  James,  chief  of  the  European 
staff  of  the  New  York  Times,  who  is 
in  New  York  on  a  visit  from  London, 
was  tendered  a  luncheon  recently  at  the 
Times  annex  by  a  number  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  executives  in  celebration  of  his 
birthday. 


PLAY  RECEIVES  TRY-OUT 

“Let’s  Pretend,"  a  modern  comedy  by 
Wayne  Weishaar,  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  Priscilla  Wayne, 
columnist  of  the  Pcs  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune,  was  given  a  try-out  en¬ 
gagement  at  Provincetown,  Mass.,  last 
week  bv  the  Wharf  Plavers. 


PUBLISHER  TREATS  STAFF 

Toledo  Blade  workers  were  surprised 
by  Paul  Block,  publisher  of  the  Blade, 
last  week  when  20  gallons  of  iced  lemon¬ 
ade  were  delivered  to  the  building  as 
the  temperature  soared  near  the  100 
mark.  Mr.  Block  had  ordered  the  treat 
by  telegram  from  New  York. 
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REWINDING  MACHINE  CUTS  PAPER  WASTE 


SALVAGING  of  core  waste  and  dam-  tendent  of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Mr. 

aged  paper  by  means  of  a  rewinding  Johancen’s  truck  was  designed  as  an 
machine,  designed  by  employes  of  the  improvement  on  paper  trucks  of  the 
Denver  Post,  is  expected  to  save  that  tipping  variety  now  in  use.  It  follows, 
newspaper  approximately  $20,000  a  year, 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  in- 
ventors.  The  device  was  one  of  the  en- 
tries  in  the  paper  handling  category  of 

the  New  York  Sun’s  $2,500  prize  contest  V  HVb 

conducted  recently  by  the  mechanical 
department  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association.  The  staff  mem-  | 

bers  of  the  Denver  Post,  who  cooperated  .f  |  IMhH 

on  the  invention  and  development  of  the  IbIHb 

process  were  F.  W.  Bonhls,  publisher 
H.  Bergstrom,  pressroom  foreman;  N. 

De  George,  head  machinist,  and  L. 

Tuckman,  carpenter. 

The  rewinder  has  been  in  operation 


INSTALLS  TELETYPE 


Clevelancl  Plain  DeaUr  Hat  Navr 
Sarrica  to  Akron  Buroau 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  has  ef¬ 
fected  a  monthly  economy  in  its  special 
service  between  the  home  office  and  its 
Akron,  O.,  bureau  by  installing  the 
Teletype  system.  The  state  editor,  Josef 
K.  Schmidt,  is  in  constant  touch  with  his 
bureau  chief  in  Akron  during  12  hours — 
from  6  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m. 

The  use  of  the  service  eliminates  the 
employment  of  a  telegraph  operator  at 
both  ends  of  the  line. 

The  Cleveland  Press  has  been  using  a 
similar  service  between  police  headquar¬ 
ters  and  its  city  room  for  some  time. 


WRITES  GANG  SERIAL 

Robert  Bordner  of  the  Cleveland  Press 
is  author  of  a  serial,  "On  the  Spot," 
written  for  his  paper  and  based  on  inci¬ 
dents  in  the  gang  warfare  in  Chicago  and 
other  cities. 


Paper  roll  truck  invented  by  Thomas  Johancen  shown  in  nse  in  Baltimore 

Sun  plant. 
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LINAGE  LOSSES  IN  ONE  CLASS  CAN  MEAN 
SALES  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  OTHERS 

Linage  Figures  for  First  Six  Months  Show  Heavy  Loss  in  New 
Car  Copy  but  Large  Gains  in  Refrigeration  Linage — 
Totals  for  Twenty  Selected  Cities  Given 

By  WILLIAM  D.  NUGENT 

Media  Records,  Inc. 

'T’HE  linage  figures  and  percentages  tising  range  from  7  per  cent  in  Buffalo 
on  page  14  of  Editor  &  Publisher  to  15^0  per  cent  in  Cincinnati. 

In  Cincinnati  last  year  the  new  car 


of  July  25  challenge  the  best  thought  of 
newspaper  advertising  executives.  If 
newspaper  advertising  is  ever  going  to 
come  into  its  own  and  take  its  proper 
place  in  the  economic  structure  of  busi¬ 
ness  it  must  do  so  as  a  result  of  more 
thought  and  study  on  the  part  of  news¬ 
paper  men. 

Inherently  newspaper  advertising  is 
the  one  brake  that  should  be  applied 
swiftly  and  sanely  when  the  buying  trend 
starts  downward.  But  it  cannot  be  ap¬ 
plied  by  simply  shouting  that  times  arc 
good  when  they  are  not.  Courage  to  use 
more  advertising  when  the  job  of  adver¬ 
tising  is  harder  must  spring  from  an 
understanding  of  sound  advertising  prac¬ 
tices  and  standards  that  prevail  in  nor¬ 
mal  times  when  the  job  of  advertising 
is  easier.  It  is  distinctly  the  job  of 
newspaper  men  to  find  those  standards 
of  practice  within  the  experience  of 
successful  advertisers.  In  many  news¬ 
paper  offices  this  has  been  so  well  done 
that  gains  are  being  registered  this  year 
of  1930  when  losses  are  accepted  else¬ 
where  as  the  common  lot. 

If  it  js  not  self-evident  that  the  news¬ 
paper  sales  effort  of  many  merchants 
and  manufacturers  has  declined  more 
sharply  than  the  ability  of  the  people  to 
buy,  it  can  t>e  easily  proved  by  a  class¬ 
ification  analysis  of  almost  any  of  the 
leading  newsiiapers  whose  linage  losses 
are  huge. 

Media  Records  figures  slww  a  loss  of 
6.8  per  cent  in  retail  advertising.  That 
is,  of  course,  an  average.  Hundreds  of 
newspapers  show  losses  of  more  than 
50%  in  the  advertising  of  such  staple 
commodities  as  shoes,  men’s  clothing, 
furniture. 

This  is  not  true  where  a  constant 
effort  is  made  to  maintain  a  sound  bal¬ 
ance  among  classifications.  Merchants 
in  any  group  or  classification  readily 
recognize  that  there  should  be  a  correct 
ratio  between  their  advertising  and  total 
retail  competition.  Many  newspapers  now 
are  paying  a  great  deal  more  attention 
to  this  subject  of  maintaining  the  right 
balance  of  commodity  advertising  than  to 
the  mere  sale  of  space  to  show  total 
gains  or  leadership.  The  inter-industry 
competition  that  is  constantly  going  on 
in  the  pages  of  newspaper  is  a  very 
real  factor  in  retail  prosperity  upon 
which,  of  course,  must  depend  general 
prosperity. 

This  is  particularly  noticeable  now  in 
relation  to  the  automotive  industry. 
While  automotive  linage  was  flowing 
freely  little  thought  was  given  to  its 
broader  competitive  aspects.  When  auto¬ 
motive  linage  was  constantly  increasing, 
in  many  cities  the  linage  of  furniture, 
shoes,  men’s  clothing,  etc.,  was  declining 
and  the  ratio  of  each  to  the  total  shrink¬ 
ing,  resulting  naturally  in  lower  sales  of 
those  commodities.  This  year  in  some 
cities  the  reverse  has  occurred  and  much 
of  the  loss  from  automotive  has  been 
picked  up  in  other  classifications. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  figure  in 
the  percentages  shown  last  week  is  a 
loss  of  32.2  per  cent  in  automotive  lin¬ 
age  as  compared  with  a  total  display 
loss  of  only  10  per  cent.  That  consti¬ 
tutes  a  red  light  for  the  automotive 
industry  and  a  green  light  for  newspaper 
industry — a  green  light  to  go  on  a  hunt 
for  the  sources  of  revenue  that  will  more 
nearly  wipe  out  the  automotive  loss. 
But  how? 

I  take  a  single  instance  of  a  genuine 
commodity  competition — new  cars  and 
electric  refrigeration.  In  a  selected  list 
of  20  renresentative  cities  for  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year  the  new  pas¬ 
senger  car  advertising  losses  range  from 
M.9  per  cent  in  Pittsburgh  to  39.4  per 
cent  in  Philadelphia.  In  the  same  cities 
the  gains  in  electric  refrigeration  adver- 


advertising  was  16  times  greater  than 
the  electric  refrigeration  advertising  and 
this  year  the  linage  is  only  four  times 
greater. 

In  Boston,  which  leads  the  list  in  both 
new  car  and  refrigeration  advertising, 
six  refrigerator  manufacturers  last  year 
did  12  per  cent  as, much  advertising  as 
37  new  car  advertisers.  This  year  the 
ratio  is  raised  to  21  per  cent. 

Indianapolis  papers  last  year  carried 
21  times  as  much  new  car  linage  as  re¬ 
frigeration.  This  year  with  a  64.3  per 
cent  increase  refrigeration  reduced  the 
ratio  to  8  to  1.  Perhaps  there  are  other 
factors  in  the  automotive  industry  that 
justify  this  violent  curtailment  of  sales 
effort  but  the  alertness  of  a  natural 
competitor,  refrigeration,  shows  the 
newspaper  executive  that  industry  does 
offer  new  opportunities  for  newspaper 
advertising. 

To  complete  this  study,  as  a  type  pos¬ 
sible  in  a  variety  of  classifications,  the 
20  cities  are  shown  with  new  car  and 
electric  refrigeration  linage  and  percent¬ 
ages  of  loss  in  one  and  gain  in  the  other. 
This  study  can  be  directly  applied  to  the 
field  of  oil  burner  advertising.  While 
electric  refrigeration  volume  has  been 
increasing,  oil  burner  advertising — a  nat¬ 
ural  competitor — has  decreased.  In  the 
few  cities  in  which  oil  burners  have  been 
fairly  well  advertised  there  is  now  ap¬ 
pearing  a  substantial  amount  of  fuel  oil 
advertising.  It  is  doubtful  if  oil  burn¬ 
ers  are  any  nearer  “saturation”  than 
electric  refrigerators,  yet  their  use  of 
newspaper  advertising  is  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  volume  now  used  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  sales  of  refrigerators. 

The  tables  showing  general  display  ad¬ 
vertising  of  passenger  cars  (new)  and 
refrigerators,  one  total  for  each  city  in 
20  selected  cities  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1930  follow : 


Three  championships  in  a  row  is  the 
record  of  the  All-Year  Club, 
Southern  California's  national  tour¬ 
ist  advertising  organization,  during 
the  last  three  years,  which  has  been 
awarded  the  blue  ribbon  titles  for 
community  advertising  campaigns  as 
conducted  in  the  Western  United 
States  and  Hawaii  by  tbe  Pacific  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  Association.  Miss 
Zora  Clark  is  shown  displaying  the 
cups  which  are  from  left  to  right, 
the  Santa  Barbara  trophy,  1929; 
Honolulu  Inter -Island  Navigation 
Company  trophy,  1928,  and  the  Seat¬ 
tle  Post-Intelligencer  trophy,  1930. 

$50,000  SUIT  FILED 

Suit  for  $50,000  libel  damages  has  been 
filed  by  the  Haymes  Construction  Com¬ 
pany,  C.  H.  Haymes,  owner,  of  Chatham, 
Va.,  against  Rorer  A.  James,  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Damille  (Va.)  Register. 
The  complaint  says  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  an  editorial  on  June  15,  malicious 
and  damaging  to  the  Haymes  Company. 
The  case  will  be  tried  in  September. 


Pass.  Cars 

Refrig- 

(New) 

Losses 

erators 

Gains 

Boston . 

.  1930 

1,455,533 

34.4% 

309,384 

15.2% 

1929 

2,217,812 

268,530 

Providence . 

.  1930 

516,823 

34.7% 

110,060 

14.7% 

1929 

791 ,829 

95,931 

Albany . 

.  1930 

638,645 

29.9% 

106,654 

19.0% 

1929 

910,748 

80,677 

Syracuse . 

.  1930 

733,721 

30.3% 

118,103 

31.8% 

1929 

1,052,797 

89,611 

Rochester . 

.  1930 

601 .039 

38.8% 

99,628 

67.6% 

1929 

982,345 

59 ,442 

Buffalo . 

.  1930 

840,015 

32.0% 

75,756 

7.0% 

1929 

1,235,440 

70,791 

Philadelphia . 

.  1930 

1,219,614 

39.4% 

179,649 

40.3% 

1929 

2,013,440 

128,023 

Pittsburgh . 

.  1930 

878,071 

28.9% 

114,600 

10.7% 

1929 

1,234,330 

103,484 

Cleveland . 

.  1930 

1,027,143 

35.0% 

141 .086 

91.2% 

1929 

1,580,260 

73,772 

Detroit . 

.  1930 

1,086,878 

35.5% 

128,026 

12.4% 

1929 

1,684,146 

113,886 

CCM-UMBUS . 

.  1930 

590,632 

33.1% 

125,603 

121.2% 

1929 

883,190 

56,780 

Indianapolis . 

.  1930 

643,021 

37.9% 

79,864 

64.3% 

1929 

1,035,687 

48,612 

St.  Louis . 

.  1930 

812,139 

33.9% 

155,406 

34.9% 

1929 

1,228,234 

115,236 

Louisville . 

.  1930 

517,184 

26.6% 

133,963 

80.8% 

1929 

704,707 

74 , 107 

Cincinnati . 

.  1930 

698,458 

30.8% 

157,440 

150.1% 

1929 

1,009,578 

62,957 

Milwaukee . 

.  1930 

756,297 

33.0% 

89,788 

38.1% 

1929 

1,129,394 

65,000 

Washington . 

.  1930 

854,287 

32.8% 

131,986 

8.2% 

1929 

1,272,196 

121,971 

Richmond . 

.  1930 

368,180 

32.3% 

59,594 

44.6% 

1929 

543,507 

41,225 

Atlanta . 

.  1930 

683,208 

34.5% 

115,391 

18.3% 

1929 

1,042,673 

97,511 

New  Orleans . 

.  1930 

648,653 

31.4% 

90,584 

30.1% 

1929 

945 .542 

69,601 

P.  O.  ON  LOOKOUT  FOR 
LAW  VIOLATORS 


Third  Aasistunt  Postmaster  General 
Says  Department  Takes  Appropriate 
Action  Against  Publisher  Who 
Doesn’t  Label  Free  Publicity 


The  Post  Office  Department  of  the 
United  States  is  constantly  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  any  violations  of  the  postal  law 
which  would  punish  newspaper  publishers 
who  run  free  publicity  “for  which  com¬ 
pensation  is  paid,  accepted  or  promised” 
without  labeling  it  as  an  advertisement. 
Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General  F. 
A.  Tilton  said  in  a  letter  to  W.  E.  Gon¬ 
zales,  publisher  of  the  Columbia  (S.C) 
State.  The  letter  followed  an  editorial 
in  the  State  on  July  5,  reprinted  last 
week  in  Editor  &  Publisher,  which 
quoted  the  postal  law,  and  charged  that 
the  law  was  allowed  to  become  a  dead 
letter.  The  editorial  also  told  of  the 
attempts  of  advertisers  to  wield  a  club 
over  publishers,  offering  so  much  adver¬ 
tising  with  so  much  free  publicity,  and 
printed  a  typical  letter  from  one  such 
advertiser. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Tilton  to  Mr. 
Gonzales  follows : 

"The  editorial  under  the  heading  'At¬ 
tempted  Control  of  the  Press  Ignored 
by  the  Government,’  has  just  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  this  office 
and  has  been  noted  with  interest. 

“Concerning  the  application  of  the  Act 
of  Aug.  24,  i912,  embodied  in  paragraph 
2,  section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regula¬ 
tions,  to  which  you  refer,  you  are  in¬ 
formed  that  the  Department  is  constantly 
on  the  lookout  for  any  violations  of  this 
law  and  takes  appropriate  action  in  all 
cases  coming  to  its  attention. 

“Where  advertising  is  inserted  in  a 
publication  with  the  understanding,  ex¬ 
plicit  or  tacit,  that  a  write-up  or  'reader’ 
is  to  be  given  the  advertiser,  or  his 
products,  in  the  publication,  such  write¬ 
ups  or  readers  come  within  the  purview 
of  the  above-mentioned  law  and  are  re¬ 
quired  to  be  plainly  marked  with  the 
word  ‘advertisement.’ 

“If  you  are  aware  of  any  publication 
of  the  second  class  inserting  matter 
under  the  above-mentioned  conditions 
and  not  marking  the  same  with  the  word 
‘advertisement’  and  you  will  furnish  this 
office  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publications  with  specimens  of  the 
articles  in  question,  the  matter  will  be 
appropriately  looked  into. 

“Also  if  you  will  advise  this  office  as 
to  the  name  and  address  of  the  agent  of 
the  concern  whose  letter  is  quoted  in  the 
editorial  in  your  publication,  who  has 
been  requesting  publishers  to  violate  the 
law,  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of  Au¬ 
gust  24,  1912,  will  be  brought  to  his  at¬ 
tention  and  appropriate  action  taken.  The 
information  which  you  give  in  this  re¬ 
spect  will  be  treated  as  confidential  and 
no  one  will  be  advised  as  to  the  source. 

“Questions  as  to  whether  any  particu¬ 
lar  matter  is  in  violation  of  the  lottery 
law  should  be  submitted  to  the  Solicitor 
for  the  Post  Office  Department  for  a 
ruling.” 


REFUSED  POLITICAL  POSTS 

H.  C.  Ogden,  publisher  of  the  Wheel¬ 
ing  (W.Va.)  Intelligencer  and  other 
newspapers  in  West  Virginia,  has  in  the 
past  60  days  been  offered  the  choice  of 
two  important  posts  by  President 
Hoover,  both  of  which  he  declined.  The 
positions  were  that  of  minister  to  Egypt 
and  that  of  commissioner  general  to  the 
international  exposition  in  Paris.  This 
announcement  was  made  from  the  office 
of  Senator  H.  D.  Hatfield  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 


TO  ENTERTAIN  EDITORS 

Wade  Guenther,  editor  of  the  Sabttla 
(la.)  Gazette,  and  Mrs.  Guenther  will  en¬ 
tertain  the  Eastern  Iowa  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation  in  Sabula  Aug.  9.  A  business 
meeting  in  the  Gazette  office  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  steamboat  ride  on  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  picnic  dinner  in  Savanna  State 
park. 
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Drawing-Power  of  Circulation  and  Sales-Power  of  Space  Are  Improved  When  Carefully  Merchandised 
to  Fit  Calendar  Buying  Habits — Small  Paper  Ratios  for  August 


By  GUY  HUBBART 


ARTICLE  XLVII 

AUGUST  AND  SEPTEMBER  MERCHANDISING  RATIOS 

FOR  SMALLER  CITY  PAPERS 

INSERTION  schedule; 

Three  to  four  times  weekly;  space  example  based 

on  four  columns  average  for  ilepartmeiu  stores  and  women’s  specialty 

stores  in  one  paper.  (These  ratios  do  not  fit  any 

other  months.) 

Daily  Net  Paid 

Price  Ratio 

Number  of  Items 

Circulation 

Per  1,000  of  Circulation 

Per  Single  Ad. 

3,000 

$20.85 

5  to  7  items 

5,000 

22.30 

7  to  8  items 

6,000 

15.20 

6  to  7  items 

8,000 

11.30 

5  to  6  items 

10,000 

6.75 

5  to  6  items 

12,000 

7.25 

6  to  7  items 

14,000 

8.00 

6  to  7  items 

16,000 

5.75 

5  to  6  items 

22,000 

4.25 

4  to  6  items 

24,000 

3.80 

4  to  6  items 

Ratios  as  shown  in  middle  column  mean  so  much  selling  price  per  one 

thousand  of  circulation 

to  be  distributed  over  the  number  of  items  shown 

in  right-hand  column  for  one  day’s  space.  Thus 

(using  3,000  as  example): 

In  3,000  circulation  there  are  3  thousand;  multiply  $20.85  by  3.  The  price 

sum  is  S62.55.  This  is 

to  he  distributed  over 

five  advertised  items,  an 

average  of  about  $12.50 

per  item.  Or,  if  7  items 

are  featured,  the  average 

advertising  price  would 

he  about  $8.93. 

This  method  keeps  advertising  cost  on  sales 

in  right  proportion  and 

increases  drawing-power 

of  circulation. 

Anew  query  was  received  this  week 
from  a  daily  newspaper.  It  follows : 
“A  page  of  space  is  a  page  of  space  in 
any  month  and  in  large  and  small  news¬ 
papers.  Why  is  it  that  small  city  mer- 
ch^ts  will  not  follow  the  example  of 
large  stores  in  big  cities  of  using  fewer 
items  and  more  white  space?  Our  lead¬ 
ing  store  crowds  its  space  full  of  items 
I  in  summer  the  same  as  in  November,  and 
complains  that  only  a  few  items  get  any 
action.  What  is  the  argument  to  offer  in 
such  cases  , 

There  are  two  lines  of  reasoning  that 
apply  to  this  typical  viewpoint,  which  is 
by  no  means  exclusive  with  small  mer¬ 
chants.  Quite  a  number  of  large  stores 
lean  toward  too  much  matter  in  space, 
although  the  more  progressive  are  getting 
away  from  it. 

The  thought  where  the  tendency  exists 
to  crowd  space  full  of  items  is  that  the 
greater  the  number  of  offerings  the  bet¬ 
ter  the  chance  that  more  people  will 
read  and  respond  to  the  advertisement. 
This  would  be  true  if  there  were  no 
limits  to  what  a  given  number  of  people 
can  spend  in  one  day  and  if  only  one 
or  two  stores  competed  by  the  day  for 
the  business.  But  even  then,  there  is 
a  limit  to  the  number  of  items  that  will 
draw  well  in  a  single  advertisement.  A 
full  page  with  30  single  items  in  it  will 
bring  about  so  much,  putting  aside  the 
reduction  in  attention-power  that  each 
item  gets  due  to  crowding,  and  the  limit 
to  what  the  30  items  will  draw  is  the 
same  as  that  of  a  piece  of  copy  with  six 
to  12  items  will  bring  in. 

With  six  to  10  stores  in  a  town  and 
maybe  five  of  them  publishing  advertise- 
I  ments  the  same  day  in  the  same  news- 
'  paper,  departmental  sales  can  run  only 
about  so  many  dollars,  and  direct  returns 
so  many  in  relation  to  total  store  sales, 
no  matter  how  big  the  store  or  the  city. 
Merchants  know  this  and  it  is  worth 
little  to  a  space  salesman  to  argue  much 
about  that  point. 

But  there  is  something  else  that  is 
worth  argument,  something  not  generally 
familiar  to  merchants,  advertising  peo¬ 
ple  and  newspapers. 

This  is  it ;  The  main  value  of  space 
is  to  move  specific  items  that  need  mov¬ 
ing  today  or  tomorrow.  At  least  60  to 
70  per  cent  of  dollar  volume  a  store  gets 
daily  is  normal  response  brought  about 
by  constant  current  needs  for  goods  and 
natural  buying  activity.  The  other  40 
to  per  cent  is  created,  or  directed, 
buying,  brought  about  by  featuring  items 
in  space.  Thus  if  a  store  has  ten  dozen 
items  due  to  go  out  of  demand  in  two 
weeks  it  can  feature  them  in  space  and 
move  them  out  at  regular  prices  before 
fhev_  go  out  of  style,  like  beach  hats, 
bathing  suits  and  so  on,  late  in  August. 
Or  if  a  certain  department  threatens 
not  to  reach  its  volume  quota  toward  the 
middle  of  a  selling  period,  its  items  can 
lie  rotated  in  space,  day  by  day  and  sales 
will  be  kept  at  a  normal  pitch.  There 
1  are  scores  of  other  examples  illustrative 
of  the  use  of  space  to  accomplish  special 
merchandising  ends. 

Whatever  the  merchandising  needs  may 
be,  space  and  circulation  can  do  only  so 
much,  like  the  doctor.  He  can  give  ad¬ 
vice  and  medicine  to  do  a  certain  thing 
for  an  ailment  but  nature  has  to  do  the 
rest. 

In  August  and  the  early  part  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  buying  activity  in  the  smaller 
cities,  40,000  to  70.000,  slows  up  on  many 
lines,  keeps  at  normal  on  others  and  runs 
above  normal  on  others,  just  as  in  large 
cities.  Rut  there  is  one  difference  in  the 
jailer  city:  in  proportion  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  stores  serving  the  population  as 
compared  to  the  large  city,  the  loss  of 
artivity  on  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  poTuilation  puts  a  greater  propor¬ 
tional  burden^  on  the  advertising  of  each 
store.  This  is  because  whatever  volume 
u  ®  <^P*tie  in.  comes  in  at  a  slower  tempo 
than  in  the  big  city.  The  small  town 
advertisement  must  get  quick  action  in 


these  two  months,  otherwise  drawing- 
power  weakens  toward  the  end  of  a  day 
or  a  week. 

The  merchandising  ratios  shown  in  the 
chart  help  to  correct  the  above.  They 
are  based  on  average  populations,  fitted 
to  small  stores — those  doing  $1,000  to 
$2,100  daily — and  to  circulations  up  to 
24,000. 

In  the  middle  column  are  shown  aver¬ 
age  daily  dollar  ratios  to  bring  selling- 
price  totals  down  to  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber  drawing-power  of  circulation.  The 
ratios  are  based  on  each  1,000  copies  of 
total  circulation.  Thus,  if  a  paper-  has 
3,000  total  circulation,  take  the  number 
of  thousands,  which  is  3,  and  multiply 
it  by  the  selling-price  ratio  opposite  it. 


Three  times  $20.85  equals  $62.55.  This 
means  a  store  should  use  only  enough 
items  and  prices  to  amount  to  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $60  to  $70  for  one  day’s 
advertisement  to  get  best  direct  returns 
at  normal  cost  on  sales.  Naturally,  the 
kind  of  items  is  a  factor  as  are  also  the 
values,  qualities  and  classes  of  goods. 
But  everything  else  being  equal,  these 
ratios  if  used  consistently  will  prevent 
over-merchandising  of  space  and  will 
magnify  circulation  action.  Keep  in 
mind  that  items  (goods)  are  what  people 
buy  and  that  one  advertisement  can  sell 
only  so  much  dollar  volume  per  day.  So 
give  each  item  all  the  space  possible  and 
allow  for  as  much  response  per  copy  as 
possible.  That  is  what  the  ratios  do — 


adjust  response-value  of  prices  to  selling- 
power  of  space.  And,  by  the  way,  these 
ratios  are  the  only  real  answer  to  the 
query  about  “a  page  of  space  being  a 
page  of  space  in  any  newspaper”. 


BICKEL  HONORS  GUGGENHEIM 


United  Press  Chief  Gives  Luncheon 
for  Ambassador  to  Cuba 

Hon.  Harry  F.  Guggenheim,  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Cuba,  was  guest 
of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given  by  Karl  A. 
Bickel,  president  of  the  United  Press 
Associations,  at  the  Lotos  Club,  New 
York,  July  29.  The  luncheon  was  at¬ 
tended  by  prominent  persons  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  radio  and  aviation  worlds.  Those 
present  in  addition  to  Ambassador  Gug¬ 
genheim  and  Mr.  Bickel,  were : 

Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh ;  Francis 
H.  Sisson,  vice-present  Guaranty  Trust 
Company;  Jose  M.  Torres- Perona, 
editor  of  La  Prensa,  New  York;  Joshua 
B.  Powers,  Latin-American  newspaper 
representative;  Colonel  Ralph  O’Neil, 
president,  New  York,  Rio  &  Buenos 
Airways;  Juan  Trippe,  president  Pan- 
American  Airways ;  Hamilton  Fish 
Armstrong,  of  Foreign  Affairs;  John 
Elwood,  National  Broadvasting  Com¬ 
pany;  Carl  ITyoir,  Havana  Post;  G,  B. 
Parker,  executive  editor,  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers ;  Lee  R.  VV'ood,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Neiv  York  Telegram; 
Kenneth  C.  Hogate,  general  manager. 
Wall  Street  Journal;  Howard  Davis, 
business  manager,  Neu>  York  Herald 
Tribune;  James  VV.  Brown,  president. 
Editor  &  Publisher;  H.  Le  B.  Berco- 
vici,  managing  editor,  American  Press; 
Julian  S.  Mason,  editor.  New  York 
Evening  Post;  James  S.  Carson,  Elec¬ 
tric  Bond  and  Share  Company;  Henry 
R.  Luce,  Time;  A,  R.  Holcombe,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
Joseph  L,  Jones,  and  Carl  D.  Groat, 
United  Press;  C.  D.  Boswell,  United 
Fruit  Company ;  and  James  C.  Grey, 
New  York  Sun. 


TO  CONSOLIDATE  PLANTS 

Macon  Telegraph  and  New*  to  Be 
Issued  from  Former’s  Building 

Consolidation  of  the  mechanical  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  Macon  ((ia.)  Telegraph  and 
Evening  News  are  contemplated  as  soon 
as  alterations  in  the  Telegraph  building 
have  been  completed  to  make  such  action 
IKJssible,  P'ditor  &  Publishiji  learned 
this  week.  The  Evening  News  was  re¬ 
cently  bought  by  \V.  T.  Anderson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Telegraph,  and  his  as¬ 
sociates.  It  has  been  continued  as  an 
entirely  independent  paper  with  Ben  B. 
Johnston,  former  news  editor  and  col¬ 
umnist  of  the  Telegraph,  as  managing 
editor. 

George  W.  Griffin,  city  editor  of  the 
Telegraph  for  many  years,  was  made 
state  news  editor  recently,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Leon  S.  Dure,  Jr.,  of  the  Tele¬ 
graph  staff.  Other  recent  changes  in¬ 
clude  the  apjiointment  of  Paul  Jones, 
assistant  sports  editor  of  the  Telegraph 
as  sports  editor  of  the  News.  James 
Jones  continues  as  Telegraph  sports 
editor,  while  Edwin  Trimble,  magazine 
editor,  is  now  Sunday  editor  for  the 
combined  Sunday  issue  of  Ixith  papers. 


COAST  PAPERS  MERGE 

The  Pittsburgh  (Cal.)  Post,  weekly, 
and  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch,  daily,  have 
been  consolidated  as  the  Post-Dispatch, 
effective  Aug.  1.  The  Post-Dispatch  Co., 
Ltd.,  is  now  being  organized  to  acquire 
the  assets  of  both  organizations.  Fred  J. 
Walker,  editor  of  the  Post,  will  be 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
editor  of  the  new  publication.  Louis 
Meyer,  of  the  Dispatch,  will  be  president 
and  John  E.  Tiedeman  will  be  vice-pres¬ 
ident  and  business  manager. 


DAILY  COMPLETES  PLANT  ADDITION 


Plant  of  Meriden  Record  showing  new  two-story  addition  at  left. 


Anew  two-story  addition  to  the  main 
plant  of  the  Meriden  (Conn.)  Record 
was  opened  this  week.  The  annex  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  a  one-story  building 
put  up  in  1920  to  relieve  congestion  in  the 
main  plant.  It  is  construct^  entirely  of 
brick,  steel  and  concrete,  and  provides  a 
new  pressroom  and  large  office  quarters. 

The  basement  houses  the  pressroom 
with  a  Goss  Quad  press  and  leaves 
ample  room  for  paper  storage.  The 
private  office  of  Thomas  H.  Warnock, 
editor,  is  located  on  the  main  floor  to¬ 


gether  with  the  editorial  and  news  de¬ 
partments.  The  second  floor  is  given 
over  to  the  composing  room  with  over¬ 
flow  accommodations  on  the  same  level 
of  the  old  building.  Part  of  the  floor 
contains  the  Associated  Press  printers 
and  the  proof  readers’  department. 

The  offices  of  E.  E.  Smith,  publisher, 
and  Wayne  C.  Smith,  business  manager, 
continue  to  be  located  on  the  main  floor 
of  the  old  building,  while  the  stereotype 
department  and  delivery  room  remains  in 
the  basement. 


recognize  it  for  what  it  really  is.  This 
is  very  true  in  the  financial  columns  and 
it  might'  be  even  considered  a  contribu¬ 
tory  cause  of  the  recent  stock  market 
collapse.  Other  sections  of  the  paper 
are  equally  affected.  The  editors  fail  to 
recognize  it  because  their  own  knowledge 
of  that  particular  subject  is  vague.  They 
accept  as  facts  things  that  are  meant  only 
to  further  some  scheme  or  plan  for  pri¬ 
vate  advantage.” 

The  only  real  way  to  overcome  the  pub¬ 
licity  evil  is  for  publishers  to  get  to¬ 
gether  and  frame  a  code  that  will  be 
generally  accepted,  he  said. 

“Journalism  is  far  more  advanced  to¬ 
day  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago,”  he 
observed.  "Today  we  have  many  more 
advantages.  The  advances  of  journalism 
have  not  been  more  startling  than  that 
of  most  other  types  of  business,  for 
after  all,  journalism  is  a  business  and  to 
be  successful  must  show  a  profit.  Edu¬ 
cation  figures  largely.  The  men  and 
women  of  today  have  a  far  superior 
education  to  that  of  their  fathers.  It 
has  made  itself  felt  in  all  departments  of 
newspaper  making.  New  machinery, 
better  press  services,  and  better  syndi¬ 
cates  all  contribute  to  the  advancement 
of  our  profession. 

“To  the  young  man  journalism  opens 
a  wide  future.  There  are  far  greater 
opportunities  than  ever  before.  Adver¬ 
tising  is  still  far  below  the  heights  to 
which  it  can  rise  and  advertising  is  only 
one  part  of  newspaper  work.  Newspaper 
making  constantly  demands  more  and 
better  brains  and  will  find  a  place  for 
any  young  man  or  woman  who  can 
measure  up  to  the  new  requirements. 

“To  the  young  man  already  in  news¬ 
paper  work  I  strongly  advise  that  he 
widen  his  field  and  not  content  himself 
with  just  the  job  at'  hand.  He  should 
find  out  all  he  can  about  other  businesses 
beside  the  one  in  which  he  is  employed. 
At  least  forty  per  cent  of  his  time  should 
be  spent  in  reading,  meeting  thoughtful 
people  and  broadening  himself  in  this 
way.  If  he  fortifies  himself  with  a 
go<^  basic  all-around  knowledge  and  has 
the  will  to  work  and  work  hard,  nothing 
can  stop  him,  no  matter  where  he  works 
or  who  his  superiors  are.” 

Mr.  Fahey's  life  shows  the  working 
out  of  that  theory.  Besides  his  news¬ 
paper  and  other  business  duties  he  finds 
time  to  take  a  very  active  part  in  affairs 
of  his  community,  national  and  even  in¬ 
ternational  affairs.  He  was  a  leader  in 
the  movement  which  brought  about  the 
consolidation  of  Boston  business  organi¬ 
zations  into  the  present  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  one  of  its  presidents.  He  is 
at  present  one  of  the  three  United  States 
directors  of  the  International  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 


The  newspaper  man  of  today  should 
take  an  active  interest  in  things  en¬ 
tirely  outside  of  the  field  of  journalism. 

He  must  have  a  real  working  knowledge 
of  the  business  world  in  general  that  he 
may  better  understand  and  cooperate  in 
promoting  the  general  welfare  of  the 
country  at  large  as  well  his  own  particu¬ 
lar  community. 

This  is  the  opinion  expressed  by  John 
H.  Fahey,  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Post.  Mr.  Fahey 
has  followed  his  theory  by  putting  it'  into 
actual  practice  in  his  own  affairs  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  is  not  only  a  success¬ 
ful  newspaper  man  but  a  well-known 
figure  in  the  world  of  business  as  well. 

As  a  member  of  one  of  the  Hoover 
conferences  at  Washington  following  the 
financial  crash  of  last  fall,  Mr.  Fahey 
learned  much  about  the  actual  condition 
of  our  national  industries.  Business  gen¬ 
erally,  he  learned,  was  affected  but  little 
by  the  stock  market  reverse.  Reports 
showed  that  more  more  than  70  per  cent 
of  our  national  business  was  on  a  sound 
financial  basis.  The  industries  that  were 
not  in  a  healthy  state  were  affected  by 
abnormal  conditions. 

“If  one  will  consider  carefully  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  new  labor  saving  devices, 
the  new  methods  of  production,  the  new 
products  and  the  ever  increasing  cost  of 
production  brought  about  by  our  leading 
industries,”  he  said,  “the  reason  for  a 
certain  amount  of  business  re-adjust¬ 
ments  become  apparent.  The  company 
that  fails  to  keep  up  with  the  trend  of 
the  times  is  forced  to  give  way  to  its 
more  progressive  competitor. 

“Newspapers  can  promote  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  country  greatly  by  cooper¬ 
ating  fully  with  sound  business.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  ‘maintaining  pros¬ 
perity,’  it  is  a  question  of  making  pros¬ 
perity  move  on  a  steady  and  healthy 
plane.” 

Mr.  Fahey  started  in  journalism  on 
the  ground  floor.  As  a  boy  he  always 
had  a  strong  leaning  towards  journalism 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  parents  had 
a  law  career  planned  for  him.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  his  early  ability  as  an 
organizer  during  his  high  school  days 
that  later  became  one  of  his  greatest 
assets. 

He  was  born  in  Manchester,  N.  H., 
and  attended  the  public  schools  in  that 
city.  While  in  high  school  he  acted  as 
school  correspondent  for  the  Manchester 
Mirror. 

In  partnership  with  other  students  he 
started  a  school  paper.  He  handled  the 
business  end,  solicited  many  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  took  care  of  the  details  con¬ 
nected  with  getting  the  paper  out.  He 
also  wrote  a  fair  share  of  it  himself. 

The  paper  was  a  success. 

When  he  was  graduated  the  local 
newspaper  offered  him  a  job  as  a  re¬ 
porter.  He  covered  sport's  and  acted  as 
official  scorer  for  the  local  baseball 
league.  He  also  became  Manchester 
cor  rest  )ondent  for  one  of  the  Boston 
newspapers. 

During  this  time  his  parents  were  ob¬ 
jecting  strenuously  to  his  newspaper  jh 

work,  and  were  urging  him  to  attend  publisher, 
college  and  later  become  a  lawyer.  He  ••  • 
compromised  to  the  extent  that  he  read 
law  in  his  spare  time  for  about  a  year. 

His  parents  finally  agreed  to  his  having 
a  year’s  trial  as  a  newspaper  man,  prom¬ 
ising  to  allow  him  to  enter  this  field  if, 
after  this  period,  he  was  convinced  it 
was  what  he  really  desired. 

The  end  of  the  year  found  him  fully  ror,  the  paper  on  w 
convinced  that  journalism  was  the  field  journalistic  career, 
he  wanted  and  he  had  now  won  his  publisher  of  the  New 
parents’  full  consent.  The  publisher  of  which  a  year  later  wi 
the  Manchester  paper  had  taken  an  in-  K.  Curtis.  Later  he  i 
terest  in  him  and  when  he  informed  that  paper.  He  still  retail 
gentleman  that  newspaper  work  was  to  Worcester  Post, 
be  his  career  the  publisher  suggested  he  Speaking  on  varim 
start  in  and  learn  all  phases  of  it  day  publishing,  Mr.  1 

As  a  result  young  Fahey  was  trans-  the  growth  of  newspi 
ferred  to  the  composing  room  where  he.  “(Thain  ownership 
worked  as  a  printer’s  devil.  Later  he  not  a  serious  probl 
served  in  all  the  mechanical  departments  many  respects  the  cl 
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Publisher,  W orceUer  (Mass.)  Post 


SpeeMly  drawn  for  Editor  &  Pvbusbu  hy  Seytnonr  Marcus 

>  limited  advantages.  It  cannot  be  con- 
le  sidered  on  the  same  basis  as  the  chain 
stores  which  purcha^  in  large  quantities 
in  and  thus  effect'  savings  in  price.  Pub- 
n,  lishers’  supplies  are  not  influenced,  to 
in  any  great  extent,  by  mass  purchases. 

“In  America  the  chain  newspaper  has 
it  not  developed  enough  really  to  judge  its 
it  merits  or  disadvantages  fully.  In  the 
large  cities  it  makes  little  difference  who 
'f-  owns  the  paper  so  long  as  it  deals  fairly 
a  and  impartially  with  its  public.  In  the 
1-  smaller  cities  I  believe  the  chain  news- 
le  paper  is  at  a  disadvantage, 
i-  “It  has  always  been  my  TOnviction  that 
le  the  newspaper  makes  public  opinion  and 
le  does  not  merely  reflect  it  as  is  so  fre- 

_  -  -  ^  -JT  quently  claimed.  The  man  at  the  fi^ad  -pjjg  courses  are  laid  in  Long 

him,  and  later  that  year  he  purchased  of  a  chain  must  ^  a  man  of  great  abil-  island,  ^he  Hudson  River,  Rockaway 
the  IF<^CMtcr  ( Mass.)  Po/f._In  1921  ity  and  high  ethical  standards.  Such  Channul.  and  in  the  channel  of 

power,  naturally,  carries  grave  respoii-  Lo„g  ^^arge 

*  Sing  of  free  publicjty,,  he  said:  Sun’s  yachting  department. 

The  free  publicity  evil  is  one  that  PlPTlfPiN/'  AVCOAr'c  mino 

every  newspaper  has  to  cope  with  at  all  rn^iUKint*  AVtJtAOE  MINU 

times.  The  stuff  that'  comes  into  the  The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  last  wedc 
editorial  department  is  not  the  only  started  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
phase  of  the  problem.  In  fact,  it  is  but  thoughts  of  average  people  such  as  taxi 
a  small  part  of  it'.  We  have  plenty  of  drivers,  manicurists,  soda  clerks,  theatre 
wastebaskets  to  take  care  of  that.  It  is  ushers  and  subway  guards,  Rian  James, 
the  hidden  methods  not  easily  recognized  Eagle  columnist,  talks  with  the  subjects 
that  cause  the  real  problem.  and  writes  the  articles  in  the  lingo  of 

“Much  of  this  stuff  creeps  into  news-  the  person  interviewed.  The  series  will 
paper  columns  because  editors  fail  to  run  for  three  weeks. 
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A  Notable  and  Expeditious 
Newspaper  Service — 

The  New  York  Times  by  Airplane  to 
Points  in  Canada,  the  Adirondacks  and 
New  England  Saves  From  2  to  24  Hours 
Over  Regular  Delivery* 

Readers  of  The  New  York  Times  in  more  than  seventy 
towns  and  villages  in  the  Adirondacks,  in  Vermont,  in 
New  Hampshire,  in -Ottawa,  in  Montreal  and  in  other  towns  in 
Quebec  are  now  obtaining  copies  of  The  Times  from  local  news¬ 
dealers  almost  simultaneously  with  delivery  in  New  York  City. 

The  weekday  editions  of  The  New  York  Times  destined  for 
airplane  delivery  leave  on  the  New  York  Central  every  night  and 
upon  arrival  at  Albany  are  taken  immediately  to  the  airport.  At 
dawn  a  fleet  of  .  five  planes  owned  and  operated  by  the  Curtiss- 
Wright  Flying  Service,  a  division  of  the  Curtiss- Wright;  Corpora¬ 
tion,  the  largest  aitplane  corporation  in  the  world,  takes  off  for 
points  north.  The  White  Mountain  express  plane,  also  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Curtiss- Wright  Flying  Service,  travels  from  a 
Connecticut  airport  to  Whitefield,  New  Hampshire,  with  a  stop 
en  route  at  Newport. 

The  total  distance  traversed  by  air  in  this  special  delivery 
service  for  The  Times  is  about  1,000  miles  a  day — all  covered  in 
the  space  of  two  or  three  hours. 

Nfui  ^nrk 
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ALASKA  PULP  RESOURCES  SHOWN  BY  U.& 


National  Forests  Near  Tidewater  Capable  of  Sup  porting  Great  Permanent  Paper-Making  Industry, 
Interior  Department  Tells  Senate — Can  Produce  One-Fourth  of  U.  S.  Pulp  Requirements  Yearly 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  July  31.— 
Exceot  for  its  remoteness  from  the 


“  Elxcept  for  its  remoteness  from  the 
consuming  centers,  a  not  insuperable 
handicap,  Alaska  appears  to  be  an  almost 
ideal  source  of  supply  for  puipwood.  Re¬ 
cent  studies  of  the  available  supply  of 
pulp  woods  justify  the  statement  that 
Alaska,  as  a  minimum,  can  produce 
about  one-fourth  of  the  pulp  now  re¬ 
quired  in  the  United  States.  The  inter¬ 
ior  forests  have  not  yet  been  carefully 
explored,  but  it  is  believed  that  they  will 
add  substantially  to  the  total  puipwood 
resources  susceptible  of  commercial  ex¬ 
ploitation. 

With  American  newspapers  prac¬ 
tically  at  the  mercy  of  the  Canadian 
newsprint  manufacturers,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  newsprint  constantly  growing 
in  the  United  States,  the  necessities  of 
the  situation  are  forcing  newsprint  con¬ 
sumers  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the 
Alaskan  possibilities.  The  recent  reiwrt 
of  the  Interior  Department  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  dealing  with  Alaskan  pulp- 
wood  resources  and  such  related  matters 
as  power  sites  and  transportation  facili¬ 
ties,  has  challenged  an  unusual  inter¬ 
est  among  publishers.  This  report,  to¬ 
gether  with  those  from  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  present  a 
mass  of  detailed  information  on  every 
phase  of  the  Alaskan  situation.  All  the 
evidence  proclaims  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  consumers  of  puipwood 
have  been  neglecting  a  source  of  simnly 
which,  if  it  does  not  hold  the  potentiality 
of  making  these  consumers  completely 
independent  of  Canadian  paper  manufac¬ 
turers,  certainly  would  place  them  in  a 
position  where  they  were  not  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Canadian  producers. 

The  summarv  on  Alaskan  conditions, 
made  by  the  district  forester  for  Alaska 
and  transmitted  bv  George  A.  Parks, 
governor  of  the  Territory  of  Ala'ka, 
gives  about  as  complete  a  picture  of  the 
possibilities  in  this  field  as  it  is  possible 
to  oflFer  in  anv  limited  discussion. 

This  report  points  out  that  Alaska  has 
two  distinct  classes  of  forest  growth; 
the  “interior  forest”  and  the  “coast  for¬ 
est”.  As  for  the  interior  forests  there 
is  frank  admission  that  “verv  little  is 
known.”  A  conservative  estimate  indi¬ 
cates  an  area  of  50.000.000  acres,  bear¬ 
ing  at  least  10  cords  per  acre,  wbxh 
gives  a  total  volume  of  not  less  tha"  .'>00.- 
000.000  cords.  According  to  the  Parks’ 
report  “it  is  unlikelv  that  much  of  this 
timber  will  ever  reach  the  general  mar¬ 
kets.”  But  the  tidewater  forests  offer  a 
profitable  field  for  the  Hpx-elonmen*  of  an 
extensive  pulnwood  and  paner  indnstrv. 

“Alaska  has  two  national  forests,  lo¬ 
cated  adiacent  to  tidewater  on  its  south¬ 
ern  coast  and  comprising  a  total  area 
of  21,30*^  fYlO  acres.”  according  to  t'^e  re¬ 
port.  “The  Tonwass  National  Forest 
consists  of  16.500  000  acres  and  includes 
the  greater  part  of  the  region  commonlv 
known  as  southeastern  .Alaska.  The 
Chunach  National  Forest  covers  the  tim¬ 
ber  belt  on  the  shores  of  Prince  V’l’t'i-'m 
Sound  and  has  an  area  of  4.800,000 
acres.” 

The  forest  growth  is  the  coast  tvpe  as 
found  in  western  Oregon.  Washington, 
and  British  Columbia,  and  along  the 
southern  coast  of  .Alaska  as  far  north 
and  west  as  the  Aleutian  Peninsula 
and  Afognak  Island.  In  .Alaska, 
the  growth  is  dominated  by  western  hem¬ 
lock  and  Sitka  snruce.  with  some  west¬ 
ern  red  cedar  and  .Alaskan  cedar.  Per¬ 
haps  three-fourths  of  the  commercial 
timber  on  the  national  forests  of  .Alaska 
is  mature  or  overmature. 

“Standing  timber  can  be  purchased 
for  manufacture  in  practically  anv  quan¬ 
tity  desired.”  the  report  points  out. 
“Lands  valuable  for  agriculture,  mining, 
industrial  plants,  and  town  sites  can  be 
patented  under  the  general  public  land 
laws,  and  areas  needed  for  water-power 
development,  and  other  special  purposes 
may  be  leased  under  appropriated  laws 
ami  regulations. 


By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  db  Publisher 

lion  of  those  officers  of  machinery  and  supplies  arc  manufactured 


‘Tt  is  the  opinion  of  those  officers  of 
the  Forest  Service  who  have  made  an 
exhaustive  stury  of  the  matter  that  these 
national  forests  arc  designed  to  support 
a  great  and  permanent  paper-making  in¬ 
dustry.  The  Tongass  National  Forest 
in  southwestern  Alaska  especially  pre¬ 
sents  very  outstanding  advantages  for  a 
huge  development  of  this  character.  All 
efforts  to  date  toward  getting  the  indus¬ 
try  established  in  the  Territory  have  been 
concentrated  on  this  particular  forest 
and  locality.” 

Regarding  the  character  of  the  timber 
in  the  Tongass  Forest,  Governor  Parks’ 
report  offers  the  following: 

“The  commercial  timber  stand  of  the 
Tongass  Forest  is  estimated  to  be: 
Western  hemlock,  58,000,000,000 

feet  b.  m . 74  per  cent 

Sitka  spruce,  15,800,000,000  feet 

b.  m . 20  per  cent 

Western  red  cedar  and  Alaska 
cedar,  4,700,000,000  feet 

b.  m . 6  per  cent 

Total,  78,500,000,000  feet  b.  m. 

“The  average  volume  per  acre  of  the 
commercial  timber  area  is  between  20,000 
and  25,000  feet,  or  33  to  42  cords,  but 
volumes  of  twice  this  amount  are  found 
over  extensive  areas.  The  typical  stand 
is  a  mixture  of  the  species  mentioned 
in  the  percentages  quoted. 

“The  commercial  forests  fringe  the 
shores  of  the  mainland  and  the  islands, 
rarely  extending  inland  for  more  than  4 
miles  or  to  a  greater  elevation  than  2.000 
feet.  It  is  estimated  that  three-fourths 
of  the  commercial  timber  lies  within  2k^ 
miles  of  navigable  waters  and  below  an 
elevation  of  1,.500  feet. 

“The  hemlock  reaches  diameters  of  4 
to  5  feet,  hut  perhaps  .“iO  per  cent  of  the 
trees  arc  from  18  to  30  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter.  The  height  ranges  from  100  to 
150  feet.  The  spruce  is  a  larger  tree  and 
fre(|uently  reaches  a  diameter  of  6  to  7 
feet  and  a  height  of  200  feet,  although 
the  average  diameter  is  about  3^2  feet 
and  average  height  160  feet. 

“Western  hemlock  has  a  high  value  as 
a  pulping  wood,  as  is  shown  by  its  ex¬ 
tensive  use  in  the  paner  mills  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  British  Columbia.  One- 
half  of  the  puipwood  consumed  on  the 
Pacific  coast  in  1926  w'as  western  hemlock 
and  it  was  largely  made  into  newsprint. 
It  is  highly  suitable  for  both  sulphite 
and  mechanical  pulp.  The  Forest  Prod¬ 
ucts  Laboratory  at  Madison.  Wis.,  gives 
the  average  commercial  yield  per  cord 
of  100  cubic  feet  of  solid  wood  as  1.020 
pounds  of  air-dry  sulphite  and  2,160 
jxninds  of  bone-dry  ground  wood. 

"Sitka  spruces  compares  very  well  in 
quality  with  western  white  spruce,  the 
standard  puipwood  of  North  America. 
Western  hemlock  outranks  it  in  consump¬ 
tion  on  the  Pacific  coast  only  because 
of  the  keen  competition  with  the  sawmills 
for  spruce  logs  and  the  suitability  of  the 
less  expensive  hemlock  for  newsprint, 
the  principal  coast  paper  product.  The 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  gives  its 
average  yield  ner  100  cubic  feet  of  Sitka 
spruce  as  1,080  pounds  of  air-dry  sul¬ 
phite  and  2.100  pounds  of  bone-dry 
ground  wood.” 

The  character  of  the  timber  and  coun¬ 
try  in  .Alaska  present  no  unusual  difficul¬ 
ties  such  as  would  require  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  methods  and  new  machinery. 
Extension  of  the  puipwood  industry  to 
the  .Alaskan  forests  would  be  but  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  methods  and  machinery  already 
employed  in  the  Pacific  coast  country 
and  parts  of  Canada.  The  Parks’  report 
offers  the  following  comment  on  log- 
gin"  methods  and  costs; 

“Machine  logging  with  heavy  donkey 
engines  is  the  principal  operating  method 
used  here  due  to  the  large  size  of  many 
of  the  trees  and  the  steep  topography. 
This  is  the  type  of  logging  employed  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  the  necessary 


there. 

“The  timber  on  many  of  the  logging 
chances  can  be  logged  directly  to  tide¬ 
water  by  using  two  or  three  machines 
working  tandem.  The  larges  valleys  will 
require  the  use  of  log  flumes,  short  spur¬ 
line  railroads,  or  motor  trucks,  but  on 
many  large  puipwood  sale  units  logging 
need  not  be  started  on  such  areas  for 
many  years.  The  streams  of  the  regions 
are  not  suitable  for  log  driving. 

"The  timber  is  handled  in  full  tree 
length  from  the  stump  to  the  mill.  After 
being  placed  in  the  water  it  is  made  into 
simple  flat  rafts  which  are  towed  to  the 
mills  by  small  gas  engine  tugboats.  In 
the  protected  waters  found  here  logs  are 
being  towed  in  safety  and  at  very  low 
cost  for  distances  of  100  miles  or  more. 
Towing  costs  do  not  exceed  1  cent  per 
cord  per  mile  and  a  plant  can  thus  draw 
timber  supplies  from  an  extensive  region 
at  a  reasonable  transportation  cost. 

“Ix)gging  camps  are  built  on  scows, 
which  are  towed  from  one  area  to  an¬ 
other  as  logging  progresses.  Donkey 
engines  and  other  heavy  equipment  are 
transported  on  log  floats. 

“Based  on  1929  costs  to  existing  Alas¬ 
kan  sawmills,  it  is  estimated  that  for 
the  average  pulp-timber  unit  in  Alaska 
the  total  cost  of  logs  delivered  at  the  mill 
during  the  next  10  years  will  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $10  per  thousand  feet,  or  $6  per  cord 
of  100  cubic  feet.  This  includes  the  cost 
of  logging,  rafting,  towing  and  stumpage. 

“The  stumpage  prices  now  l)eing  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  Tongass  National  Forest 
are  SL.50  and  $2  per  thousand  feet  for 
spruce  saw  timber,  $1  per  thousand  feet 
for  hemlock  saw  timber,  and  1  to  1^2 
cents  per  linear  foot  for  piling  of  any 
species.  Timber  which  will  l)e  used  for 
pulp,  regardless  of  its  size  or  quality  is 
being  offered  for  sale  at  60  cents  jkt 
100  cubic  feet  for  spruce  and  30  cents  per 
100  cubic  feet  for  hemlock,  these  rates  to 
apply  during  the  first  10  years  of  oi)era- 
tion;  thereafter  the  rates  on  long-term 
pulp-timber  sales  may  be  readjusted  at 
5-year  intervals  and  under  certain  re¬ 
strictions,  to  make  them  conform  with  the 
then  current  value  of  stumpage  in  south¬ 
eastern  .Alaska." 

Next  to  the  presence  of  the  tiinl)er, 
the  most  attractive  feature  of  Alaska, 
from  the  standpoint  of  development  of  the 
pulpwo<xl  industry,  is  the  abundance  of 
superior  waterpower  sites. 

“Sotitheastern  .Alaska  has  excellent 
water  power  resources  for  pulp  and  paper 
manufacture.”  the  Parks’  report  observes. 
“More  than  4.50,000  horsepower  can  be 
developed  at  sites  covered  by  surveys  to 
date  and  further  exploration  is  certain 
to  disclose  the  presence  of  many  sites  not 
now  known  to  exist. 

“Extended  stream-flow  records  cover¬ 
ing  periods  as  long  as  10  years  are  avail¬ 
able  for  many  of  the  principal  sites.  A 
continuous  record  of  the  flow  for  every 
day  of  the  year  is  obtainefl  hv  the  use 
of  automatic  stream  gauges.  The  power 
capacities  and  the  methods  and  costs  of 
develoimicnt  of  many  of  the  known 
power  sites  have  been  studied,  the  <lata 
being  available  in  the  h'ederal  Power 
roiiimission  bulletin.  The  Water  Powers 
of  .'Southeastern  Alaska. 

“The  sites  range  in  capacity  up  to 
.12.000  horseiKiwer  and  in  some  places 
power  from  a  numl)er  of  sites  can  1)0 
concentrated  easily  to  provide  50,0(K)  to 
75.000  horsepower. 

“The  typical  power  site  of  this  region 
has  the  following  characteristics :  High 
head,  short  conduit,  good  water  storage 
in  a  natural  high  lake,  small  drainage 
areas,  heavy  run-off  per  square  mile  due 
to  heavy  precipitation,  accessibility  of  the 
project  to  navigable  water,  and  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  locate  the  industrial  plant 
at  tlie  power-house  site  or  within  a  very 
short  transmission  distance. 

“The  period  of  low  stream  flow  oc¬ 


curs  in  winter  and  extensive  water  stor¬ 
age  is  necessary  for  winter  use  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  high  regulated  flow  desirable  for 
a  pulp  and  paper  plant.  This  storage  is 
excellently  provided  for  by  the  many 
high  lakes  of  the  region  and  all  sites 
which  have  been  classed  as  valuable  for 
pulp  and  i)apcr  plants  have  lake  storage. 

“All  of  the  undevelop^  water  powers 
in  Alaska  are  on  publicly  owned  land  ) 
and  can  l)e  developed  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Federal  water  power  act  of 
June  10,  1920. 

“The  Federal  water  power  act  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  development  and  use  of 
power  under  a  form  of  license  covering 
a  period  of  50  years  and  calling  for  a 
nominal  annual  rental  fee.  The  licenses 
are  renewable  at  the  end  of  the  period 
for  which  granted.  They  can  be  re¬ 
voked  only  by  a  decree  of  a  t^ederal 
court.  The  rental  fee  is  a  graduated 
amount  per  developed  horsepower  for  the 
first  two  years  after  which  it  becomes 
the  fixed  sum  of  35  cents  per  horsepower 
year. 

“The  estimated  cost  of  power  develop¬ 
ment  on  the  better  sites  in  Alaska,  ^  de¬ 
termined  by  Forest  Service  engineers 
and  firms  of  consulting  engineers  who 
have  investigated  these  projects,  ranges 
from  $65  to  $125  per  electric  horse¬ 
power  installed.  These  power  costs 
would,  of  course,  be  reduced  materially 
if  mechanical  rather  than  electric  power 
were  used  for  pulp  grinders,  and  in  many 
Alaskan  projects  this  can  easily  be 
done.” 

Transportation  problems  confronting 
the  pulp  and  paper  manufacturer  in 
Alaska  are  not  formidable.  There  now  . 

is  reliable  service  between  Seattle  and  ' 

southeastern  Alaska.  During  seven 
months  of  the  year  vessels  from  Seattle 
arrive  at  an  average  interval  of  about 
two  days,  and  at  about  five-day  intervals 
during  the  winter. 

About  96  miles  from  Ketchikan,  is 
Prince  Rupert,  British  Columbia.  The 
transcontinental  railroad  running  east 
from  Prince  Rupert  offers  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  Alaskan  pulp  products 
to  reach  the  middle  western  markets. 

The  Parks’  report  carries  the  suggestion 
that  “an  American-owned  car  ferry  or 
barge  service  could  be  operated  econo¬ 
mically  between  a  plant  in  southeastern 
Alaska  and  this  port  f  Prince  Rupert) 
owing  to  the  short  distance  and  the  well- 
protected  waterways.” 

“Paper  plants  producing  a  large  ton¬ 
nage  might  find  it  advantageous  to  oper¬ 
ate  their  own  cargo  carriers  from  their 
plants  to  the  markets  on  the  Pacific 
coast  and  by  way  of  the  canal  to  south¬ 
ern  and  eastern  United  States,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report. 

“.A  freight  rate  of  $3  per  ton  on  wet 
pulp  in  laps  from  the  northern  end  of 
southeastern  Alaska  to  Puget  Sound  was 
established  about  10  years  ago  by  tl»c 
local  steamship  companies.  No  rates 
have ’been  made  for  paper,  as  none  has  * 
been  offered  for  shipment.  Shipping  men 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  rates  per  ton 
on  newsprint  in  rolls  and  for  full  cargo 
shipments  direct  from  southeastern 
Alaska  mills  would  be  about  as  follows; 

To  Seattle,  $4;  to  San  Francisco,  $6;  to 
Gulf  ports  aiKl  the  United  States  .Atlantic 
I)orts.  $12  to  SLV’ 

As  the  conditions  arc  appraised  in  the 
Parks’  report,  labor  and  living  condi¬ 
tions  are  reasonably  favorable  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  pulp  and  paper  indus¬ 
try  in  .Alaska :  fuel,  limestone  and  sul¬ 
phur  are  available  either  native  to 
.Alaska  or  from  the  United  States  on  fav¬ 
orable  transportation  rates. 

The  Parks  report  refers  to  the 
Cameron  and  Zellerbach  contracts  which 
have  been  made,  and  appraises  these  as 
the  beginning  of  a  substantial  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in 
.Alaska,  to  the  mutal  benefit  of  that 
Territorv  and  the  newsprint  consumers 
in  the  United  States.  (See  Editor  & 
Pfm.isnF.R  for  July  2(\  1930.)  I 


How  Philadelphia 
Fosters  Child  Health 


Here  is  pictured  Philadelphia’s  response  to  a  growing  movement  for 
stronger,  healthier  manhood  and  womanhood.  It  shows  how  this  csty  buys 
cod  liver  oil  for  children.  The  white  circles  in  the  panel  below  indicate, 
by  their  size,  the  comparative  incomes  of  the  eight  major  buying  areas  of 
the  city.  The  table  in  the  corner  shows  the  proportion  of  purchase  in  seven 
areas.  Area  G,  the  business  section,  is  omitted  because  it  is  the  transient 
source  of  supplies  for  all  areas. 

Area  A  has  one«third  less  people  than  Area  E.  Yet  Area  A  bought 
more  dian  twice  as  much  as  Area  E.  In  Area  E,  out  of  every  100  popula¬ 
tion  45  are  children,  while  in  Area  A,  the  number  is  but  27.  Nearly  twice 
as  many  juveniles  in  Area  E  must  share  less  than  half  the  quantity  used  in 
Area  A.  In  Area  E  parents  generally  cannot  afford  the  benefit^  of  cod 
liver  oil  for  their  little  ones,  while  those  in  Area  A  can  afford,  all  they 
require. 

How  would  you  merohandise  your  product  in  Philadelphia,  one  of 
the  greatest  markets  in  the  world?  How  Would  you  operate  in  this  city  so 
you’d  get  the  greatest  selling  turnover  for  the  smallest  possible  turnover  of 
cash?  How  much  space  would  you  use,  what  kind  of  advertisements  to 
fill  it?  You  can  know  the  proper  procedure — easily.  You  can  find  out 
what  to  do  before  you  spend  distribution  money,  advertising  money.  We 
will  pass  on  to  you  this  information. 

Write  now,  while  you  are  thinking  of  it,  for  the  facts  about  the  Cawl 
Survey — the  findings  of  a  thorough  house-to-house  canvass  of  all  of  Phila¬ 
delphia’s  buying  areas,  by  trained  investigators.  We  can  tell  you  how  their 
people  live,  what  they  do,  what  they  earn,  what  and  where  they  buy,  what 
they  spend.  And  we  can  give  you  their  background  of  intelligence,  educa¬ 
tion,  fitness  in  resources.  Our  Merchandising  and  Research  Department 
can  help  you.  ‘  It  is  part  of  the  work  of  the  Public  Ledger,  with  a  net  paid 
readership  of  824,183  copies.  Morning,  Evening,  Sunday,  circulating  most 
where  people  can  afford  what  they  want. 


N.  I  Mana' 
Central  J  yunk 


Germantown 


North' 

east 


Central 


PUBLIC  LEDGER 


Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday 
Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  Pretidemi 
Independence  Square,  Philadelphia 

Three  Great  Newspapers  in  the 
Third  Largest  City 
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SHEAFFER  PEN  COLOR  ROTO  SECTION 
DISTINCT  SUCCESS,  MANAGER  SAYS 


Plans  Presented  Many  Difficulties  but  Results  Justified  the 
Effort,  C.  K.  Hart  Declares — Ran  in  38  Newspapers — 
Inside  Pages  Sold  by  Dailies 


^  HE  four  page  color  rotogravure  sec- 

tion  which  the  Sheaffer  Pen  Com¬ 
pany  of  Ft.  Madison,  la.,  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Mcjunkin  Advertising 
agency  of  Chicago,  recently  circulated 
among  38  newspapers  to  reach  from 
9,000,000  to  10,000,000  newspaper  readers 
with  what  Sheaffer  officials  termed  ex¬ 
cellent  results  is  now  regarded  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  as  beneficial  to  the  advertising 
profession  in  general  as  to  the  advertiser. 

Executives  of  the  Sheaffer  Pen  Com¬ 
pany  were  convinced  of  the  high  desir¬ 
ability  of  color  as  a  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  medium.  They  had  used  it  in  an 
extensive  rotogravure  campaign  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  beginning  in  1927. 
Results  there  had  led  them  to  believe 
that  a  national  color  rotogravure  cam¬ 
paign  would  be  successful. 

The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  were  tre¬ 
mendous.  Only  five  newspapers  in  the 
country  were  equipped  to  furnish  four 
color  rotogravure  service.  These  news- 
pai^rs  were  located  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee  and  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Nothing  like  it  had  ever  been 
attempted.  There  existed  the  tremendous 
sales  task  of  obtaining  the  approval  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  publishers  to  make 
the  campaign  truly  national.  The  pen 
company  and  the  agency  went  into  long 
conferences.  Ideas  were  exchanged  and 
the  groundwork  thoroughly  plotted. 
What  the  company  thinks  of  the  results 
achieved  is  officially  expressed  by  Carl 
K.  Hart,  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
manager  of  the  Sheaffer  company. 

“The  results  were  remarkable,”  he 
said.  “It  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
efforts  we  have  ever  made.  It  involved 
a  lot  of  work  on  the  part  of  ourselves 
and  our  agency  but  we  believe  the  effect 
fully  justified  it.” 

The  story  of  the  preparatory  work  and 
the  difficulties  encountered  was  told  by 
Frank  B.  Avery  of  the  Mcjunkin  Adver¬ 
tising  agency  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
account  First  of  all  there  was  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  convincing  publishers  whose  plants 
were  unequipped  with  four  color  roto¬ 
gravure  work  of  the  feasibility  of  the 
project  Then  followed  conferences  with 
newspaper  publishers  to  convince  them  of 
the  merits  of  accepting  the  business. 
Many  of  the  publishers  interviewed  could 
not  see  the  practicality  of  the  campaign 
and  additional  trips  were  made  to  their 
offices  in  cities  scattered  throughout  the 
country.  Many  of  the  publishers  were 
compelled  to  solve  serious  mechanical 
problems  by  cooperating  in  the  cam¬ 
paign.  Only  one  of  them  refused  to  take 
part.  Another  publication  in  that  terri¬ 
tory  was  substituted. 

With  the  newspapers  prepared  the  com¬ 
ply  and  agency  set  in  motion  the  tech¬ 
nical  machinery  involved.  The  sections, 
the  color  pages  of  which  were  printed 
by  the  company,  were  distributed  to  the 
newspapers  at  a  charge  of  $6  and  $8  a 
thousand  with  the  newspapers  also  pay¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  transportation.  The  first 
and  last  pages  of  the  section  were  in 
color,  the  second  and  third  in  monotone. 
The  campaign  took  place  during  the  com¬ 
mencement  season  and  art  and  copy  were 
prepared  accordingly.  The  picture  of  a 
girl  graduate  appeared  on  page  1  which 
also  carried  the  masthead  of  the  dis¬ 
tributing  newspaper.  There  was  no  ad¬ 
vertising  on  t^t  page.  On  the  last  page 
was  the  official  full-page  advertisement 
of  the  Sheaffer  Pen  Company,  also  in 
color.  The  inside  pages  were  turned  over 
to  the  uses  of  the  individual  newspapers 
with  the  suggestion  ffiat  they  be  used  for 
local  tie-up  advertising  solicited  from 
Sheaffer  dealers.  The  agency  and  com¬ 
pany  had  estimated  that  the  section  could 
be  operated  on  a  60-40  ratio  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  editorial  matter  and  had  figured 
that  two  500  lines  of  paid  advertising  in 
addition  to  the  page  copy  of  the  Sheaffer 
company  could  be  obtained  from  the  two 
inside  monotone  pages.  As  was  to  be 
expected  most  of  the  newspapers  utilized 


the  space  in  this  manner,  although  sev¬ 
eral  of  them  ran  the  pages  in  solid  edi¬ 
torial  matter,  running  cuts  of  local  high 
school  and  college  graduates,  etc. 

The  success  of  the  campaign  has 
aroused  the  publishers  who  participated 
and  who  had  never  before  used  four 
color  work  to  an  enthusiastic  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  possibilities  in  four  color  roto¬ 
gravure,  according  to  Mr.  Avery. 
Resumes  of  the  campaign  and  analyses 
of  the  technicalities  involved  were  dis¬ 
cussed.  As  a  result  the  publishers  have 
begun  to  consider  the  possibility  of  a 
group  plan  of  selling  four  page  color 
rotogravure  advertising  on  a  standard 
rate  and  frequency  basis. 

A  partial  list  of  the  newspapers  used 
in  the  campaign  follows:  New  York 
World;  Atlanta  Journal'  Washington 
Star;  Des  Moines  Register;  Wiehita 
Beacon;  New  Orleans  Titnes-Picayune ; 
Chicago  Tribune;  Minneapolis  Tribune; 
Boston  Globe;  St.  Paul  Pioneer-Press; 
Oakland  Tribune;  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle;  Denz>er  Post;  Los  Angeles  Times; 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispateh ;  Kansas  City 
Star;  Omaha  World-Herald;  Buffalo 
Courier-Express;  Cincinnati  Enquirer; 
Columbus  Dispateh;  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman;  Portland  Oregonian;  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal;  Dallas  News;  Philadel¬ 
phia  Publie  Ledger;  Houston  Post-Dis¬ 
patch;  iMuisville  Herald-Post;  Detroit 
News;  Memphis  Commercial-Appeal ; 
and  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph. 


IOWA  PAPERS  ELECT 

Victor  Swartzendruver,  formerly  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Chariton  (la.) 
Herald-Patriot,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Chariton  Publishing  Company,  at 
the  recent  annual  meeting  of  stockholders, 
succeeding  Charles  F.  Wennerstrum.  W. 
D.  Allender,  who  resigned  as  business 
manager,  was  succeeded  by  Kennetli 
Baldridge,  Bloomfield,  and  Berry  F.  Hal- 
den,  Albia  editor,  was  named  managing 
editor  to  succeed  Henry  W.  Gittinger. 
He  will  move  here  soon  to  assume  his 
duties.  The  Chariton  Publishing  com¬ 
pany  operates  the  Albia  Union-Republi¬ 
can,  Chariton  Herald-Patriot  and  Leader, 
Dazis  County  Republican,  Bloomfield 
Democrat,  Milton  Herald,  Monroe 
County  News  as  well  as  several  other 
smaller  community  papers  in  the  district. 


HOOVER  PRAISES  WEEKLY 

The  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Press,  win¬ 
ner  of  the  president’s  cup  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association’s  “Best 
Weekly  Newspaper  Contest,”  received 
congratulations  last  week  from  President 
Hoover.  The  congratulatory  letter  was 
addressed  to  Howard  W.  Palmer,  edi¬ 
tor  and  manager  of  the  Press.  The 
paper  reproduce  the  letter  on  its  front 
page. 


The  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  has 
a  higher  percentage 
of  its  total  weekday 
and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  concentrated  in 
New  York’s  suburbs 
and  the  residential 
boroughs  of  Queens 
and  Richmond  than 
any  other  New  York 
newspaper. 


NEW  YORK 


3Hetalb  ^bunc 


BLADE  WRITER  ON  AIR  JOSEPH  HEMLER  RESIGNS 


Margrete  Daney  Speaking  Three 
Times  Weekly  Over  Station  WSPD 

Margrete  Daney,  Toledo  Blt^e  feature 
writer,  recently  began  a  series  of  tri¬ 
weekly  broadcasts  on  subjects  of  interest 
to  women  over 
station  WSPD, 
Toledo. 

In  her  radio 
talks,  which  are 
listed  as  “Inti¬ 
mate  Chats  with 
Margrete  D  a  - 
ney,”  the  Blade 
writer  gives 
fashion  notes,  re¬ 
cipes,  advice  on 
care  of  children 
and  comments  on 
news  events  of 
Maegietk  Danev  special  interest' 
to  women. 

Mrs.  Daney  draws  on  her  wide  news¬ 
paper  experience  for  some  of  her  ma¬ 
terial.  She  has  been  with  Toledo  news¬ 
papers  for  twelve  years.  Starting  on 
the  Toledo  Times  as  a  reporter,  she  soon 
worked  into  features  and  also  covered 
the  courthouse  during  the  World  war, 
when  there  was  a  shortage  of  men  re¬ 
porters.  She  left  the  Times  after  two 
years  to  join  the  Toledo  News-Bee, 
where  she  did  features  and  some  general 
assignment  work  for  six  years.  She  has 
been  a  feature  writer  for  the  Blade  for 
the  last  four  years. 


Started  a«  Messenger  on  Flushing 

(N.Y.)  Journal  27  Years  Ago 

Joseph  Hemler,  business  and  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Flushing  (N.Y.) 
Evening  Journal,  who  started  as  a  mes¬ 
senger  boy  for  the  paper  27  years  ago, 
has  sold  the  interest  he  has  held  in  that 
newspaper  and  will  retire  from  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  management,  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced,  by  William  H.  Clemmens,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Journal. 

Mr.  Hemler  started  to  work  under  the 
late  John  H.  Ridenour,  who  owned  and 
published  the  Journal  for  nearly  half  a 
century  before  his  death  several  years 
ago.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Ridenour’s 
death  Mr.  Hemler  was  second  in  the 
management  of  the  paper.  He  was  one 
of  the  beneficiaries  in  the  will  of  Mr. 
Ridenour  and  became  a  holder  of  a  large 
share  of  the  Journal  stock  in  1928. 

Mr.  Hemler  and  his  family  are  spend¬ 
ing  the  summer  on  the  farm  they  recently 
bought  at  Walden,  N.  Y. 


BIDWELL  IN  ASYLUM 


DAILY  ENTERTAINED  CLUBS 

The  Springfield  Illinois  State  Journal 
which  recently  moved  into  its  new  $500,- 
000  home,  was  host  last  week  to  the 
Springfield  Rotary  club  and  Springfield 
Kiwanis  club.  Progranw  were  arranged 
by  the  newspaper  and  dinner  was  served 
to  both  clubs  in  the  community  room  of 
the  plant.  Following  the  meetings,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  civic  clubs  inspected  the  plant. 
J.  Emil  Smith,  editor  of  the  State  Jour¬ 
nal  and  a  Rotarian,  and  A.  W.  Shipton, 
general  manager  and  a  member  of  the 
Kiwanis  club,  acted  as  hosts. 


A1  C.  Bidwell,  former  publisher  of  a 
Buffalo  weekly  Imown  as  The  Reversible 
Shirt  News,  has  been  committed  to  the 
Buffalo  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 
He  was  sent  to  this  institution  several 
months  ago  but  won  his  release  when 
he  demanded  that'  a  jury  determine  his 
.sanity.  .Alienists  who  examined  him  last 
week  tleclared  his  condition  has  become 
worse.  Bidwell’s  paper  attacked  Buffalo 
public  officials. 


CELEBRATES  GOLDEN  WEDDING 

C.  A.  French,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Monticello  (Minn.)  Times  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Minneapolis  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  Mrs.  French  last  week  cele¬ 
brated  their  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary. 
Mr.  French  has  been  in  the  newspaper 
business  in  Minnesota  for  61  years,  SO 
business  in  Minnesota  for  61  years.  He 
is  now  78  years  old. 


I  Advertising  Dominance 
in  Terre  Haute 

I  For  the  first  six  months  of  1930  the  advertis- 
iwii  total  of  The  Terre  Haute  Star-Post,  in¬ 
cluding  The  Sunday  Star,  was 

5,870,000  Lines 

I 

or  1,408,939  MORE  lines  of  advertising  than 
were  published  by  the  other  Terre  Haute 
paper. 

•>le<lla  Itoconls. 

Advertisers  in  The  Star-Post  Get  COMPLETE 
COVERAGE  of  the  Terre  Haute  Market. 

National  Representatives: 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
New  York  —  Chicago  —  Philadelphia 
Boston  —  Detroit  —  Atlanta 


In  Iowa, 

These  Dailies  Offer  Advertisers 
COVERAGE  PLUS 


IN  UNCLE  SAM’S  big  family,  there  have  been 
a  lot  of  sickly  children  since  the  “epidemic” 
started  back  in  November,  1929;  some  of  these  are 
now  “doing  quite  nicely,  thank  you,”  but  Iowa, 
through  it  all,  has  been  healthy,  prosperous  and 
busy. 

Proof  of  this  last  statement  is  the  fact  that  Iowa 
gas  tax  collections  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1930,  show  that  lowans  purchased  376,- 
504,000  gallons  of  gasoline  during  the  past  12 
months — or  60,009,676  gallons  more  than  in  the 
previous  year.  A  recent  bank  survey  reveals  that 
Iowa  bookings  for  European  travel 
this  year  are  greater  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Iowa’s  gain  in  this  respect 
leads  all  other  states  and  is  a  25  per 
cent  increase.  Furthermore,  the  1930 
census  checkers  found  less  than 
nine-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  Iowa’s 
total  population  out  of  work,  and 
this  low  figure  has  undoubtedly  been 
further  reduced  by  Iowa’s  gigantic 
1930  road-building  program  which 
got  under  way  after  the  census  count 
was  made. 


Yes,  sir,  Iowa  is  in  a  mighty  healthy  condition, 
and  that  leads  to  the  main  point  of  our  story.  If 
you  want  maximum  reception  for  your  merchan¬ 
dise  in  Iowa,  you  must  back  your  sales  effort  with 
advertising  in  the  daily  newspapers  serving  Iowa’s 
key  markets.  If  you  want  to  reach  the  2,302,909 
people  living  in  the  markets  served  by  Iowa  Daily 
Press  Association  dailies,  you  must  use  this  asso¬ 
ciation’s  total  circulation  of  457,074  ...  an 

average  of  close  to  one  newspaper  per  family. 
These  newspapers  alone  can  furnish  you  adequate 
coverage  in  Iowa. 

_  Recording  all  the  days  news,  from 

)  the  smallest  local  item  to  big  front 

•  ^  page  stories  received  over  their  press 

,  wires,  these  newspapers  have  won 

•  t  for  themselves  remarkable  reader- 
loyalty  ...  so  remarkable,  in 
fact,  that  every  copy  of  one  of  these 
dailies  is  recognized  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  home  it  enters.  All  of 
which  shows  why  experienced  adver¬ 
tisers  who  want  COVERAGE  PLUS 
in  Iowa  consistently  advertise  in 
these  important  dailies. 


The  dots,  shown  on  the  mop 
above,  indicate  the  location  of 
daily  newspapers  in  Iowa.  Note, 
they  are  scattered  over  the  stale, 
covering  the  27  definite  and 
separate  key  markets. 


IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 


Office  of  the  President 
Council  Bluffs  *  Iowa 


Coiinrll  BlitlTt  Nonpareil 
Creftton  >iewff«Advertl»er 
D«v«nport 

Democrat  A  Leader 

Davenport  _ Timet 

Dubaqae  ..Telegraph*IIer* 
aid  and  Times>Journal 
Fort  Dodge 

Mettenger  A  Chronicle 


Fort  Madivon  Democrat 
Iowa  City  Pre«4  CUiaen 

Keokuk _ Gate  City 

Marthalltown 

Timet-Repuhlican 
Maton  City  Globe-Gaaette 
Mu»>eatine 

Journal  A  Newt«Trlbune 
Newton  ... _ Newt 


.Tribune 


Oelweln _ 

0«kaloota  . 
Ottumwa  • 

Perry 

Sioux  City 
Sioux  City 

Washington 
Waterloo  . 
Waterloo  . 


-Daily  Regitter 

_ Herald 

_ Courier 


Boone  .  Ne« 

Burlington  .. 

Burlington  . 

Carroll _ ] 

Cedar  Rapidt 

Gaaette  A  Republican 
Centerville 

lowegian  A  CItlaen 
Clinton  .........  Herald 


Gaaette 


Chief 


Journal 
.  Trihune 
Journal 
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JUDGE  QUESTIONS  RIGHT  OF  U.  S.  TRADE 
BODY  TO  CENSOR  ADVERTISING 

Federal  Jurist  Finds  No  Basis  for  Issuance  of  Cease  and  Desist 
Order  Against  Marmola — Trade  Commission 
Expected  to  Appeal 

By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  A  Publisher 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  July  30.— 
”  Placing  a  rather  formidable  question 
mark  behind  the  Commission’s  authority 
to  censor  advertising  matter,  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth 
Circ'uit  has  held  against  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  the  Raladam  Com¬ 
pany  case  involving  the  merchandising 
and  advertising  of  Marmola.  This  prod¬ 
uct  was  made  and  merchandised  as  a 
scientific  remedy  for  obesity. 

The  Raladam  Company’s  advertising 
matter  for  Marmola  did  not  meet  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  after  the  usual  complaint  and  hear¬ 
ing,  the  Commission  issued  a  cease  and 
desist  order. 

According  to  the  court  decision  “the 
Commission’s  order  to  desist  and  refrain 
contains  six  specific  prohibitions  against 
advertising.  Taken  together,  they  reduce 
to  two;  they  forbid  the  representation 


there  has  been  no  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  inconsistent  therewith,  nor  any 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  decision  which 
expressly  denies  that  theory.  Doubtless 
there  have  been  opinions  from  these  latter 
courts  which  are  more  or  less  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  its  full  acceptance ;  but  tne 
accuracy  of  the  historical  study  then 
made  has  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  been 
particularly  challenged,  either  by  judicial 
opinion  or  in  the  periodical  literature  of 
the  law.  This  court,  as  now  constituted, 
is  prepared  to  and  does  adopt  the  general 
view  there  stated,  as  to  the  foundation 
of  the  Commission’s  jurisdiction. 

“The  thing  forbidden  by  the  statute  is 
UNFAIR  competition.  This  cannot  exist 
unless  there  is  competition,  and  there  can¬ 
not  be  competition  unless  there  is  some¬ 
thing  to  compete  "with.  It  must  be  evi¬ 
dent  that'  the  trade  which  was  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  against  restraint  (and  unfair  com- 


that  Marmola  is  a  scientific  remedy  for  petition  is  a  kind  of  restraint)  was  that 

legitimate  trade  which  was  entitled  to 
hold  its  own  in  the  trade  field  without 
embarrassment  from  unfair  competition. 
The  first  thought  might  be  that'  the  one 
invoking  protection  should  be  a  particu¬ 
lar  trader ;  but  the  Winsted  case  (258  U. 
S.  483)  teaches  that  protection  will  also 
be  given  under  this  statute  to  the  entire 
class  of  trade  which  is  having  its  former 
customers  taken  away  from  it  by  false 
representations  that  the  competing  goods 
are  of  the  same  descriptive  qualities  as 
those  put  out  by  the  complaining  class. 
It  is  apparent  from  this  record,  as  well  as 
from  other  recent  or  pending  cases  in  this 
court'  and  other  decisions  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  and  from  announcements  by  its 


obesity;  and,  thereupon,  they  forbid  ad¬ 
vertising  Marmola  as  a  remedy  for 
obesity  unless  the  statement  is  added 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  be  taken  except  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  a  competent 
physician.” 

The  Raladam  Company  sought  relief 
from  the  Commission’s  order  in  the 
Courts,  and  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals,  in  a  decision  rendered  recently  by 
Judge  Arthur  C.  Denison  held  that  there 
was  no  basis  for  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission’s  action. 

Judge  Denison’s  opinion  places  such 
definite  limitations  on  the  Commission’s 
jurisdiction  in  advertising  matter,  that 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  will  appeal  the  case  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

In  his  opinion  Judge  Denison  comments 
on  several  phases  of  the  Commission’s 
authority  as  a  censor  of  advertising. 
The  obvious  deduction  from  the  opinion 
is  that  when  the  Commission  undertakes 
to  pass  on  the  “scientific”  character  of  a 
product  or  article,  or  to  say  that  the  use 
of  such  an  article  or  products  is  “un¬ 
safe”  it  is  getting  on  very  thin  ice.  In 
this  particular  case,  the  court  found  that 
the  Commission  had  imposed  its  “opin¬ 
ion”  and  in  doing  so  went  beyond  its 
legal  powers. 

After  briefly  reviewing  the  evidence 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  remedy  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  a  “scientific”  one  that  could  be 
“safely”  used  by  the  purchaser.  Judge 
Denison  in  his  opinion  said : 

“Considering  and  contrasting  these 
views,  it  seems  to  us  quite  impossible  to 
say  that  the  problem  of  whether  this 
remedy,  in  the  environment  of  these  ad¬ 
vertisements.  is  or  is  not  ‘scientific’  is  a 
question  of  fact,  capable  of  being  dogma¬ 
tically  fixed,  in  one  way  or  the  other,  as 
disputed  facts  are  decided.  We  think 
that  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  and  continued  to  tbe  end  to  be 
a  matter  of  opinion ;  and,  in  final 
analysis,  a  matter  of  opinion  as  to  what 
definition  of  the  word  was  more  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  circumstances.  The  same 
conclusions  prevail  in  the  matter  of 
‘safety’. 

In  considering  the  broader  question  of 
the  Commission’s  jurisdiction.  Judge 
Denison’s  opinion  clearly  suggests  that 
the  Trade  Board  entertains  an  erroneous 
idea  as  to  how  far  it  can  go  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  censorship  field  and  remain  within 
the  law.  The  following  is  quoted  from 
the  court’s  decision: 

“In  the  Silver  case,  289  Fed.  985,  one 
member  of  the  court  took  occasion  to 
study  the  history  of  the  creation  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
The  conclusion  was  reached  that  the 
Commission  came  into  being  as  an  aid  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  general  govern¬ 
mental  anti-trust  and  anti-monopoly  pol¬ 
icy,  and  that  its  lawful  jurisdiction  did 
not  go  beyond  the  limits  of  fair  relation¬ 
ship  to  that  policy.  Since  that  opinion. 


DAILY’S  THEATRE  TICKETS 
LIRED  TREE  SITTERS 

WHEN  tree  sitting  became  epi¬ 
demic  in  Albuquerque,  N.  M-, 
editor  E.  H.  Shaffer,  of  the  New 
Mexico  State  Tribune  decided  to 
do  something  about  it — to  come 
to  the  aid  of  helpless  parents.  In 
a  front-page  editorial  Saturday, 
July  19,  he  offered  “six  tickets  to 
any  show  in  town  to  the  half  dozen 
boys  and  girls  who  are  sitting  in 
trees  at  3  p.  m. — if  they  will 
come  down  this  evening,  say  by 
6  o’clock.” 

Two  short  news  items  warning 
youngsters  against  tree  sitting  were 
printed  at  the  head  of  the  editorial. 

As  a  result  of  the  offer,  three  of 
the  youthful  sitters  came  down 
from  their  respective  perches  and 
collected  the  six  tickets.  One  of 
the  hoys  went  back  up  the  follow¬ 
ing  Monday,  but  came  down  at  the 
request  of  his  father.  Another  was 
up  just  43  minutes  when  he  learned 
of  the  theatre  ticket  offer  and  came 
down.  “I  was  getting  kind  of  tired, 
anyway,”  he  explained.  A  third 
boy  collected  his  reward  for  coming 
to  earth,  and  then  went  back  up  to 
stay. 


members  shown  in  this  record. — that  the 
Commission  docs  not  take  this  limited 
view  of  its  jurisdiction,  but  that  it  be¬ 
lieves  itself  authorised  to  issue  its  'de¬ 
sist  and  refrain’  orders  in  any  case  ivhere 
it  concludes  that  sales  methods  may  mis¬ 
lead  a  substantial  part  of  the  purchasing 
public,  in  a  way  and  to  an  extent  that,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Commission,  is  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  purchaser. 

“The  general  law  of  unfair  competition 
uses  the  misleading  of  the  ultimate  re¬ 
tail  purchaser  as  evidence  of  the  primar¬ 
ily  vital  fact, — injury  to  the  lawful 
dealer;  the  Commission  uses  this  ulti¬ 
mate,  presumed  injury  to  the  final  user 
as  itself  the  vital  fact.  The  result  is  a 
realization  of  what  was  suggested  in  the 
former  opinion  as  the  opened  vista  (289 
Fed.  992-3)  and  a  pro  tanto  censorship 
by  the  Commission  of  all  advertising. 

“This  particular  case  relates  to  medi¬ 
cine  advertising,  and  of  a  class  doubtless 
disapproved  by  the  ‘best  people,’ — who 
can  afford  to  employ  good  doctors ;  but 
that  disapprcnvl  cannot  create  jurisdic¬ 
tion. 

“The  record  here  shows,  without  dis¬ 
pute  or  by  implication  which  would 
hardly  be  denied,  that  the  .\merican  Med¬ 
ical  .Association  is  engaged  in  a  campaign 
against  those  proprietary  remedies  which 
it  believes  ought  to  be  used  by  the  public 
either  not  at  all  or  only  under  supervision. 
It  has  a  Bureau  for  that  and  other  pur¬ 
poses,  and  the  Bureau  employs  a  director. 
When  it  is  thought  that  a  particular  ad¬ 
vertisement  should  be  stopped,  this  di¬ 
rector  takes  the  matter  up  with  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  with  the  association  of  ‘Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureaus’,  which  are  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  country.  Thereupon,  the 
Commission,  if  it  approves,  files  a  com¬ 
plaint  and  eventually,  if  it  is  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  its  complaint,  makes  the 
order  to  desist  and  refrain.  The  Better 
Business  Bureaus  explain  to  their  local 
newspapers  and  to  the  general  periodicals, 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  refu.se  this  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  (Thairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  in  public  addresses,  and  in  cor¬ 
respondence.  advises  the  newspapers  that 
they  will  be  subject  to  prosecution  by  the 
Commission  as  defendant's,  to  he  joined 
with  the  advertisers,  if  they  do  not  desist 
from  such  publications ;  and  the  news- 


given  to  physicials  and  surgeons  as 
against  chiropractors,  or  to  lawyers  as 
against  incompetent  w'ill-draftsmen. 

“The  other  possible  beneficiary  is 
found  in  the  list  which  the  American 
Medical  Association  Bureau  has  made 
up,  comprising  a  number  of  other  com¬ 
mercially  exploited  remedies  for  obesity, 
which  have  been  advertised  or  found  in 
the  drug  stores  within  recent  years. 
Some  of  them  are  perhaps  still  being 
sold  in  substantial  (|uantities,  though 
that  is  left  very  vague.  It  is  fairly  to 
Ik-  inferred,  not  only  that  these  are  on 
the  same  index  expurgatorius  as  Mar¬ 
mola,  but  that  they  are  relatively  dis¬ 
reputable.  Again,  it  cannot  be  seriously 
contended  that  the  machinery  of  the 
Commission  was  intended  to  give  gov¬ 
ernmental  aid  to  the  protection  of  this 
kind  of  trade  and  commerce. 

“We  conclude  therefore  that  the 
record  does  not  show  any  basis  for  the 
action  of  the  Commission.  The  prayer 
of  the  petition  will  be  granted  and  that 
of  the  cross  bill  denied.” 


papers  may  suspect  that  if  they  do  not 
comply  with  the  advise  of  the  Better 
Business  Bureaus,  their  general  advertis¬ 
ing  patronage  from  the  membership  of 
these  bureaus  will  fall  off. 

“It  appears  that  these  methods  of  in¬ 
fluence,  carried  on  in  this  case  before 
this  cross  suit  for  enforcement  was 
commenced  and  while  it  has  been  pend¬ 
ing,  have  destroyed  a  large  part  of  peti¬ 
tioner’s  business  through  refusals  to  ac¬ 
cept  this  advertisement,  and  only  the 
injunction  of  this  court  is  needed  to  make 
the  elimination  complete.  We  have  no 
occasion  to  deny,  nor  indeed,  reason  to 
doubt,  that  this  elimination  would  tend 
to  the  public  good;  but  we  cannot 
think  that  Congress  had  any  conception 
that  it  71’as  creating  a  tribunal  for  that 
kind  of  action.  Its  failure  for  many 
sessions  to  pass  a  proposed  ‘pure  fabric' 
law,  and  others  of  similar  character,  is 
familiar;  but  if  the  Commision’s  view 
of  its  jurisdiction  is  right,  these  laws 
are  unnecessary. 

“When  we  search  this  record  to  find 
the  legitimate  activities  which  are  to  be 
protected  against  this  unfair  competition, 
we  observe  only  two  such  possible  bene¬ 
ficiaries.  One  is  the  medical  profession. 
It  cannot  be  seriously  contended  that 
the  Act  was  intended  to  protect  any  pro¬ 
fession  against  encroachment — the  aid  of 
the  Commission  might  be  as  logically 


ROTO  COMPANY  SOLD 

The  Philadelphia  Gravure  Company, 
Marshall  and  Noble  streets,  Philadelphia, 
was  sold  this  week  to  Wm.  C.  Popper 
&  Co.,  printers  and  lithographers,  of  114 
VX'orth  street.  New  York.  The  Phila- 
dephia  Gravure  Company  prints  roto¬ 
gravure  sections  for  newspapers  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  surround¬ 
ing  states.  Under  the  new  management, 
commercial  rotogravure  will  be  done. 
Julien  J.  Proskauer,  a  former  newspaper 
man,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
gravure  division  of  Wm.  C.  Popper  & 
Co.  David  R.  Meyers,  formerly  one  of 
the  owners  of  the  Philadelphia  company, 
becomes  president  of  the  new  corpora¬ 
tion. 

SPONSORED  CELEBRATION 

The  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Times  this 
week  sponsored  a  celebration  by  the  city 
of  New  Bedford  as  its  part  in  the  Mass¬ 
achusetts  Tercentenary  observance  for 
1930.  Elarle  D.  Wilson  of  the  'Times 
editorial  staff  was  general  chairman  of 
a  committee  of  75,  Three  United  States 
warships  participated  in  the  program 
which  lasted  for  two  days  and  included 
a  parade,  public  inspection  of  one  of  the 
vessels,  block  dancing  in  the  center  of  the 
city,  free  shows  for  children  and  other 
features.  The  Times  donated  a  large 
silver  statue  and  three  silver  cups  for 
parade  winners. 


GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  EDITION 

The  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise  re¬ 
cently  celebrated  its  golden  anniversary 
with  a  special  edition  of  142  pages.  W. 
P.  Hobby  is  president  of  the  Enterprise, 
J.  L.  Mapes,  publisher,  and  Alfred 
Jones,  editor. 


Nearly  Two  Galleys  More 

Per  Day  Per  Linotype  with 
LINOTYPE  METAL  FEEDERS 

"Our  production  has  increased  nearly  two  galleys  per  day 
on  each  Linotype  since  installing  Linotype  Metal  Feeders,” 
declares  Erskine  M.  Brooks,  general  manager  of  the 
Masonic  Home  Journal,  Louisville,  Ky. 
"When  it  comes  to  efficiency,  these  feeders 
,  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold.” 

Order  from  tbe  FJe4rett  Agency 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  NEW  ORLEANS 
CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO  2 
KtpTttenItliits  in  the  Frinciptl  Cities  of  the  World 

LINOTYPE^ 

F-4420 — Liaocype  Metal  Feeder,  for  gas  pots,  all  models 

(eicept  42  em)  . $40.00 

F'4422— Linotype  Metal  Feeder,  for  electric  pots,  all  models 

(except  42  em) .  ...  $40.00 

(All  prices  subfeci  to  chsnge  without  notice) 


LINOTYPED  IN  TNE  OARANONO  FAMILY 
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has  proved  that  rarest  of  newspaper 
phenomena,  a  smash-hit  right  from 
the  start  .  .  . 

WE  SENT  out  a  general  offer  for 
it  in  the  night  mail,  Thursday, 
July  24  ...  On  receipt  of  our  samples, 
three  of  the  keenest  managing  editors 
in  the  country  had  us  on  the  ’phone 
to  close  their  orders  forthwith  .  .  . 
John  H.  Tennant  called  from  upstairs 
in  The  Pulitzer  Building  to  nail  it  for 
The  New  York  Evening  World  .  .  . 
O.  K.  Bovard  telephoned  from  St. 
Louis  to  get  it  for  The  Post-Dispatch 
.  .  .  Harold  C.  Place  called  for  it  from 
Toledo  for  The  News-Bee  .  .  . 


HOW  IT  BEGAN 


WE  KNEW  then  that  we  had  a 
great  feature  and  we  knew  better 
and  better  when  other  distinguished 
editors  started  to  telegraph  .  .  .  Gene 
Howe  wired  in  enthusiastically  order¬ 
ing  it  for  both  The  Amarillo  Globe- 
News  and  The  El  Paso  Herald  .  .  . 
William  F.  Maag,  Jr.,  leaped  to  it  for 
The  Youngstown  Vindicator  .  .  .  F.  R. 
Champion  got  it  for  The  Schenectady 
Union  Star  .  .  .  H.  C.  Hindmarsh  for 
The  Toronto  Star  .  .  .  F.  W.  Starbuck 
for  The  Racine  News-Journal  ...  A. 
L.  Stockton  for  The  Greensboro  N.  C. 
News  .  .  •  T.  G.  Lowrey  for  The  Ofttawa 
Journal  .  .  .  Ellis  Hollums  for  The 
Miami  Herald  ...  A.  D.  Brashears 
for  the  Baltimore  Post  .  .  .  George  R. 
Newman  for  The  Louisville  Herald- 
Post  .  .  .  James  B.  Stickley  for  the 
Providence  Journal.  A  score  of  others 
wired  for  further  information  .  .  .  and 
we  should  add  .  .  . 


BEST  MAN 


WHEN  A  PREHISTWIC  MAN  WENT 
OUT  TO  STEAL  A  WIFE  HE  TOOK 
THE  BEST  fighter.  OF  HIS  TR4BE. 
ALON&  TO  COVER.  HIS  RETREAT. 
THE  CUSTOM  OF  HAVING  A  BEST 
MAN  SURVIVES.  ALTHOUGH  HIS 
MODERN  DUTIES  ARE 
i  LESS  STRENUOUS. 


3-column 

or 

2-column 
(izei 
6  days 
weekly 


Already,  before  the  general  offer 
was  made,  W.  S.  Gilmore  had 
tied  it  up  for  The  Detroit  News  .  .  . 
The  explanation  is  that  Russ  Murphy, 
the  creator  of  “HOW  IT  BEGAN,’’ 
was  once  a  Detroit  News  artist  and 
in  Detroit  they  know  Just  how  good 
he  is  .  .  .  They  know  or  his  fine  paint¬ 
ings  exhibited  in  The  Detroit  Museum 
of  Art  .  .  .  They  kQOW  of  his  big  suc¬ 
cess  as  an  advertising  artist  .  .  .  And 
they  were  quick  to  recognize  that 
with  “How  It  Began’’  he  was  in  for  a 
genuine  national  triumph  .  .  . 

ddllOW  IT  BEGAN’’  has  EVERY- 
II  THING  ...  As  it  pictures  the 
curious  origins  of  our  current  super¬ 
stitions,  customs  and  sayings,  it  re¬ 
veals  the  commonplaces  of  life  full  of 
mystery,  romance,  thrills,  comedy 
and  drama  .  .  .  It’s  a  first-aid  to  stim¬ 
ulating  conversation  ...  It  has  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  “Ask  Me  Another’’  with  the 
added  pull  of  brilliant  cartoons.  .  .  . 

SEEING  the  samples  is  all  that 
some  of  the  best  newspaper  men 
in  the  country  needed  to  close  their 
orders ...  If  your  mail-opener  has  failed 
to  turn  your  samples  over  to  you,  wire 
us  at  once  .  .  .  And  if  you’ve  seen  the 
samples  .  .  .  Well,  “HOW  IT  BEGAN’’ 
is  a  “must”  for  any  city  in  the  coun¬ 
try  .  .  .  Wire  us  your  order  first  in 
your  city. 


HE  PAWN  BRDKEFJS  SYMBOL 


IhE  RftMOUS  MCOKi  RkMIty  OP 
WMC  SM>  TO  ee  TOE  FIRST  COmmBIOM.  HOMY 
UCNOCCU.  THEIR.  COT  OF  ARMS  CQHTAlfCD 
THREE  OLT  OAU&,  WHICH  BECAME  THE 
SYMBOC  OF  present  day  RWWN  BROMERS 


If  you  tmimk. 

ti  dUd  UMUOCY  OAY« 
PAOBABCY  iWHSOrT* 
■O  tub  supfiRtrinoN 
mOH  YOUR  ANGIO  SAXON 
ttdCSSTORS  WMO  OK- 
LiCVfeO  THOT  PAlAiSS 

DecAHf  wrrcHCs  oh 
nooftf  iO*  SOHOOHH 
AHO  QCHdUHCD  SO 
UNTIL  OAVUOUT 


^HY  A  MAN  WALKS 
ON  THE  OUTSIDE  ■ 

In  the  middle  t>oes  A 

C.CNTCEMAN  WALKED  ON  THE 
OOT5IDE  TO  PROTECT  HlS  LACY 
BECAUSE  S1REET  BRAWLS  WERE 
UKEIY  TD  .START  HOST  AVWWERE; 
THE  CUSTOM  HAS  1*MA/NED  SINCE. 


What  started  people  throwing  rice  at  weddings? — Answer  Tomorrow. 


By  Russ  Murphy 


United  Feature  Syndicate 

Metropolitan  Newspaper  Service 

Monte  Bourjaily  Maximilian  Eleer,  Jr. 

General  Manager  Vice-President 

63  Park  Row.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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EVERY  ENGLISH-LANGUAGE  DAILY  ON 
SCHEDULE  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS 

Success  of  Test  Campaigns  in  17  States  Results  in  Broadened 
Program  and  $500,000  Budget — ^Aim  of  Copy  Is  to 
Educate  Public  Rather  Than  Sell 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


success  of  two  years’  newspaper 

advertising  by  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  in  “giving  the  insur¬ 
ance  business  a  voice,”  is  the  basis  on 
which  the  organization  has  decided  to 
extend  its  campaign  to  every  English- 
language  daily  in  the  United  States.  The 
advertising  budget  has  been  raised  from 
$300,000  to  $500,000  for  the  coming  year, 
and  beginning  late  in  August  the  l^rd 
will  carry  on  a  new  campaign  to  win 
public  approval  and  understanding 
throughout  the  country. 

The  board’s  advertising  efforts  were 
started  two  years  ago  when  copy  was  run 
in  all  the  dailies  of  five  states,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Missouri,  Alabama,  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  next  year  12  more 
states  were  added  to  the  list.  The  pres¬ 
ent  widening  of  the  campaign  to  include 
the  whole  country  indicates  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  directors  of  the  association 
with  what  has  been  done. 

If  one  asks  about  the  results  of  the 
advertising  already  run,  the  answer 
comes  not  in  terms  of  increased  busi¬ 
ness,  for  the  companies  represented  in 
the  national  Iward  already  place  90  per 
cent  of  the  fire  insurance  in  the  United 
States.  Nor  does  it  come  in  statistics 
about  reduction  in  fire  losses,  although 
much  of  the  campaign  deals  with  fire 
prevention. 

The  results  of  the  campaign  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  rather  in  a  better  under¬ 
standing  and  more  friendly  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  public.  Although  in¬ 
tangible,  this  improved  public  feeling  is 
definite  enough  to  justify  the  insurance 
companies  in  setting  aside  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  for  more  advertising.  Fore¬ 
stalling  of  radical  legislation  is  one  aim 
of  the  continuing  campaign. 

.\s  a  preliminary  to  the  advertising, 
meetings  of  the  representatives  of  insur¬ 
ance  companies  are  held  in  each  new 
state,  and  the  representatives  are  urged  in 
turn  to  explain  the  movement  to  all  the 
local  agents.  These  field  workers  are 
urged  to  advertise  over  their  own  names 
in  connection  with  the  national  board’s 
campaign.  A  check  of  results  in  the 
states  on  the  Iward's  schedule  in  the  nast 
has  shown  that  55  per  cent  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  were  accompanied  by  agency 
advertising.  In  many  cases  the  national 
board’s  copy  was  made  the  nucleus  of  a 
page  of  insurance  advertising. 

considerable  amount  of  advertising 
by  agents  has  also  reached  the  weeklies, 
with  the  encouragement  of  the  national 
board.  Copy,  mats,  or  plates  are  fur¬ 
nished  to  agents  who  want  to  join  the 
campaign. 

In  the  last  year  21,059  pieces  of  s'uch 
copy  were  used  by  local  agents,  according 
to  a  check  made  in  the  New  York  office 
of  \V.  W.  Ellis,  a.ssistant  to  the  general 
manager  of  the  national  board,  who  has 
been  the  moving  spirit  in  the  advertising 
campaign  from  the  time  when  it  was 
first  suggested.  As  president  of  the  In¬ 
surance  Advertisers’  Conference  at  that 
time,  he  headed  the  group  that  devised 
the  plan  which  was  begun  with  the  orig¬ 
inal  campaign  in  five  states. 

“W'e  feel  that  as  a  result  of  our  ad¬ 
vertising  the  public  understands  our 
business  better,  and  in  the  future  will 
understand  it  still  better,”  said  Mr.  Ellis. 
“.\s  we  get  better  public  co-operation  we 
will  be  able  to  give  better  service. 

“We  are  not  trying  directly  to  sell  in¬ 
surance  by  our  advertising.  We  don’t 
want  over-insurance,  and  if  the  people 
understand  the  situation  they  will  see 
that  their  property  is  adequately  insured. 

"One  important  result  achieved  bv  the 
campaign  has  been  to  nut  the  public  on 
I'^tice  that  anyone  who  voices  hostile 
criticism  of  the  stock  fire  insurance  com¬ 
panies  must  be  sure  of  his  facts.” 

Advertisements  alreSdy  published  have 
dealt  with  such  subjects  as  the  fixing  of 
fire  insurance  rates,  the  adjusting  of  fire 
los.ses,  the  fire-prevention  work  carried 


on  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Un¬ 
derwriters,  and  the  importance  of  fire 
insurance  in  every-dav  business.  One 
piece  of  copy,  headed  “Stop  this  crim¬ 
inal,”  denounced  the  use  of  arson.  An¬ 
other  told  how  $80,000,000  in  special 
taxes  is  collected  from  the  insurance 
companies  each  year — ^an  item  which 
must  be  included  in  the  premiums 
charged. 

The  National  Board  of  Fire  Under¬ 
writers  was  founded  in  1866,  and  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Ellis,  probably  the  oldest 
and  strongest  national  association  in  the 
country.  It  includes  252  stock  fire  in¬ 
surance  companies. 

The  1930-31  campaign  will  last  ten 
months,  running  once  a  month.  It  will 
amount  to  about  3,500  to  4,000  lines  for 
each  paper.  It  is  possible  that  some  du¬ 
plication  of  circulation  may  be  elimi¬ 
nated  later,  but  for  the  present  it  is 
planned  to  use  all  English-language 
dailies.  Sponsors  of  the  plan  have  taken 
the  position  that  their  material  was  of 
interest  to  the  whole  public  and  that 
they  did  not  wish  to  give  preference  to 
the  readers  of  one  paper  and  eleminate 
others. 

PUBLISHER  FEATURE  SUBJECT 

George  W.  Kriegesman,  publisher  of 
the  Webster  Groves  (Mo.)  News-Times, 
was  the  subject  of  an  interview  by  A. 
M.  Easterling  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Demoerat,  which  was  published  recently 
in  the  Sunday  magazine  of  that  paper. 
Mr.  Kriegesman  several  years  ago  ob¬ 
tained  audiences  with  the  Pope  and 
Mussolini. 

A.  DALPIAZ  MOVES 

Dalpiaz  &  Co.,  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  foreign  newspapers,  are 
now  located  in  the  Bryant  Park  build¬ 
ing,  55  West  42nd  street.  New  York. 
They  formerly  occupied  offices  in  the 
Knickerbocker  building,  152  W’est  42nd 
street. 


THE  HIGHEST 
NET  AVERAGE 
PRESSROOM 
PRODUCTION 

is  that  recorded  by 

DUPLEX 

SUPER-DUTY 
UNIT  PRESSES 


Our  customers 

write  our  ads 

CHARLOTTE 

(N.  C.)  NEWS 

•ayi: 

"Our  Duplex  Super  Duty  Unit 
Press  h^sn’t  given  a  moment's 
trouble,  runs  like  a  top,  and 
turns  out  a  product  that  can’t 
be  excelled." 


FIVE  JOIN  NORTHWEST  GROUP 

The  following  newspapers  have  recent¬ 
ly  become  members  of  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  Newspaper  Association:  Helena 
(Mont.)  Reeord  Herald,  Addison  K. 
Lusk,  general  manager;  The  Dalles 
(Ore.)  Chromcle,  Ben  R.  Litfin,  pub¬ 
lisher;  Boise  Idaho  Statesman,  Margaret 
Cobb  Ailshie,  publisher;  Albany  (Ore.) 
Denwcrat-Herald,  W.  L.  Jackson  and  R. 
R.  Cronise,  publishers;  Idaho  Falls 
(Idaho)  Times  Register,  M.  B.  Yeaman, 
president  and  W.  S.  Snyder,  secretary- 
treasurer. 


STARTS  WEEKLY 

A  new  weekly  newspaper,  called  the 
.Mayfield  (Ky.)  News-Herald  has  been 
established  by  George  Bingham.  Mr. 
Bingham  is  the  author  of  “Doghill  Para- 
grafs,"  syndicate  feature. 


LONG  ISLAND  WEEKLY  SOLO 

Control  of  the  Valley  Stream  (N.Y.) 
Record  has  passed  to  Village  Attorney 
Louis  A.  Hicks,  Mr.  Hicks  announced 
this  week.  He  is  reported  to  have  paid 
more  than  $7,000  for  51  per  cent  of 
the  stock  in  the  paper,  giving  him  a 
controlling  interest.  The  paper  was 
founded  Nov.  18,  1921,  by  George  W. 
Williams,  who  was  for  many  years  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  printing  trade  in  New  York 


PUBUC  INSPECTED  PLANT 

More  than  a  thousand  readers  were 
guests  of  the  Attleboro  (Mass.)  Daily 
Sun  management  at  an  inspection  of  their 
enlarged  plant  and  new  press  room  July 
23.  A  souvenir  newspaper  was  produced 
and  distributed  and  refreshments  were 
served  to  the  guests.  C.  C.  Cain,  Jr.,  is 
publisher. 


To  Newspaper 
Publishers 


As  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives  we  are  prepared  to  furnish 
intensive  and  capable  representation 
not  only  in  the  East  but  also  in 


the  West. 


Harmonious  co-operation. 


bringing  advertisers  and  publishers 
to  a  closer  understanding  of  one 
another,  and  to  a  fuller  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  each  to  the 
other,  has  ever  been  the  fixed  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  Agency. 

Torch-light  parades  never 
elected  any  man  President  of  The 
United  States.  Brass  bands  never 
sold  much  advertising.  But  pains¬ 
taking  effort  to  place  facts  in  a 
proper  manner  before  business  men 

is  always  effective. 

This  is  our  job  -  and  we 


like  the 


Woolworth  Tower 
New  lork  City 
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Los  Angeles 
has 
been 
Booming 
for 

60  years 


The  1930  population  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  is  1,231,830.  This 
figure  has  already  been  released  by  the  United  States  Census 
Bureau.  The  final  official  count  will  be  several  thousands  higher. 

This  represents  an  increase  of  655,157  or  113%  since  the  last 
Government  Census  of  1920 — by  far  the  greatest  percentage  increase  of 
any  Metropolitan  City  in  the  World. 

The  development  of  Los  Angeles  in  the  past  60  years  has  been  as 
steady  as  it  has  been  phenomenal.  Note  carefully  these  figures — they 
carry  a  story  of  basic  growth  never  equalled  by  any  city  anywhere. 

Population  of  Los  Angeles  Numerical  Increase  %  Increase 


1870 .  •  5,728  . 

1880 .  11,183  5,355  •  93% 

1890 .  50,395  39,212  350% 

1900 .  102,479  52,084  103% 

1910 .  319,198  217,719  212% 

1920 .  576,673  260,475  82% 

1930 .  1,231,830  655,157  113% 


To  the  National  Merchandiser  there  is  a  message  here  far  deeper  than 
just  the  cold  figures.  Here  is  a  great  metropolis  which  for  60  years  has 
averaged  an  increase  in  population  more  than  150%  every  ten  years. 
Not  a  “boom”  in  the  usual  sense,  but  a  constant  and  steady  growth 
greater  than  any  city  in  the  world  has  ever  known. 

The  present  conditions  in  Los  Angeles  give  every  prospect  of  a 
continuation  of  this  growth  at  least  up  to  the  average  of  the  past  few 
decades.  The  people  who  make  up  the  city  are  for  the  most  part 
prosperous,  the  buying  power  per  capita  ranks  with  the  highest  cities 
in  the  nation,  and  is  becoming  constantly  larger. 

Industrial  development  is  proceeding  with  steadily  increasing  speed. 
In  the  136  months  from  January,  1919,  to  May,  1930,  business  conditions 
in  Los  Angeles  have  been  “good”  121  months,  15  months  have  been 
reported  “fair”  and  NONE  HAVE  BEEN  REPORTED  “QUIET”  by 
“The  Nation’s  Business,”  an  accepted  authority  on  business  trends  and 
trade  conditions. 

Nowhere  else  can  a  manufacturer  find  a  more  ideal  market.  Here  is 
a  fast  growing  city — a  background  proving  that  this  growth  is  funda¬ 
mentally  sound.  A  huge  population  of  prosperous  consumers — young — 
alive — and  accustomed  to,  and  demanding,  the  best  of  life. 


The  merchandiser  who  entrenches 
himself  in  this  great  field  now  can 
safely  depend  upon  a  large  volume  of 
business  immediately  and  also  be 
assured  of  a  market  quite  probably 
double  in  size  within  the  next  ten  years. 

The  greatest  single  advertising  force 
in  the  Los  Angeles  city  area  is  The  Los 
Angeles  Evening  Herald.  This  news¬ 
paper,  with  a  circulation  greater  by 
thousands  than  any  other  Daily  News¬ 
paper  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  consistently 
reaches  far  more  than  half  of  the  homes 
in  the  city  six  days  a  week. 

The  power  of  its  advertising 
columns  is  so  recognized  by  both  Local 
and  National  Merchandisers  that  for 
years  it  has  carried  a  far  greater  volume 
of  advertising,  both  Local  and  National, 
than  any  other  Los  Angeles  Daily 
Newspaper — more  than  BOTH  of  the 
other  two  Los  Angeles  evening  papers 
COMBINED.  In  many  important 
classifications,  such  as  Department 
Stores,  Foodstuffs,  Furniture — directed 
primarily  at  the  “home” — The  Evening 
Herald  carries  a  greater  volume  of 
advertising  in  its  Six  Issues  a  Week 
than  any  other  Los  Angeles  newspaper, 
even  including  the  Sunday  issues. 

Here  is  the  ideal  combination — a 
rich,  fertile  market — the  fastest  growing 
metropolis  in  the  Nation  —  and  its 
largest  Daily  newspaper  offering  a 
concentrated  circulation  to  dominate 
the  field. 


LOS  ANGELES  FACTS 


I  City  Population  1930 — 1,231,830. 
j  Numerical  Increase  since  1920 — 655,157. 

Percentage  Increase  since  1920 — 113.61%. 

I  (Greatest  of  all  Large  Cities  of  the  World.) 

Average  Percentage  Increase  for  60  years— 

I  159%  every  ten  years. 

Fifth  City  of  the  United  States. 

I  Nineteenth  City  of  the  World. 

!  Largest  Daily  Newspaper. 

LOS  ANGELES  EVENING  HERALD— 
Circulation  232,052. 

--v  (Largest  Daily  in  the  Entire  West.) 


LOS  ANGELES 

EVENING  HERALD 


Representatives 


New  York 

HERBERT  W.  MOLONET 
S4'j  Madlion  Avc. 

Chlcaco 

JOHN  H.  LEDEREB 
3S6  Madlion 


Detroit 

RAT  MILLER 
General  Motori  Bide. 

San  Franclico 
A.  J.  NORRIS  HILL 
Hearit  Bldi. 
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SCHOOLBOY’S  HAND-DRAWN  NEWSPAPER 
ATTRACTS  ATTENTION  OF  EDITORS 

Thirteen- Year-Old  James  Bond  Writes  All  News,  Editorials 
and  Advertisements  for  Unique  Paper  and  Draws  All 
Illustrations — Produces  Fifteen  Copies  Weekly 

By  PAUL  W.  WHITE 


ONCE  a  week  in  the  little  North  Caro¬ 
lina  town  of  Windsor  there  appears 
a  hand-drawn  newspaper  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  among  58  subscribers.  Back  of  the 
publication  of  this  unique  periodical  there 
is  a  minor  epic  of  a  hard-working,  am¬ 
bitious  American  family. 


In  addition  Charles  “covers”  Windsor 
and  vicinity  for  three  state  dailies  and 
this  correspondence  nets  him  another 
five  dollars. 

Then  James  has  an  enterprise  all  his 
own  in  the  Weekly  News,  the  hand- 
drawn  paper  that  is  alone  of  all  news- 
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Page  one  of  James  Bond's  hand-lettered  Weekly  News. 


This  story  properly  should  start  with 
the  late  Charles  Bond,  a  Bertie  County 
farmer  whose  living  depended  upon  pea¬ 
nut  and  tobacco  crops,  he  became  ill  and 
then,  incapacitated  by  partial  paralysis, 
he  acted  as  magistrate  and  was  barely 
able  to  support  his  wife  and  their  two 
sons,  Charles,  Jr.  and  James  Lewis. 

Charles  Bond  died  in  1920.  At  that 
time  the  younger  Charles  was  seven 
years  old  and  his  brother  four.  The 
mother,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Bond,  was  left 
with  the  problem  of  cultivating  the  15- 
acre  property  that  soon  began  to  yield 
nothing  but  debts.  Thus  when  Oiarles 
reached  the  age  of  eight  it  became  appar¬ 
ent  that  he  would  have  to  add  to  the 
Bond  income  and  he  began  to  sell  weekly 
newspapers  and  other  publications.  He 
put  his  newsstand  in  a  country  store  and 
offered  his  wares  to  all  of  the  store  s 
customers. 

Mrs.  Bond,  however,  was  fearful  that 
her  boys  would  be  deprived  of  an  educa¬ 
tion  if  she  remained  on  the  farm  and 
in  1924  she  leased  it  to  negro  workers 
and  moved  to  Windsor.  She  borrowed 
$500  from  the  local  banker  and  made 
the  first  payment  on  a  $3,000  home.  Then 
her  boys  went  to  school — and  to  work. 

The  home  soon  was  paid  for.  As  every 
annual  installment  of  $500  came  due  the 
boys  were  able  to  furnish  the  money 
they  had  made  from  delivering  news¬ 
papers  and  doing  “odd  jobs”  evenings. 

The  two  boys,  however,  kept  adding 
to  their  “business.”  Charles  now  repre¬ 
sents  a  morning  newspaper  from  a  nearby 
city  and  his  brother  an  evening  news¬ 
paper.  Their  income  from  this  work  is 
about  $21  a  week. 


a  cross-word  puzzle  and  three  full 
columns  of  advertisements. 

At  times,  it  appears,  very  little  news 
occurs  in  Windsor.  To  quote  from  VoL 
2,  No.  20: 

“We  had  less  news  but  we  made  it  up 
in  editorials  this  week.” 


papers  in  the  world  in  having  a  demand 
larger  than  the  possible  supply. 

The  Weekly  News  will  be  two  years 
old  on  July  19,  1930.  The  first  one  was 
hand  printed,  merely  to  amuse  his  family, 
on  the  back  of  a  small  handbill.  Hut  a 
one-page  paper,  the  boy  realized,  was  too 
small  and  he  eventually  decided  to  use  a 
wrapping  sheet  so  folded  that  it  would 
make  four  pages.  This  gave  him  ample 
space  for  news,  editorials,  “comics” 
(which  he  himself  draws),  advertisements 
and  illustrations. 

Even  by  making  carbon  copies  young 
Bond — ^he  is  now  13 — can  produce  only 
fifteen  papers  weekly.  The  58  subscrib¬ 
ers  simply  must  await  their  turn.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  demand  the  rates  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  low — $2.40  for  a  year  or  $1.20 
for  six  months. 

full  page  advertisement  costs  25 
cents  and  classified  advertisements  in 
proportion. 

The  young  editor  states  that  his  paper 
“will  support  no  candidate  or  party  and  is 
strickly  independent  and  carries  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  no  trust  and  washes  no  man’s 
shoes.” 

Subscription  troubles  began  shortly  af¬ 
ter  James  had  taken  a  copy  of  his  paper 
to  school.  His  teacher  subscribed  and 
when  the  Weekly  News  had  been 
shown  to  other  teachers  and  students 
James  found  that  his  work  was  proving 
popular.  A  copy  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Judge  Francis  D.  Winston,  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  and  through  him 
the  Weekly  News  reached  a  trustee 
meeting. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Branson,  a  member  of  the 


Left  to  right:  James  L.  Bond, 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Bond,  and  Charles 
Bond. 

University  faculty,  said  he  considered 
the  paper  “a  remarkable  performance 
for  a  13-year-old  boy.” 

“The  make-up  of  the  paper,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  forms,  are  far  more  perfect  than 
are  99  per  cent  of  all  the  manuscripts 
turned  in  to  my  department  by  the 
juniors,  seniors  and  graduate  students 
year  by  year,”  Branson  said.  “College 
professors  are  not  unknown  to  fall  far 
below  the  English  forms  of  this  little 
sheet.” 

A  complete  volume  of  the  newspaper 
later  was  sent  to  Branson  and  it  is  now 
on  file  in  the  University  library.  Many 
have  seen  it  there  and  have  tried,  in 
vain,  to  subscribe.  Young  Bond  holds 
that  to  mimeograph  or  print  the  paper 
would  tend  to  deprive  it  of  the  personal 
element  that  accounts  for  its  popularity. 
He  is  satisfied  with  the  $2.50  weekly 
that  it  nets  him  and  hopes  that  the  ex¬ 
perience  will  be  valuable  when,  after  he 
has  worked  his  way  through  college,  he 
becomes  a  newspaper  man.  He  is  now 
in  the  eighth  grade  of  the  Windsor  pub¬ 
lic  school  and  has  an  excellent  scholastic 
record. 

As  to  the  paper  itself,  here  is  a  typ¬ 
ical  editorial : 

“Christmas  is  only  five  days  off. 

“We  always  think  of  having  a  big 
dinner  Christmas  day.  We  have  candy, 
cakes  and  other  good  things. 

“The  children  eat  their  fill  on  this  in¬ 
ternational  holiday,  but  if  company 
comes  and  mother  does  not  give  him  or 
her  enough  he  or  she  can  tell  mother 
that  he  or  she  has  a  cold.  And  the  old 
saying.  ‘Stuff  a  cold,  starve  a  fever,’ 
will  come  in  handy.” 

Here  is  another,  less  worldly: 

“I  have  never  seen  a  picture  of  A1 
Smith  that  did  not  have  a  broad  smile. 
It  may  have  been  just  put  on.  but  at 
any  rate  he  was  smiling  and  smiling  is 
better  than  crying.” 

The  “news”  content  of  the  Weekly 
News  varies  widely.  One  week  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  an  historical  essay  regarding 
an  early  governor  of  North  Carolina,  an 
account  of  arrangements  for  a  basket¬ 
ball  tournament,  a  report  of  a  motor  car 
accident  and  a  political  story.  Perhaps 
other  news  was  crowded  out  by  a  three 
column  cartoon  on  the  naval  conference, 


MR.  PUBLISHER: 

Let  us  make  up  that 
lineage  shortage  for  you 
this  year  —  have  a  real 
worth  -  while  Industrial 
or  Historical  Edition,  ex¬ 
ploiting  your  lines  of  in¬ 
dustry  in  an  impartial 
manner  —  or  a  Series 
of  Weekly  Sections  or 
Pages. 

Let  us  tell  you  what 
we  are  doing  for  other 
papers. 

John  B.  Gallagher  Co., 

45  West  4Stli  Street 
New  York  City 


STATIONS  ON  PROBATION 


Two  Newspaper  Radio  Plants  On  U.  S. 

Commission’s  List  of  31 

Two  newspaper-operated  broadcasting 
stations  were  among  the  31  placed  on 
“probation”  by  the  Federal  Radio  (Com¬ 
mission  last  week.  They  are  WDAE 
operated  by  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  and  WELL,  the  station 
of  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer- 
News. 

Although  the  stations  have  been 
licensed  to  operate  on  “a  temporary 
basis”  for  the  term  ending  Oct.  31,  each 
station  will  be  required  to  appear  in 
hearing  before  the  commission  and  prove 
that  it  is  being  operated  in  the  public 
interest  if  it  is  to  remain  on  the  air 
beyond  that  time. 

The  commission  refused  to  make 
known  what  charges,  if  any,  had  been 
made  against  the  stations  but  said  it 
would  do  so  when  the  hearing  dates  are 
announced. 

It  is  understood,  however,  that  each 
station  violated  at  least  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  broadcasting  rules  set  down  by 
the  commission:  (1)  Frequency  devia¬ 
tion;  (2)  using  excess  power;  (3) 
operating  without  a  license ;  (4)  oper¬ 
ating  without  a  licensed  operator;  (5) 
failure  to  announce  phonograph  records; 
and  (6)  failure  to  announce  every  15 
minutes  the  station’s  call  letters  and 
transmitter  location. 


OPERATES  RADIO  PLANT 

The  Brownsville  (Tex.)  Herald  has 
taken  over  the  lease  and  operation  of  the 
Brownsville  radio  station  KWWG.  The 
paper  plans  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
station  from  5(X)  to  1,(XX)  watts. 


$84,000,000 

APflNUAL  PAY-ROLL  OF 

Five  Industries  in 
Beaumont  Trade  Territory 

Be  it  February  or  July,  contented 
workers  receive  their  weekly  wages. 

A  market  with  no  sags  is  covered 
by  only  the 

BEAUMONT  ENTERPRISE 

AND 

The  Beaumont  Journal 

Ask  Beckwith  —  He  Knouftt 


The  August  Sky 
is  peopled  with  stars 


— stars  whose  names  are  coupled 
with  Greek  and  Roman  mythol¬ 
ogy— 

Learn  of  their  wanderings  in  the 
heavens  through  our 

Star  Story  Maps 

by  James  Stokeley 

Science  Service  .Astronomical 
samples  sent  upon  request 

SCIENCE 

SERVICE 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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A  few  years  ago  newspaper  publishers 
began  reading  about  a  new  kind  of  news¬ 
paper  type  face — a  type  that  could  be  read 
comfortably  and  quickly,  without  eye- 
strain.  without  specs,  without  the  accus¬ 
tomed  degree  of  squinting  and  squirming. 

This  type  was  called  Linotype  Ionic  No. 
5.  It  was  the  result  of  considerable  experi¬ 
mental  work  by  Linotype  designers,  and 
eye  specialists,  to  correct  existing  difQcul- 
ties  in  newspaper  body  type  design. 

The  problem  was  a  difficult  one,  since 
newspapers  are  printed  rapidly  on  porous 
stock,  and  inking,  as  well  as  impression 
throughout  the  paper,  could  not  be  uniform. 

By  eliminating  line  lines,  which  made 
recognition  of  similarly  shaped  letters  dif¬ 
ficult,  and  which  had  a  tendency  to  break 
down  under  mat-making  and  stereotyping 
pressure,  one  great  forward  step  was 
achieved. 

Next,  the  Ionic  lower-case  letters  were 
made  larger  than  customary  practice. 
Sound  reasoning  pointed  out  that  lower¬ 
case  letters  comprise  fully  three-quarters 
of  the  average  line,  and  since  there  were 
more  of  them,  they  should  be  made  slightly 
larger  and  more  legible  in  order  to  gain  in- 
crea.sed  legibility  and  reading  ease. 

Then  fitting  of  letters  was  examined.  It 
was  discovered  that  there  was  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  wasted  white  space  in  the 
average  news  face.  This  extra  amount  of 
white  which  formerly  went  between  letters 
was,  in  Ionic  No.  5,  put  within  the  letter — 
and  proved  to  be  a  marked  factor  In  gain¬ 
ing  increased  legibility. 

Other  detailed  changes  were  made  to 
achieve  the  final  Ionic  No.  5  design — serifs, 
for  instance,  were  made  shorter  and  stur¬ 
dier  to  better  withstand  mat-making  pres¬ 
sure.  Ascenders  were  shortened.  Capitals 
were  redesigned  to  accord  with  recognition- 
factors  opticians  had  discovered,  slightly 
increased  in  size,  and  made  more  legible  by 
careful  shaping  and  proportioning.  All 
Ionic  No.  5  letters  were  made  a  trifle  more 
substantial  in  weight,  in  order  that  rapid 
inking  and  printing  would  not  make  them 
look  pallid  on  the  newspaper  page. 

Then,  through  the  co-operation  of  the 
American  Optical  Comn;,:i^.^thousands  of 
eye  specialists  the  couiV^  \«  ere  Invited 
to  criticize  Ionic  in  /  with  the 

average  newspaper  rt  ^  j  ils  exhaus¬ 
tive  test,  3297  eye  spj  tlfied  that 

Ionic  No.  5  was  ea  /  i/  than  any 
other  news  fac^^^^^UAable  tribute 
from  study 


THERE’S  EYE  TONIC  IN  IONIC 


are  faked — or  asked  for,  or  something.  So  we 
don’t  run  too  many  of  ’em — even  though  we 
have  bales  of  them  to  use. 

But  it’s  about  time  we  got  around  to  answer¬ 
ing  this  publisher  friend  of  ours,  don’t  you 
think?  In  fact,  you  may  have  forgotten  all  about 
him.  He  really  isn’t  lost,  or  anything.  If  you 
don’t  remember,  read  the  first  paragraph  again. 
So  here  goes : 

Ionic  No.  5  is  a  swell  newspaper  face.  It’s 
easy  to  read  because  its  lower  case  letters  are 
much  larger  than  the  average  news  face.  Being 
larger,  you’d  think  they’d  take  up  more  space — 
but  they  don’t.  They  actually  give  more  visi¬ 
bility,  are  more  legible,  than  other  faces  of  the 
same  point  size.  And  give  maximum  word  count 
in  addition. 

This  is  because  of  Ionic  design.  There’s  more 
white  space  inside  the  Ionic  letter,  and  less 
space  between  the  letters.  The  light,  for  this 
reason,  comes  through  Ionic  instead  of  around 
it.  And  each  letter  is  instantly  visible  and  just 
as  instantly  recognized  by  the  reader.  Then  too, 
Ionic  is  a  fool-proof  type.  1 1  has  no  pin  holes  to 
fill  up  with  ink.  No  fine  lines  to  break  down  in 
mat-making  and  stereotyping.  It  has  a  trifle 
more  weight  than  the  average  news  face — and 
is  easily  read  on  news  stock  under  newspaper 
printing  conditions. 

But  this  maybe  is  getting  technical.  At  least 
is  sounds  so.  So  we  told  our  publisher  friend 
we’d  send  him  a  little  booklet  called  ‘‘Easy 
Reading”  that  covers  all  the  points  about  Ionic 
thoroughly.  And  we  did.  And  we’ll  send  you 
one,  too,  if  you  wish  it.  Just  write  the  nearest 
agency — there’s  no  obligation.  But  take  a  look 
at  that  Ionic  column  again.  It  is  easy  to  read, 
isn’t  it?  See — we  don’t  need  to  build  up  a  case 
for  Ionic.  It  tells  its  own  story. 


"You  know,”  a  publisher  friend  of  ours  re¬ 
marked  some  time  ago,  "there’s  something  of  a 
tonic  for  the  eyes  in  that  Ionic  type  of  yours. 
It  sort  of  seems  to  give  new  vigor  to  eyesight 
when  you  read  it  for  the  first  time.  Now  what 
is  it  that  gives  me  that  feeling?” 

That  was  a  cinch  to  answer.  In  fact  it’s  so 
easy  to  answer  that  it  almost  sounds  as  though 
it  were  cooked  up  by  the  copy  writer  in  order  to 
answer  it  in  a  great  big  way.  But  it  wasn’t — no 
sir.  When  we  talk  about  Ionic  No.  5  there’s  a 
great  deal  to  say.  And  we  don’t  have  to  say  it 
ourselves — the  office  is  just  stocked  high  with 
letters  of  appreciation  and  all  that  kind  of  use¬ 
ful  and  interesting  material.  * 

Here’s  one,  for  instance,  from  Dr.  Albert 
Call,  president  of  the  Essex  County  (N.  j.) 
Optometric  Association.  It  was  written  to  the 
editor  of  the  Newark  Star  Eagle — and  passed 
along  to  us: 

"When  I  picked  up  my  Star  Eagle  the  other 
day  I  was  pleasantly  surprised  at  the  ease  with 

which  your  new  type  is  read _ 1 1  is  my  opinion 

that  this  new  type  will  eliminate  much  eye 
fatigue  among  present-day  newspaper  readers. 
The  ease  with  which  the  new  letters  can  be 
seen  and  the  greater  amount  of  white  space 
coming  through  the  letters  are  factors  which 

kmake  for  easier  and  quicker 
newspaper  reading.” 

Yes,  there  are  many  letters 
like  this  right  here  in  the 
office.  But  lots  of  people  get 
suspicious  of  testimonials  in 
advertising.  They  think  they 
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MERCENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CHICAGO  •  NEW  ORLEANS 
CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO,  CANADA.  Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 

LiNorrpE  Ionic  no.  5,  metnoblack,  metnoi.ite  and  metncthin 
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MOVIE  FIRMS  URGING  ADVERTISERS  TO 
“SPONSOR”  THEATER  FEATURES 


Films  on  Regular  Programs  to  Be  Shown  by 
Business  Houses  With  Goods  to  Sell- 
Borrowed  from  Radio 


The 

Christian  Science 
Monitor 


advertising  slides  which  used  to  company  has  offices.  The  showing  of 
intersperse  the  program  of  the  such  pictures  to  schools,  churches,  cham- 
“nickelodeon”  while  the  movie  operator  bers  of  commerce,  and  similar  or^niza- 
changed  the  reels  of  film  on  his  projec-  tions  will  be  part  of  the_  distribution 
tion  machine,  are  coming  back  in  grown-  facilities  offered  in  connection  with  the 
up,  sophisticated  style.  new  Warner  development. 

Advertisers  eager  to  spend  their  money  “A.  P.  Blumenthal  is  vice-president 
for  something  new  in  ways  of  catching  and  general^  manager,  and  B.  K.  Blake 
public  attention  may  now,  at  a  price,  is  production  manager  of  Warner 
“sponsor”  the  entertainment  which  mo-  Brothers  Industrial  Films,  Inc.,  with 
tion  picture  theaters  offer  to  the  audience  headquarters  in  New  York  City.  Mr. 
which  has  paid  its  way  in.  Or  they  may,  Blumenthal  was  fornierly  president  and 
if  they  prefer,  build  motion  pictures  Mr.  Blake  vice-president  in  charge  of 
around  their  products  or  service  and  production  of  the  Stanley  Film  Adver- 
offer  these  films  for  showing  in  the  tising  Company. 

theaters.  In  this  latter  case  the  prob-  “Most  of  the  sponsored  films  _  will  be 
lem  becomes  the  one  familiar  to  every  produced  at  Warner  Brothers’  Vitaphone 
publicity  man — the  problem  of  getting  in  studio  in  Brooklyn,  although  a  few  may 
as  much  advertising  as  possible,  but  not  be  made  in  Hollywo^.  All  kinds  of 
so  much  that  the  film  will  be  rejected.  short  subjects — comedies,  farces,  mono- 
The  idea  of  “sponsored”  films  is  quite  logues,  concerts  and  so  on — will  _  be 
frankly  borrowed  from  the  plan  of  offer-  available  for  selection  by  the  advertiser, 
ing  radio  programs  sponsored  by  adver-  The  writer,  acting,  directing  and  staging 
tisers.  If  it  works  out  as  expected,  we  of  these  sponsored  films  will  be  handled 
may  see  the  appearance  of  our  favorite  in  exactly  the  same  way,  and  subject  to 
comedian  on  the  screen  preceded  by  an  the  same  standards  of  entertainment 
announcement  that  “This  film  is  pre-  quality,  as  in  the  making  of  regular 
sent^  for  yonr  pleasure  by  the  Incom-  Warner  short  pictures.” 
bustible  Cigarette  Company,  makers  of  The  Visuagraphic  company  specializes 
the  smokes  that  help  you  sing  soprano.”  in  making  films  dealing  directly  with  the 
One  difference  between  the  film  adver-  work  of  the  advertiser,  depending  upon 
tising  and  radio  advertising  is  that  in  the  making  these  interesting  enough  to  get  a 
latter  case  the  audience  is  getting  its  pro-  showing  in  theaters.  Among  the  adver- 
gram  free,  and  may — and  does— tune  in  a  tisers  for  whom  it  is  understood  to  1^ 
different  station  if  the  advertising  talk  preparing  pictures  are  the  Pennsylvania 
grows  tiresome.  Railroad,  the  Curtiss- Wright  Corporation, 

One  film  which  has  already  been  shown  the  Spool  Cotton  Company,  and  the 
in  motion  picture  houses  was  used  to  Transcontinental  Air  Transport, 
announce  a  contest  for  a  General  Elec-  Another  company  which  has  been 
trie  refrigerator.  The  figure  of  a_  sales-  urging  the  use  of  films  upon  advertisers 
man  appeared  on  the  screen  and  invited  is  Electrical  Research  Products,  Inc.,  dis- 
a  woman  from  the  audience  to  come  up  tributors  of  Western  Electric  portable 
and  learn  how  she  might_  win  the  prize,  talking  picture  equipment.  A  recent  an- 
A  woman  then  appeared  in  the  film  and  nouncement  by  this  company  told  of  a 
the  details  of  the  contest  were  explained  film  “Service  Wins  Again,”  in  which 
at  length  in  dialogue  between  the  two.  Lloyd  Hamilton  and  Eddie  Baker,  motion 
To  some  in  the  audience  the  announce-  picture  actors,  appeared  for  the  benefit 
ment  grew  wearisome,  but  there  was  no  of  the  Richfield  Oil  Company.  Under  this 
way  to  tune  in  a  different  program.  plan  a  film  is  made  to  incorporate  a  busi- 

Anwng  the  film  companies  which  are  ness  message,  and  special  showings  are 
planning  aggressive  development  of  the  arranged  for  local  theaters  after  the 
advertising  field  are  Warner  Brothers,  regular  show.  Dealers  and  distributors 
Paramount,  and  Visuagraphic  Pictures,  are  invited  for  the  advertising  picture. 
The  former  company  has  formed  a  sub-  and  the  theater’s  regular  audience  is  en- 
sidiary,  Warner  Brothers  Industrial  couraged  to  stay  also. 
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the  Monitor? 


HANWAY  STARTS  WEEKLY 


The  reason  why  more  than  12,000 
retailers  use  the  Monitor  can 
be  summed  up  in  one  word  — 
RESULTS!  Here  is  evidence  in 
these  statements: 

A  Furrier  in  Milwaukee  — 

am  now  Cully  convinced  that 
the  Monitor  is  the  best  advertising 
medium  I  have  so  far  found.” 

A  Department  Store  in  Miami  — 

“It  is  the  means  of  adding  many 
new  members  to  our  already  big 
store  family.” 

A  Shop  in  Seattle  — 

“We  wish  again  to  acknowledge 
the  splendid  response  which  has 
attended  our  advertising  in  the 
Monitor.” 

If  your  products  are  sold  through 
retail  stores  you  will  be  interested 
in  our  unusual  merchandising 
service.  Write  for  information. 
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A  second  eight  page  insert  in  the 
July  issue  of  Printers’  Ink  Monthly 
called  advertisers’  attention  to  eight 
more  great  United  States  markets, 
made  available  by  rotogravure. 
These  inserts  help  open  the  doors 
of  national  advertisers  to  your 
men.  Your  city  will  appear  in  turn. 
The  July  pages  are  reproduced  in 
miniature  on  the  next  two  pages. 
Look  them  over. 
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Albany  Knickerbocker  Press 
Atlanta  Constitution 
Atlanta  Journal 
Baltimore  Sun 
Birmingham  News 
Boston  Herald 
Boston  Traveler 
BuflEilo  Courier  Express 
Buffalo  Sunday  Times 
Chicago  Bee 
Chicago  Daily  News 
Chicago  Jewish  Daily  Forward 
Chicago  Sunday  Tribune 
Cinciimati  Enquirer 
Qevdand  News 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal 
Denver  Post 

Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News 
IDes  Moines  Sunday  Register 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Detroit  News 

Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel 
Fresno  Bee 

Habana,  Cuba,  Diario  De  La 
Marina 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Evening-News 
Hartford  Courant 
Houston  Chronicle 
Indianapolis  Sunday  Star 
Jackson,  Miss.,  News 
Kansas  City  Journal  Post 
Kansas  City  Star 


Peoria  Journal  Transcript 
Peoria  Star 

Philadelphia  L’Opinione 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
Philadelphia  Record 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
Providence  Sunday  Journal 
.Richmond,  Va.,  Times-Dispatch 
Rochester  Democrat  Chronicle 
Scranton,  Pa.,  Scrantonian 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
St.  Paul  Daily  News 
St.  Paul  Sunday  Pioneer  Press 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Seattle  Daily  Times 
South  Bend  News  Times 
Springfield,  Ill.,  State  Register 
Spningfield,  Mass.,  Union 
Republican 
Syracuse  Herald 
Syracuse  Post  Standard 
Terre  Haute  Tribune 
Toledo  Sunday  Times 
Toronto  Star  Weekly 
Washington  Post 
Washington  Sunday  Star 
Waterbury  Sunday  Republican 
Wichita  Sunday  Eagle 
Wilmington,  Del.,  Star 
Youngstown,  O.,  Vindicator 

Rotoplate  it  a  perfect  paper  for  rotogravure  printing,  and  it  tupplied  by 
Kimberly-Clark  Corporation  to  the  majority  of  the  above  newtpapert 


Long  Beach,  Calif.,  PressTelegram 
Los  Angeles  Sunday  Times 
Louisville  Courier  Journal 
Louisville  Sunday  Herald  Post 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
Mexico  City,  El  Excelsior 
Mexico  City,  El  Universal 
Miami  Daily  News 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Minneap>olis  Journal 
Minneapolis  Tribune 
Montreal  La  Patrie 
Montreal  La  Presse 
Montreal  Standard 
Nashville  Banner 
Nashville  Tennessean 
Newark  Sunday  Call 
New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard 
New  Orleans  Times  Picayune 
New  York  Bolletdno  Della  Sera 
New  York  Corriere  D’ America 
New  York  Evening  Graphic 
New  York  Jewish  Daily  Forward 
New  York  II  Progresso 
Italo  Americano 
New  York  Evening  Post 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
New  York  Times 
New  Y ork  Morning  Telegraph 
New  York  Sunday  News 
New  York  World 
Omaha  World-Herald 
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PRESS  GROUP  HAS  PUBLICITY  BUREAU 
TO  OFFSET  GREEDY  PRESS  AGENTS 

Publicity  Control  Bureau  of  California  Publishers’  Assn.  Acts 
as  Clearing  House  for  Community  Events — In  Three  Years 
Bureau  Has  Eliminated  Much  Propaganda 


ON'E  of  the  most  unusual  services 
offered  by  a  press  association  to  its 
members  is  that  rendered  by  the  Cali- 
fornia  News¬ 
paper  Publishers 
Association 
through  its  pub¬ 
licity  control  bu¬ 
reau. 

This  bureau 
came  into  exist¬ 
ence  three  years 
ago  to  offset  the 
avaricious  press 
agents  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  tie  in 
with  community 
celebrations, 
.  „  ,  news  of  which 

John  B.  Long  newspapers 

would  willingly  print,  with  invidious 
commercial  propaganda.  Today  the  bu¬ 
reau  is  in  actuality  a  publicity  organiza¬ 
tion  for  community  celebrations  only, 
acting  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  expositions,  and  furnishing  copy  to 
newspapers  of  the  state  and  with  all 
commercial  puffery  deleted. 

John  B.  Long,  general  manager  of  the 
C  N.  P.  A.,  explained  the  system  for 
Editor  &  Publisher  as  follows: 

“In  California  there  are  many  non¬ 
profit  community  events,  such  as  the 
National  Orange  Show  at  San  Bernar¬ 
dino,  the  Pasadena  Tournament  of  Roses, 
the  Ramona  Pageant  at  Hemet,  the 
Fiesta  de  Las  Rosas  at  San  Jose,  the 
Sebastopol  Apple  Show,  the  Calitornia 
Rodeo  at  Salinas  and  so  on  down  the 
list. 

“Publishers  of  California  always  did 
want  to  support  these  events  in  their 
columns,  but  when  the  press  agents  be¬ 
came  so  bold  that  they  were  proselyting 
their  news  columns  with  hidden  and 
adroit  private  accounts  in  the  interests  of 
movie  people,  radios,  automobiles  and  the 
like,  the  members  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  de¬ 
cided  it  was  time  to  call  a  halt. 

“And  through  it  all  the  press  agents 
were  advising  their  clients  that  it  was 
unnecessary  for  them  to  spend  any  money 
for  advertising,  just  pay  them  a  fat  fee 
and  they’d  get  all  their  advertising  for 
nothing  in  the  newspapers,  while  the  bill¬ 
boards  and  radio  got  the  appropriations. 

“The  C.  X.  P.  A.  then  set  up  its  con¬ 
trol  bureau  and  informed  these  non-profit 
community  events  that  they  might  clear 
their  publicity  through  the  central  offices 
of  the  publishers  association  at  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  if  they 
wanted  any  of  it  printed. 

“The  publishers  agreed  that  if  they  had 
any  space  to  give  away  to  these  events, 
they  would  give  it  to  those  events  which 
showed  by  clearing  through  the  associa¬ 
tion  that  they  wanted  to  ‘play  ball’  and 
desired  to  obtain  the  newspapers’  co¬ 
operation  through  the  front  door,  in¬ 
stead  of  trying  to  sneak  through  the 
back  door  by  way  of  press  agents  and 
parties  for  city  reporters. 

_  “A  special  envelope  and  paper  was  de¬ 
signed  by  the  C.  N.  P.  A.  carrying  the 
emblem  of  the  association  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  legend: 

“‘This  is  from  Your  Own  Associa- 
Tion.^  The  following  story  is  from  the 
Publicity  Control  Bureau,  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  There 
was  no  promise  made  that  you  would  run 
this.  Your  committee  has  simply  said 
that  newspapers  are  most  likely  to  look 
'■ith  favor  upon  material  cleared  through 
their  own  association  than  they  will  upon 
material  coming  from  paid  press  agents. 
This  copy  has  l^en  edited  by  your  office 
and  we  believe  is  free  from  all  objection¬ 
able  press  agent  features.’ 

“And  then  the  battle  started. 

“The  press  agents  of  California  de¬ 
cided  it  was  time  to  show  their  power, 
so  th^  complained  to  the  United  States 
postoffice  department  that  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  was 


selling  publicity  in  violation  of  federal 
statute. 

“An  investigation  by  the  postoffice  de¬ 
partment  showed  the  fallacy  of  the 
charge,  and  the  press  agents  failed  to 
whip  the  newspapers. 

“Then  some  of  the  smart  publicity  men 
saw  where  they  could  still  function  by 
working  in  cooperation  with  the  pub¬ 
licity  control  bureau  and  started  from 
that  angle. 

“Some  have  succeeded.  Others  have 
passed  out  of  the  picture  and  specific 
instances  are  known  of  firms  going  out 
of  business. 

“Now,  what  are  some  of  the  results  of 
this  effort? 

“Members  of  the  staff  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  in  discussing  this  system  with  evciiis 
desiring  to  clear  their  material  through 
the  control  bureau,  are  in  a  position  to 
sell  paid  advertising  and  less  free  pub¬ 
licity,  and  there  are  events  in  California 
which  have  used  the  control  bureau  for 
three  years,  each  year  increasing  their 
budget  for  paid  space  and  decreasing 
their  budget  for  publicity,  and  at  the 
same  time  increasing  their  attendance  at 
the  events  in  question. 

“Member  publishers  point  out  that  con¬ 
siderable  time  of  their  news  staffs  is 
saved  by  the  process,  for  publicity  com¬ 
ing  from  all  other  sources  is  thrown 
away,  and  just  that  cleared  through  the 
association  even  gets  an  audience  with 
the  news  editor. 

“A  flat  fee  is  charged  by  the  control 
bureau  for  the  work  that  they  do ;  the 
event  furnishes  copy  of  one  master  story 
and  one  master  picture  and  the  associa¬ 
tion  staff  does  the  rest.  In  the  fee  is 
charged  the  cost  of  envelopes,  paper, 
stencils,  postage,  cardboard,  cuts,  mats 
and  labor. 

“If  there  is  any  profit  left  after  all 
costs  are  paid,  member  publishers  prefer 
that  that  profit  should  go  into  their  own 
association  treasury  to  carry  on  their 
own  group’s  activities  rather  than  lining 
the  pockets  of  a  press  agent  who  has  no 
interest  in  their  business  other  than  what 
he  may  get  from  them. 

“In  this  flat  fee  is  a  small  amount  olf 
overhead  which  goes  into  the  treasury 
of  the  newspaper  association  to  pay  for 
the  time  of  its  staff  executives  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  situation. 

“The  general  cost  to  the  event  in 
question  is  reduced,  for  less  publicity  is 
sent  out  liecause  a  higher  percentage  is 
printed.  The  budget  is  rearranged  and 
more  money  is.  spent  for  advertising. 

“The  publicity  control  bureau  is 
revolutionary  in  nature.  Cries  were 
loud  at  the  start  that  the  effort  would 
tumble  down  on  itself  and  was  doomed 
to  failure.  It  has  survived  three  years, 
and  while  California  publishers  are  not 
yet  sure  they  are  on  the  right  track, 
they  are  waiting  to  see  a  better  plan 
projected.’’ 

The  Oregon  State  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion,  having  watched  the  work  of  the 
Calitfornia  bureau,  has  adopted  the 
same  system,  according  to  Arne  G.  Rae, 
field  manager,  and  the  National  Editor¬ 
ial  Association  passed  a  resolution  com¬ 
mending  the  plan. 

The  C.  N.  P.  A.  distributes  among  its 
members  blue  stickers  to  paste  on  puffs 
sent  back  to  their  senders.  The  stickers 
say : 

“This  matter  comes  under  the  head 
of  paid  advertising.  We  will  be  pleased 
to  run  this  at  our  regular  rates.  Type 
composition  and  space  cost  money — 
we  cannot  afford  to  give  it  away.’’ 


ON  ATHLETIC  BOARD 

H.  L.  Hunt,  city  hail  reporter,  San 
Antonio  Evening  News,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Mayor  C.  M.  Chambers  as  a 
member  of  a  newly-created  municipal 
commission  to  regulate  athletics.  The 
commission  was  created  following  news¬ 
paper  criticism  of  the  conduct  of 
wrestling  matches. 


The  Tribune 

Dominates 
the  Oakland 
Market 


k-N  every  advertising  classification  except 
one,  the  Tribune  led  the  second  paper  in 
the  Oakland  Market  during  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year.  Such  overwhelming 
leadership  is  proof  of  the  ability  of  the 
Tribune  to  thoroughly,  economically  and 
profitably  cover  this  rich  field. 

Here  are  the  figures  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1930; 


Classification 

Tribune 

Second  Paper 

Amusements  . 

136,860  Lines 

118,398  Lines 

Autos,  Trucks,  Access... 

499,940 

“ 

294,614  “ 

Classified  . 

2,324,266 

44 

729,764  “ 

Department  Stores . 

1,488,464 

44 

1,163,066  “ 

Doctors,  Dentists . 

49,264 

44 

31,878  “ 

Drug  Stores  . 

38,247 

“ 

18,890  “ 

Financial  . 

52,863 

44 

48,135  “ 

Furniture  Stores . 

463,443 

«4 

359,775 

Groceries,  Markets . 

453,012 

“ 

452,546  “ 

Hardware  . 

56,242 

“ 

55,395  “ 

Hotels,  Cafes . 

16,306 

44 

13,164  “ 

Jewelers,  Opticians . 

99,868 

“ 

71,615  “ 

Legal  . 

97,762 

«4 

266,560  “ 

Men’s  Clothing . 

280,813 

44 

142,360  “ 

Miscellaneous  . 

315,266 

44 

104.829  “ 

Music  Houses . 

73,369 

44 

65,994  “ 

National  Advertising.. 

1,279,306 

44 

606,592  “ 

Radio  . 

96,708 

44 

84,197  “ 

Real  Estate,  Building.. 

62,037 

44 

26,579  “ 

Schools  . 

12,379 

C4 

5,268  “ 

Shoe  Stores . 

57,055 

44 

35,191  “ 

Specialty  Shops . 

53,407 

44 

22,507  “ 

Public  Utilities . 

56,732 

44 

48,896  “ 

Undertakers  . 

1,400 

44 

1.330  “ 

Women’s  Cloaks,  Suits 

285,551 

44 

103,109  “ 

Total  . 

8,350,370 

44 

4,870,712  “ 

Member  Audit 

Bureau 

of  Circulations 

Member  One  Hundred  Thousand  Group 

<il&aWanb^<rributtg 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 
National  Representatives 

WILLIAMS,  LAWRENCE  &  CRESMER  COMPANY 


New  York 


Chicago 


San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 
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PULPWOOD  EMBARGO 

WRITING  for  the  business  interests  of  the 
country  the  editor  of  New  York  Journal  of 


Commerce  hotly  criticizes  the  activity  of  the 
federal  government  to  stop  all  trade  between  Russia 
and  this  country.  It  is  asked  what  sense  there  is  in 
baiting  a  trading  company  which,  acting  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  has  bought  something  like  a  hundred 
million  dollars  of  United  States  merchandise  annu¬ 
ally  for  several  years.  Other  editors,  notably  New 
York  World,  ask  what  sense  there  can  be  in  putting 
an  embargo  on  Russian  imports  of  materials  which 
we  do  not  ourselves  possess.  For  instance,  man¬ 
ganese  from  Russia,  eagerly  purchased  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  and  spruce  pulpwood,  for 
the  manufacture  of  newsprint,  in  great  demand  by 
the  International  Paper  Co.  Some  50  ship-loads  of 
Russian  grown  pulp  have  been  turned  back  on  the 
Atlantic  by  order  of  the  customs  authorities.  All 
political  considerations  aside,  it  does  seem  queer  that 
our  government  which  has  been  so  unappreciative  of 
forest  resources  that  the  bulk  of  our  supply  must 
now  be  imported  should,  in  this  day,  take  an  action 
which  interferes  with  our  foreign  supply.  It  comes 
with  rather  poor  judgment  in  our  view.  It  is  true 
that  the  Communists  have  not  been  very  clubby  neigh¬ 
bors,  or  very  fair  traders.  In  the  past,  but  should  we 
mutilate  our  own  features  merely  to  indulge  a  sense 
of  indignation?  I^te  news  from  Washington  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  Administration  does  not  i)ropose,  in  this 
instance,  to  be  bound  by  the  narrow  views  of  third 
assistant  secretaries  of  the  State  or  Treasury  dei)art- 
ments. 


Newspapermen  sfiil  solemnly  wonder  why 
eirculation  groioth  is  arrested,  for  the  first 
time  in  ten  years,  yet  all  know  that  the  spot 
news  of  both  the  morning  atul  evening  fields 
is  being  thrown  to  the  radio  breese,  daily  atid 
in  detail  and  hours  in  adi’ance  of  newspaper 
distribution. 


HUMAN  INTEREST 


WE  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  Miss  Ruth  Cosgrove, 
reporter  for  Toledo  Blade,  who  recently  wrote 
a  news  story  which  attracted  our  attention.  It 
was  about  two  children,  Billy,  5,  and  Florian,  3,  who 
kept  watch  all  day,  and  very  silently,  while  their 
mother  remained  motionless  on  the  children’s  bed. 
After  breakfast  the  tired  woman  had  thrown  herself 
down  for  a  few  moments  of  rest.  Her  silence 
throughout  the  day  meant  to  the  children  only  that 
they  must  take  care  not  to  disturb  poor  mother’s 
dreams.  Such  was  their  love.  They  had  not  heard 
the  flutter  of  wings,  nor  seen  a  shadow  pass. 

The  story  of  this  little  tragedy  was  told  in  terms 
of  classic  simplicity  by  a  woman  writer  who  can 
comprehend,  far  better  than  the  average  man,  what 
goes  on  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  children.  Every 
good  newspaper,  we  think,  needs  the  touch  of  a  sen¬ 
sitive  woman  reporter’s  hand. 


Wichita  Beaeon  asks  us  all  to  “eat  one  more 
sliec  of  bread  errry  day”  to  help  out  the  wheat 
grozvers,  but  Kansas  City  Star  doubts  whether, 
even  for  .such  patriotic  reason,  plump  ladies  will 
comply. 


WHAT  NEXT? 


A  COM  PLAINT  is  made  by  The  Billboard, 
theatrical  paper,  against  the  intrusion  of  adver¬ 
tising  exploitation  in  vaudeville.  The  editor  says 
that  RKO  and  the  Loew  Circuit  are  in  the  business  of 
selling  stage  time.  He  cites  the  case  of  the  Albee 
Theatre  in  Cincinnati  where  “one  of  the  finest  bills 
of  the  season’’  was  rudely  interrupted  to  allow  for  a 
ballyhoo  to  sell  electric  refrigerators.  The  editor  of 
the  old-time  theatrical  paper  says  that  he  will  wager 
that  the  advertising  stunt  lost  the  house  many  friends. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  natural  sequence  to  commer¬ 
cial  publicity  on  the  air  and  in  motion  and  sound 
pictures.  If  a  couple  of  black-face  radio  dialogue 
artists  can  put  over  a  $100,000  contract  with  a  tooth¬ 
paste  firm  vaudeville  people  assume  that  the  big 
money  lies  not  in  the  sale  of  seats,  but  in  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  ticket  buyer.  The  question  is  :  How 
much  of  this  sort  of  thing  will  the  American  people 
endure  ? 


For  with  the  same  measure  that  we  mete 
withal  it  shall  be  measured  to  you. — St.  Luke, 
VI;  38. 


POPULATION  STATISTICS 


OUR  Washington  correspondent  has  been  making 
an  unofficial  compilation  of  the  new  but  in¬ 
complete  federal  census  figures  in  an  effort  to 
forecast  the  result  of  the  final  count  in  the  100,000 
population  city  class.  His  figures  indicate  that  we 
have  added  in  the  decade  some  25  cities  of  100,000 
population,  or  more,  and  that  the  final  count  will  show 
two  additional  cities  of  a  million  or  more — Detroit 
and  Los  Angeles. 

There  is  sure  to  be  quite  a  shake-up  in  population 
statistics.  Los  Angeles,  for  instance,  jumps  from 
tenth  to  fifth  place,  in  the  race  of  the  cities.  New 
York  and  Chicago  gained  about  24  per  cent,  respec¬ 
tively,  but  Philadelphia  gained  only  7.5  per  cent. 
Oeveland  was  fifth  city  in  1920,  and  now  becomes 
sixth.  St.  Louis  drops  down  one  peg.  Minneapolis 
was  in  18th  place,  but  now  appears  to  rank  as  the 
15th  city.  Atlanta  was  33rd  city,  but  jumps  to  22nd 
place.  Oklahoma  City  leaps  from  the  80th  place  to 
44th.  San  Diego,  Long  Beach,  Tulsa,  Flint,  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Fall  River,  Miami,  Wilmington,  Tampa, 
Charlotte,  Shreveport  and  Pasadena  are  a  few  of  the 
cities  which  show  remarkable  gains  in  place.  Quite 
a  few  cities  have  fallen  back.  Newspaper  workers 
will  take  particular  interest  in  a  population  table  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  issue,  showing  the  probable  new  rank¬ 
ing  of  many  cities. 

Census  figures  are  important  factors  in  newspaper 
and  advertising  statistics,  but  city  populations  may  be 
deceptive.  Living  conditions  and  customs  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  greatly  altered  in  ten  years.  Good 
roads  and  the  automobile,  for  instance,  have  scat¬ 
tered  numerous  homes  beyond  city  boundaries,  yet 
the  workers  continue  to  earn  their  livelihood  in  the 
cities.  Very  often,  for  tax  or  other  reasons,  dwell¬ 
ers  in  near-by  suburbs  refuse  to  permit  their  villages 
to  be  incorporated  in  greater  cities.  This  makes  the 
population  figures  of  a  number  of  cities  unfair  to 
metropolitan  newspapers  which  trade  on  such  sta¬ 
tistics. 

The  best  and  truest  population  statistics  that  can 
be  used  in  newspaper  work  are  those  which  compre¬ 
hend  actual  trading  areas.  When  these  figures  are 
accurate  they  are  a  sound  guide  for  the  advertising 
distributor  of  merchandise  or  service. 


Our  eyes  turn  to  Alaska’s  tvealth  of  spruce. 


I  A  L 
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MOVIE  ADVERTISING 

IN  deciding  upon  exclusive  newspaper  advertising 
in  150  cities  and  towns  the  Fox  Theatre  manage¬ 
ment  assigns  as  the  chief  reason  the  flexibility  of 
the  daily  press.  Frequently,  it  is  stated,  the  theatres 
must  make  quick  changes  in  programs.  Advertising 
in  other  media  does  not  lend  itself  as  readily  to  such 
exigencies.  This,  of  course,  is  convenient  and  valua¬ 
ble  service,  but  we  believe  the  real  reason  is  the 
economy  and  success  of  newspaper  advertising. 

The  huge  Roxy  Theatre  in  New  York,  one  of  the 
great  theatrical  successes  in  the  history  of  amuse¬ 
ments,  has  depended  exclusively  upon  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  from  the  date  of  its  establishment.  The 
same  holds  true  of  other  Fox  houses.  The  manage¬ 
ment  has  now  decided  that  it  is  foolhardy  to  ignore 
the  facts  and  permit  local  advertising  managers  to 
toy  at  will  with  the  knick-knacks  of  advertising,  while 
staple  newspaper  advertising  is  easily  available  to 
them.  It  is  rather  obvious  that  the  primary  medium 
of  all  the  people  should  be  the  choice  of  the  wise 
managers  of  the  most  popular  amusement  of  the  day. 


LIBEL  INSURANCE 


Doubtless  some  newspapermen  will  debate 
whether  insurance  to  indemnify  a  newspaper 
for  libel  losses  is  good  public  policy.  Such 
insurance  was  announced  by  a  mid-west  company  last 
week.  Policies  will  cover  losses  from  $2,.''00  to  $100,- 
000.  The  premium  rate  we  have  heard  mentioned  is 
$1  per  year  per  100  circulation.  The  company  would 
not  handle  claims  under  $2,500  because  it  might  in¬ 
volve  expensive  claim-agent  and  minor  court  work. 

The  question  was  raised  whether  a  common  rate 
could  fairly  be  charged  both  to  “good”  and  “bad” 
risks  and  the  answer  we  received  was  that  “bad” 
risks,  meaning  newspapers  which  are  recklessly 
edited,  will  not  be  accepted.  What  supervision,  we 
asked,  would  the  company  ordinarily  expect  to  exer¬ 
cise  over  the  editor  or  publisher  to  prevent  libel? 
The  reply  was  “none  at  all.”  However,  the  com¬ 
pany  would  reserve  the  right  to  have  its  own  counsel 
consult  with  the  newspaper’s  counsel  on  libel  suits 
and  participate  in  the  defense.  Also  a  publisher, 
thus  insured,  could  not  settle  a  claim  without  the 
consent  of  the  insurance  corporation.  Policies  will  be 
issued  by  the  reinsurance  company  only  through  local 
insurance  agents. 

If  an  insurance  company  does  nothing  to  interfere 
with  the  freedom  of  the  editorial  department,  either 
before  or  after  the  fact  of  libel,  we  cannot  at  present 
discern  how  such  insurance  would  operate  against 
public  interest.  Certainly  it  cannot  fairly  be  assumed 
that  because  an  editor  feels  he  is  protected  against 
verdicts  in  excess  of  $2,500  or  less  than  $100,000,  he 
would  take  chances  which  in  other  circumstances  he 
would  avoid.  The  normal  editorial  mind  does  not 
operate  in  that  manner.  This  contingency  might  be 
compared  to  the  absurdity  of  a  man  who  would  be 
inclined  recklessly  to  bump  other  cars  along  the  road 
because  he  had  a  collision  clause  in  his  insurance 
policy.  No  editorial  man  worthy  of  the  name  is 
reckless  of  the  good  name  and  fame  of  his  readers 
and  this  sentiment  transcends  any  mere  libel  respon¬ 
sibility. 

As  a  practical  matter  it  would  appear  that  a  news¬ 
paper  has  as  much  right  and  reason  to  ins'ure  itself 
against  a  heavy  libel  verdict  as  a  public  service  com¬ 
pany  has  to  protect  itself  against  damage  claims. 
Whether  such  insurance  would  be  a  good  or  bad 
thing  for  the  press  depends,  in  our  view,  on  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  its  business  is  conducted. 


English  journalists’  union  and  publishers 
agree  on  fiz'e-and-a-half-day  ivork  zveek.  Many 
American  nezvspapcrmcn  ivork? days  or  nights; 
mistaken  zeal  on  their  part  and  poor  economy 
or  sheer  greed  on  the  part  of  publishers. 


AUDITING  COUNTRY  WEEKLIES 

PROGRESS  more  rapid  than  had  been  anticipated 
has  been  made  by  the  sponsors  of  audited  country 

_  • _ l^i.: _  T—  *1..^  a. _  *U^4. 


Summer  advertising  slump — me  eye! 


newspaper  circulation.  In  the  two  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  New  York  State  weeklies 
established  their  own  audit  bureau,  similar  plans 
have  been  considered  by  publishers’  associations  of 
23  states  and  have  been  adopted  in  15  states.  The 
present  year  will  doubtless  note  adherence  to  the 
movement  by  several  others. 

This  rapid  growth  is  certain  to  raise  the  question 
of  uniformity  both  as  to  material  audited  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  audit.  To  date  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
fair  degree  of  uniformity,  because  the  work  has 
moved  forward  under  the  supervision  of  state  field 
managers  who  maintain  close  mutual  contact.  Sim¬ 
plicity  has  also  been  a  cardinal  virtue  of  procedure 
up  to  now. 

With  the  spread  of  the  idea  to  states  not  employ¬ 
ing  a  field  manager,  present  methods  are  likely  to  be 
modified.  Demands  by  advertisers  and  advertising 
agencies  for  new  and  more  detailed  Information  will 
complicate  the  process  and,  if  the  work  is  to  be  done 
by  state  units,  add  considerably  to  the  total  expense. 

The  logical  development  of  audited  weekly  circu¬ 
lation  will  sooner  or  later  require  national  co-ordina¬ 
tion,  and  the  earlier  the  job  is  placed  under  a  nation¬ 
wide  leadership,  the  fewer  mistakes  will  have  to  be 
undone.  It  might  be  an  excellent  addition  to  the 
activities  of  the  National  Editorial  Association,  the 
only  group  which  at  present  approaches  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  needed. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


DJ.  GREENWELL,  editor  of  the 
.  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner, 
is  on  his  vacation  in  the  Jackson  Hole 
country,  Wyo. 

Col.  J.  H.  Woods,  managing  director 
of  the  Calgary  (Alta.)  Herald,  was 
tendered  a  banquet  on  returning  to  his 
home  city  after  attending  the  Imperial 
Trade  Conference  and  Imperial  Press 
Conference  in  London. 

Houston  Harte,  publisher  of  the  San 
Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard-Times  and  in¬ 
terested  in  a  number  of  other  Texas 
dailies,  sailed  Aug.  1  for  a  six  weeks’ 
trip  to  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
He  will  be*  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Harte 
and  their  sons,  Ed  and  Houston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Owen  cele¬ 
brated  their  61st  wedding  anniversary  in 
their  home  in  Toledo  last  week.  Mr. 
Owen  was  publisher  of  the  Quincy 
(Mich.)  Herald  for  24  years.  He  re¬ 
tired  in  1918.  For  many  years  he  was 
a  compositor  on  the  Toledo  Blade.  A 
veteran  of  the  civil  war,  Mr.  Owen  is 
84  years  old  and  his  wife  is  85. 

H.  H.  Taylor,  publisher  of  the  Fay¬ 
etteville  (Ark.)  Daily  Leader,  with  Mrs. 
Taylor  will  leave  soon  after  Aug.  1  for 
a  vacation  in  Virginia  and  eastern  points. 

J.  W.  Fulbright,  owner  of  the  Fay¬ 
etteville  (Ark.)  Democrat,  is  spending 
a  vacation  at  Cape  May,  N.  J.,  and 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Oscar  Conklin,  publisher  of  the  Ven¬ 
tura  (Cal.)  Free  Press,  is  convalescing 
in  Ojai,  Cal.,  from  a  severe  illness. 

John  H.  Perry,  of  the  John  H.  Perry 
Ncwsi)apers,  is  spending  his  vacation  in 
Seattle.  He  is  making  his  headquarters 
at  the  Olympic  Hotel. 

Harry  S.  Fairley,  president  of  the 
Fairmont  (Minn.)  Daily  Sentinel,  is 
making  a  tour  of  several  eastern  states. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Buchanan  and  Mrs.  Bu¬ 
chanan  have  returned  to  Lethbridge 
from  Europe.  Senator  Buchanan  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lethbridge  (Alta.)  Daily 
Herald  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  Im¬ 
perial  Press  Conference  in  London. 

Charles  E.  Moreau,  managing  editor 
of  the  Bloomfield  (N.J.)  Independent 
Press  which  was  awarded  the  cup  for 
the  best  weekly  editorial  page  at  the 
June  convention  of  the  National  ^ito- 
rial  Association,  spent  the  month  of  July 
on  a  ranch  in  Wyoming.  He  wrote  a 
series  of  seven  feature  articles  on  the 
est  for  the  three  Moreau  newspapers 
in  New  Jersey. 

John  Rodemeyer,  editor  of  the  Green¬ 
wich  (Conn.)  Netvs  and  Graphic,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Bald  Head  Qub 
of  America  at  its  annual  outing  at  ex- 
-Mavor  F.  W.  Behrens’  farm  near  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.,  July  21.  Mr.  Rodemeyer 
founded  the  club  20  years  ago. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

S.  WILKINSON,  secretary  and 
”  •  treasurer  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
k  irginian-Pilot,  is  confined  to  his  home 
where  he  has  been  seriously  ill  for  the 
past'  two  weeks. 

R.  R.  Egan,  assistant  local  display 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Herald  Sr  Ex¬ 
aminer,  has  returned  from  his  vacation. 

Aubrey  H.  Herndon,  formerly  with 
the  Riehmond  (Va.)  News  Leader,  and 
now  local  display  manager  of  the  Fort 
(Tex.)  Press,  is  visiting  in 
Richmond. 

Miss  Helen  Fitzgerald  of  the  display 
department,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times- 
Star,  is  spending  her  vacation  at  Eliza¬ 
beth.  N.  J. 

Bert  Miller,  formerly  of  the  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Times-Star  classified  de¬ 
partment,  has  joined  the  Bridgeport  Sun¬ 
day  Herald  in  a  similar  capacity. 

Roy  C.  Kales,  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Ttmes-Union  general  manager,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  vacation  at  Lake  Couch- 
aching,  Orillia,  Ont. 

Lester  E.  Woods,  formerly  of  the  ad- 
^^rt'sing  department  of  the  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Journal,  has  joined  ad  staff  of 
the  Elgin  (Ill.)  Courier-News,  succeed¬ 
ing  Wayne  W.  Cribb,  resigned. 


C.  G.  Bewley,  formerly  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin,  has  mined  the  local  dis¬ 
play  staff  of  the  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner. 

Frank  Scott,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  cir¬ 
culation  department  representative  of  the 
Syracuse  Post-Standard,  is  recovering 
from  an  operation. 

Charles  E.  Zimmerman  of  the  adver- 
ti'ing  staff,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph, 
city  golf  champion,  lost  his  crown  to 
Ralph  M.  Gearhart,  banker,  July  26, 
two  up  and  one  to  play.  There  was  a 
large  gallery. 

John  R.  F.  Osborne,  Corning  (N.Y.) 
Evening  Leader’s  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager,  who  was  recently  married  to  Miss 
Katherine  Kanary,  was  recently  tendered 
a  banquet  at  the  Corning  Elks’  Oub. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

D  ALPH  ELLIS,  managing  editor  of 
Kansas  City  Journal  Post,  was  a 
visitor  in  New  York  last  week. 

Robert  Brown,  managing  editor  of  the 
Toledo  News-Bee,  has  returnd  from  a 
vacation  spent  in  the  Canadian  woods. 

Charles  M.  Urbach,  special  writer  for 
the  Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune,  is  spend¬ 
ing  a  month’s  vacation  visiting  Chicago 
and  several  eastern  cities. 

LeRoy  Wolfe,  head  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Public  Ledger  copy  desk,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  vacation  in  Canada. 

Carl  M.  Saunders,  associate  editor  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  is 
spending  his  vacation  in  northern  Mich¬ 
igan. 

Jesse  Linthicum,  sports  editor  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  and  family,  are  spending 
several  days  in  North  (Carolina  during 
his  vacation. 

Dick  Jones,  radio  editor  of  the  Seattle 
Times,  and  Dave  Lussier,  of  the  Times’ 
dramatic  staff,  are  spending  their  vaca¬ 
tions  in  Southern  California.  They 
made  the  trip  by  automobile. 

Carl  Stahley,  Toledo  News-Bee  busi¬ 
ness  reporter,  is  on  a  tour  of  the  Great 
Lakes  with  the  Toledo  company  of 
United  States  marines.  Stahley  is  a 
lieutenant  of  the  company. 

Jack  Lyon,  copy  reader  on  the  Seattle 
Times,  has  returned  from  a  three 
months’  automobile  tour  of  the  United 
States.  Accompanied  by  Mrs.  Lyon,  he 
completely  encircled  the  nation,  traveling 
12,056  miles. 

Harriett  Parson  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  staff  is  in  England  and  has 
been  writing  a  series  of  articles  telling 
of  visits  to  the  courts  and  prisons  of 
London. 

Mary  June  Burton,  feature  writer, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  has  resigned  lo 
motor  to  Pomona,  Cal.,  where  she  will 
teach  journalism. 

Stephen  A.  Greene,  state  house  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Providence  Journal  and 
Evening  Bulletin,  is  on  vacation  at 
Quonochontaug,  R.  I.  James  E.  Warner 
of  the  staff  of  the  same  papers  also  is 
on  vacation. 

Walter  Fenton,  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times,  has  returned  to 
his  desk  after  spending  three  weeks  with 
his  family  at  Fire  Island,  N.  Y. 

T.  S.  Russell,  farm  editor  of  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Tribune,  re¬ 
cently  completed  a  tour  of  seven  states 
to  observe  agricultural  conditions  for  a 
series  of  stories  for  the  dailies. 

Russell  W.  Whitney,  night  editor. 
Astoria  (Ore.)  Morning  Astorian,  and 
formerly  of  Los  Angeles  Times,  has 
joined  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune  as  Con¬ 
tra  Costa  countv  correspondent  with 
headquarters  at  Pittsburg,  Cal. 

Malcolm  St.  G.  Mallace,  slot  man  of 
the  Providenee  Evening  Bulletin  desk,  is 
on  vacation  at  Plum  Beach,  R.  I. 

Leo  E.  A.  Fontaine  and  William  G. 
Holbrook  of  the  Providence  Journal  city 
staff  are  on  vacation. 

Tom  Killian,  feature  and, news  writer 
for  the  Chicago  Daily  Illustrated  Times, 
is  on  a  furlough. 

Fletcher  Chenault,  correspondent  of 
the  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette,  ac¬ 
companied  the  House  of  Representatives 
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T  N  awarding  to  the  Pasadena  (Cal.) 

Star-News  a  silver  cup  recently  for  hav¬ 
ing  the  best  editorial  page  in  California,  the 
State  Chamber 
of  Commerce 
which  annually 
makes  this  award, 
also  honored 
Frank  G.  Martin, 
veteran  n  e  w  s- 
paper  man  who 
for  the  past  24 
years  has  written 
virtually  every 
editorial  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Star- 
News. 

To  make  the 
victory  more  in-  Frank  G.  Martin 
teresting  the 

State  Chamber  awarded  an  honorable 
mention  to  the  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press- 
Telegram,  another  publication  of  C.  H. 
and  W.  F.  Prisk,  and  for  which  Martin 
also  writes  the  editorials. 

Before  coming  to  Pasadena  in  1904 
Martin  worked  for  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  Nerv 
York  Times  publisher,  and  for  15  years 
served  on  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
Times,  and  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger. 

On  the  Times  Martin  started  as  a  cub 
reporter  and  worked  up  to  political  writ¬ 
ing,  to  the  city  editorship,  then  to  tele¬ 
graph  editor  and  finally  to  assistant  to 
the  managing  editor.  Then  for  two  years 
he  was  telegraph  and  news  editor  of  the 
Public  Ledger. 

Editorial  pages  of  papers  belonging  to 
California  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  were  examined  by  the  judges  as 
printed  on  Nov.  22,  1929.  The  date  was 
chosen  at  random. 

First  honorable  mention  was  given  the 
Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat,  second  to 
the  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram,  and 
third  to  the  Stockton  Record. 

Martin  also  furnishes  editorials  to  the 
Grass  Valley  (Cal.)  Union,  another 
paper  operated  by  the  Prisk  brothers. 


come  city  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
News. 

John  W.  Love,  Clevelatui  Plain  Ddaler 
columnist,  is  spending  his  vacation  fish¬ 
ing  in  Canada,  500  miles  north  of  Qeve- 
land. 

Joel  Bixby,  publisher  of  the  Muskogee 
(Okla.)  Phoenix,  has  joined  his  family 
in  Michigan  for  a  summer  vacation. 

Charles  Mulcahy  and  Harold  E.  Hatch 
of  the  Clevelatui  Plain  Dealer  staff,  have 
returned  from  a  five  weeks’  automobile 
tour  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  mid-west. 

Joseph  D.  McLaughlin,  sports  editor 
of  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Every  Even¬ 
ing,  is  spending  his  vacation  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Steve  Arnett,  one  time  automobile  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Seattle  Times  and  late  of  the 
Seattle  office  of  the  Campbell-Ewald 
Agency,  has  returned  to  the  Times  edi¬ 
torial  department. 

James  H.  Rogers,  music  critic  for  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  is  spending  his 
vacation  at  his  summer  cottage  in  Can¬ 
ada. 

Ed  Jones  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post- 
Dispatch  staff,  resigned  recently  while 
visiting  his  home  in  Baltimore  on  vaca¬ 
tion. 

George  Connery  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  night  copy  desk,  has  left  for 
New  York  where  he  will  sail  for  Europe. 

Charles  V.  Kihlmire,  Schenectady 
(N.Y.)  Union  Star  reporter,  has  moved 
to  Saratoga  Lake  where  he  is  spending 
the  summer  in  his  camp. 

F.  Elmore  Baldwin,  reporter,  is  in 
charge  of  the  sports  desk  on  the  Sche- 
nect^y  (N.Y.)  Gazette  during  the  ab- 
sense  of  Lou  Stolz,  sports  editor,  who 
is  spending  his  vacation  in  Newark, 
N.  J.  . 

Mrs.  Mildred  Nelson,  fine  arts  editor 
of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post-Dispatch, 
resigned  recently  while  on  vacation  in 
New  York  City.  After  visiting  with  her 
parents  in  Salisbury,  Vt.,  Mrs.  Nelson 
plans  to  return  to  Houston. 

Lee  Woods,  radio  editor  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Post-Dispatch,  is  confined  to 
his  bed  with  measles. 


flood  control  committee  on  its  recent  tour 
of  overflow  districts  in  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana. 

Charles  Conway,  former  director  of 
editorial  promotion  for  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
city  staff. 

Paul  Donaldson,  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  and  Mrs.  Don¬ 
aldson,  are  the  parents  of  a  son,  born 
recently. 

Ciarl  Moritz,  formerly  of  the  San 
Francisco  News  staff,  is  now  personal 
publicity  representative  for  Mayor 
James  Rolph,  Jr.,  of  San  Francisco,  a 
candidate  for  governor  of  California. 

Jerry  Ray  has  left  the  copy  desk  of 
the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  to  be- 


Joel  L.  Priest,  Jr.,  has  resigned  as 
managing  editor  in  charge  of  news 
supervision  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  to 
become  manager  of  the  Union  Pacific 
news  bureau  at  Los  Angeles.  G.  Haivey 
Hancock,  Tribune  managing  editor  in 
charge  of  news  production,  will  take  over 
the  duties  of  Mr.  Priest. 

Amy  H.  Croughton,  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union  theatrical  critic,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  tour  through  Canada. 

Harold  W.  Lara,  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union  photographer,  has  returned 
from  a  two  weeks’  motor  tour  through 
the  Adirondack  Mountains  and  Canada. 

William  Abbott,  federal  court  reporter 
for  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post-Dispatch, 
(Continued  on  next  page) _ 


Laughs  for  Summer  Time 

Doctor  Rockwell — weekly,  with  two-column  art. 

Will  Rogers — daily  dispatches  and  weekly  article. 
Rube  Goldberg — funny  daily  strip. 

Clifford  McBride — pantomime,  weekly,  for  half  page 
(standard  size)  or  full  page  tabloid. 


Aoles  for  busy  editors:  E.  T.  Edwards,  managing  editor,  Winona 
Republiran-Herald,  writes  to  Charles  B.  Driscoll:  ‘*Your  column  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  features  in  the  Repuhlican-Herald  .  .  .  because  of 
your  appreciation  of  important,  but  neglected,  values.”  .  .  .  Rube  Gold¬ 
berg  says  he’s  leaving  California  for  New  York,  after  seeing  pre-view  of 
his  new  film  play.  .  .  .  Dan  Mahoney,  general  manager  of  the  Cox  news¬ 
papers,  called  to  say  hello. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


V.  V.  McNitt 
President 


TIMES  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Ckari.es  V.  McAdak 
GeneTsl  Manager 
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FOURTH  ESTATE 

Including 

JOURNALIST  NEWSPAPERDOM 

Titles  Beclstrml  in  the  Cnited  Ststes  Patent  OIBce 
Copyrtaht.  IWO,  EDITOB  *  PDBLiaitEB 

THE  OLDEST  PUBLISHERS’  AND 
ADVERTISERS’  JOURNAL  IN 
_ AMERICA _ 

Established  by  Allan  Forman  in  1884 _ 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CODING, 
PROPRIETORS 

Office  of  Publication  and  General  Offices: 
Suite  1700 — Times  Building — 42nd  Street 
and  Broadway — New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Telephones: 

Bryant  3052,  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3056 

EXECUTIVE  PERSONNEL 
James  W,  Brown,  President  and  Pub¬ 
lisher;  Marlen  E.  Pew,  Treasurer;  C.  B. 
Croomee,  Secretary  and  business  manager; 
James  W.  Brown,  Jr,,  promotion  mana¬ 
ger;  G.  H.  Strate,  circulation  manager; 
Frank  McCabe,  classified  manager, 

Marlen  E.  Pew,  Editor;  Arthur  T.  Robb, 
Managing  Editor;  Warren  L.  Bassett, 
News  Editor;  John  F.  Roche,  Associate 
Editor;  Robert  S.  Mann,  Associate  Editor. 

London  office:  Walter  House,  418/22 
Strand,  W.  C,  2.  Miss  Muriel  G. 
Atkins,  Manager.  London  Elditor:  Allan 
Delafons,  c/o  Newspaper  W'orld,  14  Cross 
Street,  Finsbury,  E.  C.  2. 

Paris  Office:  76  rue  des  Petits  Champs, 
Sydney  R.  Clarke,  Manager.  Paris  Ed¬ 
itor:  George  Langelaan,  15  rue  Portal, 
Enghien-les-Bains,  Seine  et  Oise. 
Washington  Correspondent:  George  H. 
Manning.  National  Press  Club  Build¬ 
ing.  Chicago  Office:  30  North  Dearborn 
Street,  El.  Johnson,  Correspondent;  and  I 
Otto  L.  Bruns,  ITestern  Advertising  I 
Representative. 

San  Francisco  Office:  742  Market  Street, 
R.  J.  Bidwell,  Manager;  Los  Angeles, 
Times  Bldg.;  Seattle.  Stuart  Bldg. 

International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January. 

“A.N.P.A.”  service  numbers  last  two  Sat. 
urdays  in  April. 

Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat* 
nrday  in  July. 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula* 
tions  issued  in  March  and  September. 
Table  of  newspaper  rates  and  circula¬ 
tions  issued  in  January  and  July. 
Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
1,400  new  paper  markets  issued  third 
Saturday  in  November. 

Siae  of  type  page  9  x  12  inches,  or  168 
agate  lines  (13  ems*  on  four  columns — 
or  a  total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page. 
Largest  type  page  in  the  business  paper 
field. 

Display  advertising  rates:  transient,  75c 
per  agate  line,  or  series  of  insertions  as 
follows: 
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The  little  forty-two  agate  line  rate  maker 
card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week,  earns 
as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis  as  any 
other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per  page; 
$95  half  page;  $55  quarter  page. 
Classified  rates:  75c  per  agate  line  one 
time;  60c  per  agate  line  four  times. 
Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail.  United 
States  and  Island  Possessions,  $4  per 
year,  payable  in  advance;  Canada  $4.50; 
Foreign  $5. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Chatter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “A.B.C.”  cir- 
culation  as  follows: 
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has  joined  the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enter¬ 
prise. 

M.  M.  Van  Valkenburgh,  managing 
editor  of  the  Cadillac  (Mich.)  Evening 
News  and  historian  of  the  Michigan  de¬ 
partment,  American  Legion,  has  recently 
had  published  a  book  titled,  “The 
American  Legicm  in  Michigan.” 

Vic  Gunness,  staff  artist  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record,  and  Harry  T.  Murdock, 
dramatic  editor  of  the  Evening  Ledger, 
flew  to  Washington  last  week  to  act  as 
escort  to  Frankie  Richardson,  Hollywood 
Fox  star,  who  made  a  "personal  ap¬ 
pearance”  in  his  home  town.  Before 
going  on  the  stage  Richardson  was  on 
the  old  Philadelphia  Press. 

Leslie  C.  Everson,  formerly  of  the 
Indianapolis  News,  has  joined  the  San 
Antonio  Evening  News  staff.  Ernest 
Pratt  has  resigned  from  the  Evening 
News  staff  to  enter  commercial  aviation. 

Rae  B.  Candee,  city  hall  reporter,  and 
D.  Emlyn  Evans,  makeup  editor  of  the 
Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press,  are  spending 
their  vacation  in  the  Adirondacks. 

Kenneth  Llewellyn  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press. 

James  B.  Clendenin,  managing  editor 
of  the  Huntington  (W.Va.)  Herald  Dis¬ 
patch,  will  return  to  the  faculty  of  Mar¬ 
shall  College,  as  an  instructor  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  in  September. 

Winifred  Nicholas  (joodnow,  society 
editor  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Tintes- 
Star,  is  spending  her  vacation  at  Free¬ 
port,  Long  Island. 

Rockwell  Clark,  a  graduate  of  Yale 
in  the  1930  class,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Star. 

Joseph  T.  Hurley,  police  reporter  for 
the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Star,  is 
spending  his  vacation  in  New  York. 

Griffith  Niblack,  a  recent  graduate  of 
Indiana  University,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Indianapolis  News.  Niblack 
formerly  was  on  the  copy  desk  of  the 
News  and  the  Indianapolis  Star. 

Raymond  Olson,  night  editor  of  the 
Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune,  and  his  wife 
have  returned  from  a  vacation  at  Lake 
Okiboji. 

Lester  Harris,  former  reporter  for  the 
South  Betid  (Ind.)  News,  is  now  police 
reporter  for  the  Sioux  City  (la.) 
Journal. 

Lee  O.  Ryan  has  returned  to  the  staff 
of  the  Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal  after 
spending  a  year  in  stock  company  acting. 

Robert  Ranard,  former  commercial  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal, 
has  resigned  to  go  to  Cincinnati. 

W.  F.  Whitcomb,  copy  reader  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  Illustrated  Times,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  vacation  spent  on  Macki¬ 
nac  Island. 

Raymond  Hinze,  financial  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  Illustrated  Times,  is  on 
his  vacation.  Grover  Alexander,  who 
writes  financial  news  under  the  pen  name 
of  “Trader,”  is  substituting. 

Stanley  Armstrong,  Chicago  Tribune 
city  hall  reporter,  is  spending  his  va¬ 
cation  in  northern  Michigan. 

Theodore  Payne  of  the  Chicago  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  copy  desk,  has  returned  from 
his  vacation. 

A.  J.  Allen,  marine  reporter,  is  writ¬ 
ing  “The  After  Hatch,”  a  new  feature, 
for  the  San  Francisco  News. 

Leon  J.  McCarthy,  associate  editor  of 
the  Coming  (N.Y.)  Evening  Leader, 
with  his  family,  has  returned  from  a 
two  weeks’  visit  at  Youngstown,  O. 

Rowland  Wickersham,  of  the  Corning 
(N.Y.)  Evening  Leader,  has  been  named 
sports  editor,  succeeding  Gordon  Mallett. 

Raymond  Glynn,  photographer  for  the 
U’aterbury  ((Tonn.)  Republican- Ameri¬ 
can,  has  returned  after  a  motor  trip  to 
Canada  and  a  vacation  stay  in  the  South. 

Lyall  H.  Hill,  promotion  editor  of  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  American,  is  spend¬ 
ing  two  weeks’  vacation  on  a  fishing 
trip  in  Maine. 


Mrs.  Grace  Yordi-Gordon,  who  was 
once  Highspire  correspondent  for  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Evening  News,  re¬ 
cently  had  a  signed  article  in  a  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  She  covered  the  first 
Ladies’  Day  at  the  Polo  Grounds  for 
the  New  York  World. 

W.  E.  Debnam,  naval  affairs  reporter 
for  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch, 
is  writing  a  semi-weekly  column  on  avia¬ 
tion  under  his  by-line. 

H.  D.  Vollmer,  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Ledger-Dispatch  state  editor,  recently 
took  all  three  first  prizes  at  a  showing 
of  camera  studies  by  a  local  amateur 
photographer’s  club. 

Cloyd  Sweigert,  artist  on  the  staff  of 
the  San  Francisco  News,  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  a  honeymoon  trip  in  the 
Sierra.  Mrs.  Sweigert  liefore  her  mar¬ 
riage  was  Miss  Eleanor  Atkinson  of 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

Joseph  Monaghan,  J.  E.  Sanderson, 
Harold  Cotter  and  5iliss  V.  Tinning 
have  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Regina  (Sask.)  Leader-Post. 

Jack  Frost,  city  editor  of  the  Huron 
(S.D.)  Evening  Huronite,  is  spending 
a  \’acation  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Vilas  J.  Boyle,  formerly  assistant 
dramatic  editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Star, 
has  joined  Columbia  Pictures,  Inc. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

Albert  j.  cordon,  of  the  news 

staff.  New  York  Times,  to  Miss 
Vida  Hanna,  concert,  stage  and  radio 
soprano,  July  15. 

Miss  Alice  Hartman  of  the  advertising 
department.  New  York  Times,  to  Eidwin 
J.  h'itzsimmons  of  the  same  department, 
July  17. 

Nicholas  E.  Lucia,  of  the  display  staff, 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Star,  to  Miss 
Eleanor  G.  Hay,  advertising  manager  of 
Meig’s  department  store,  Bridgeport, 
Jan.  15  at  Post  Chester,  N.  Y.  The 
marriage  was  announced  only  last  week. 

Virginia  Belle  White,  daughter  of 
Edgar  C.  White,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  and  Mrs. 
White,  to  Allen  Wilfred  Joiner  Jr.,  July 
21,  at  Houston. 

Miss  Thurza  Margaret  Whitwam  of 
Pittsburgh,  to  Rolland  Thomas  Salis¬ 
bury,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  recently.  Mrs. 
Salisbury  was  employed  for  some  time 
in  the  advertising  department  of  the 
Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Telegram,  and  for 
the  past  two  years  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  East  Liberty  office  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press.  After  Sept.  1,  the  couple 
will  be  at  home  in  Buffalo. 

Xathanial  R.  Howard,  night  editor 
of  the  Clei’eland  Plain  Dealer  to  Miss 
Edith  E.  Moriarty  recently.  They  left 
after  the  ceremony  for  a  trip  in  the  east. 
The  bride  is  a  former  member  of  the 
Plain  Dealer  editorial  staff,  and  now  con¬ 
ducts  a  publicity  and  advertising  business. 

James  W.  Hoffman,  of  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Press, 
to  Miss  Eva  Horning,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cloyd  Horning,  York,  Pa.  Mr. 
Hoffman  was  once  a  member  of  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph  advertising 
staff  and  after  that  manager-editor  of 
the  Mifflintovni  (Pa.)  Tribune.  After 
Sept.  1,  they  will  be  at  home  in  Bing- 
’namton. 

Alden  E.  Calkins,  associate  editor  of 
the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star,  to 
Miss  Harriett  (Thurch,  Rockford,  July 
21  in  the  home  of  the  bride’s  parents. 
They  have  gone  abroad  for  a  bridal 
trip. 

Paul  Averill,  advertising  and  sales 
manager  of  the  Birmingham  (Mich.) 
Weekly  Eccentric,  to  Miss  Mae  (Toakley, 
copy  writer  for  the  S.  M.  Epstein  Com¬ 
pany  in  April.  The  marriage  was  an¬ 
nounced  only  last  week. 

Arthur  T.  McGuire,  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Springfield  Illinois 
State  Journal,  and  formerly  with  Dan¬ 
ville,  Ill.,  newspapers,  to  Miss  Doris 
Lowry,  Danville,  July  22  in  Danville. 
They  are  on  a  motor  tour  through  the 
east. 

Charles  T.  Lucey,  Toledo  News-Bee, 
feature  writer,  to  Miss  Catherine  Con¬ 
stance  O’  Toole,  July  15.  The  wedding 
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was  announced  last  Saturday,  while  they 
were  on  a  honeymoon  tour  of  the  east. 

John  A.  Flynn,  Lynn,  Mass.,  suburban 
editor  of  the  Boston  American,  to  Miss  B 
Alwine  Megow,  of  Cambridge,  at  ■ 

Springfield  July  12.  I 

Kirtley  MacBride,  assistant  sports  edi-  I 

tor  of  the  Sacramento  (Cal.)  Union,  to  I 
Miss  Edna  Anne  Ream  of  Los  Angeles,  I 
April  3  in  Woodland,  Cal.  The  mar-  B 
riage  was  announced  last  week.  S 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

CT.  HELENS  (Ore.)  SENTINEL 
24-page  special  edition  in  celebration 
of  the  completion  of  the  new  $2,500,000 
Fir-Tex  factory,  July  17. 

Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger,  spe-  j 
dal  tercentenary  edition,  48  pages  * 
July  15. 

Peoria  (Ill.)  Evening  Star  12-page 
August  Furniture  Sale  section  with 
eight-page  tabloid  section  for  Block  & 
Kuhl  store. 

Tidsa  (Okla.)  World,  12-page  “Better 
Baby  Section”  in  tabloid  form,  July  23. 

Middlctoztm  (Del.)  Transcript,  a 
weekly,  observed  its  62nd  anniversary 
recently  by  printing  a  24-page  edition. 
Thomas  S.  houracre  is  the  owner  and 
publisher. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

OD.  CARTER,  editor,  O’Donnell 
•  (Tex.)  Index,  since  March  1,  has 
sold  his  half  interest  in  the  paper  to  his 
partner,  W.  H.  Ritzenthaler. 

O.  H.  Barber,  for  four  years  publisher 
of  the  Wilbur  (Wash.)  Register,  has 
sold  his  business  to  J.  W.  Curtis  of  Rock¬ 
ford,  Wash.  Barber  is  planning  on  a 
vacation  in  California. 

J.  M.  Eisen,  of  Seattle,  has  sold  the 
Mt.  Angel  (Ore.)  News  to  A.  K.  Lulay 
of  Stayton.  The  News  has  been  for  the 
past  year  operated  under  lease  by  W.  C 
Pelham  of  Woodburn. 


Scarface  A1  Capone  has  rejieatedly 
failed  to  break  into  society  circles,  yet 
his  parties  always  hit  the  first  page.— 
J.  R.  U’olf,  Mitu'aukec  Journal. 


By  and  by  Will  Rogers  will  give  up 
trying  to  get  Calvin  Coolidge  into  a 
columnist’s  controversy  with  him. — James 
J.  Montague,  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 


More  sweets  were  consumed  in  1929, 
boast  candy  manufacturers.  But  since 
Queen  Marie  has  started  to  smoke, 
honors  are  even. — Cincinnati  Times-Star. 


Probable  comment  of  the  Lindberghs 
as  their  child  sleeps :  “Listen  to  the  baby 
drone.” — .Mt.  Clemens  (Mich.)  Daily 
Leader. 


People  who  can’t  afford  a  vacation 
can  at  least  take  on  that  far  away  look. 
— Norristown  Times-Herald. 


What’s  in  a  name?  Ask  the  editor 
who  spelled  the  bride’s  wrong. — Florence 
(Ala.)  Herald. 


“Student  let  out  of  jail  to  take  exam¬ 
ination.”  Headline.  'Then  to  return  to 
take  a  cross-examination. — Bradenton 
(Fla.)  Herald. 


We  used  to  read  years  ago  about  some 
backwoods  person  who  had  never  seen  a 
railroad  train.  Now  we  hear  of  a  rail¬ 
road  train  which  has  not  seen  a  pas¬ 
senger. — Milivckukee  Journal. 


The  current  heat  wave,  it  appears 
from  the  newspapers,  has  broken  both 
the  altitude  record  and  the  endurance 
record  in  its  own  particular  field. — Nev) 
Orleans  Times-Picayune. 


Here  is  a  headline  that  reads:  “Suc¬ 
cessful  Parent  Must  Be  a  Salesman." 
The  idea  being,  presumably,  to  sell  him¬ 
self  to  the  children,  rather  than  give 
himself  away. — Toledo  Blade. 
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HOE 

LEADS 

AGAIN 

1 88 1  —  Triangular  former  folder 
1885  —  Angle  bars  for  turning  webs. 

1890  —  Staggered  cylinders. 

1899  —  Reversible  cylinders. 

1912  —  First  Newspaper  Intaglio  Press  in  America. 

1914  —  Solid  steel  cylinders  and  anti-friction  bearings 

1915  —  Automatic  ink  pumps. 

1922  —  Balcony  type  press. 

1927  —  Press  to  print  at  60,000  an  hour. 

All  these  basic  developments  and  many  other  important 
improvements  in  newspaper  presses  were  originated, 
designed  and  first  built  by  Hoe. 

AND  NOW— THE  HOE  SUPER-PRODUCTION 
PRESS  AND  FOLDER.  MORE  AND  BETTER 
PRINTED  PAPERS  IN  LESS  TIME  AND  IN 
LESS  SPACE. 

THE  PRESS  WHICH  MAKES  HIGH  PRODUCTION  PRACTICAL 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC. 

Gtntral  0<Re«a 

138TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  Y0RK;CITY 

BOSTON  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  ORLEANS  LONDON 
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Circulation 

WILL  GIVE  R^ATE  IF 
CIRCULATION  SLUMPS 

Mobile  Press  Issues  Certificates  Guar¬ 
anteeing  Advertiser  17,000  Cir¬ 
culation  During  Contract  or  a 
Double  Pro  Rata  Rebate 


A  plan  whereby  definite  minimum  cir¬ 
culation  is  guaranteed  for  the  length  of 
an  advertising  cfuitract  was  put  in  op¬ 
eration  this  week  by  the  Mobile  (Ala.) 
Press  with  issuance  of  circulation  guar¬ 
antee  bonds.  These  bonds,  attached  to 
each  contract,  assure  the  advertiser  that 
the  circulation  of  the  Press  will  show 
a  net  paid  average  of  17,(KK)  during  the 
term  of  the  agreement  or  else  the  news¬ 
paper  will  make  a  double  pro  rata  re¬ 
fund. 

(Jommenting  on  the  establishment  of 
this  service,  R.  B.  Chandler,  president  of 
the  Mobile  Press  Publishing  Company, 
this  week,  said : 

“I  believe  the  advertiser  is  entitled 
to  a  guarantee  of  circulation  perform¬ 
ance  during  the  period  of  his  contract 
rather  than,  as  in  present  day  methods, 
a  statement  of  circulation  which  existed 
at  some  time  in  the  past.” 

According  to  its  statement  to  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  for  six  months 
ending  March  31,  1930,  the  Press  showed 
an  average  net  paid  circulation  of 
11,526.  It  has  not  yet  had  a  regular 
A.B.C.  audit  since  it  was  established  but 
about  16  months  ago.  It  is  owned  by  a 
group  of  90  local  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  men. 

The  circulation  lx>nds  were  printed  by 
the  American  Bank  Note  Company  and 
resemble  regular  stock  or  bond  cer¬ 
tificates.  Headed  by  the  name  of  the 
Mobile  Press,  the  certificates  display 
the  number  17,000  in  large  figures,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  statement : 

“Indemnity;  If  the  average  net  paid 
circulation  as  audited  by  the  A.B.C. 
falls  below  17,0(X)  during  the  period  of 
this  contract  a  double  pro  rata  refund 
will  be  made  to  the  agency  or  adver¬ 
tiser.” 

The  guarantee  applies  to  both  jocal 
and  national  advertising.  No  national 
contracts  have  yet  been  signed  under 
this  arrangement,  according  to  Kelly- 
Smith  Company,  national  advertising 
representatives  of  the  Press. 


Texa*  Circulators  To  Meet  Oct.  17 

Meeting  in  Houston,  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Texas  Circulation 
Managers’  Association  decided  on  Oct.  17 
and  18  as  dates  for  the  association’s 
annual  convention  to  be  held  at  Dallas 
and  Fort  Worth — one  day’s  sessions  in 
each  city.  J.  S.  Parks,  publisher  of  the 
Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest  American 
and  Times-Record  and  president  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associ¬ 
ation,  will  be  a  speaker. 


Held  Beauty  Contest 

The  Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune  recently 
sponsored  a  picnic  and  pageant  of  pul¬ 
chritude.  The  bathing  beauty  contest  and 
outing  was  held  at  Triboji  beach,  the 
Tribune’s  resort  on  the  west  shore  of 
Lake  Okioboji  in  northwest  Iowa.  The 
winner  of  the  contest  was  awarded  the 
title  of  “Miss  Four  States  Fairest.”  The 
participants  represented  the  entire  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Tribune. 


Coast  Carriers  Win  Trip 

Eight  boys,  winners  of  a  subscription 
contest  for  the  San  Diego  Sun,  visited 
the  San  Francisco  News  on  their  prize 
trip.  The  group  was  brought  to  San 
Francisco  on  an  ocean  liner  and  spent 
a  week  in  sightseeing  in  the  bay  district. 
James  Louvau,  circulation  director  of 
the  Sun.  had  charge  of  the  party. 


Offers  Reward  For  Holdup  Man 

The  Elgin  (Ill.)  Courier-News  has 
offered  $100  reward  for  information 
leading  to  arrest  and  conviction  of  the 
thief  who  robbed  two  of  its  carrier  bovs 
of  $20  July  26. 


WATERBURY  DAILY  USING  AIRPLANE 


Gus  Graf,  pilot,  and  the  Waterbury  American  delivery  plane. 


^HE  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Atnerican, 
after  making  a  test  of  airplane  deliv¬ 
ery  for  nearly  a  month  during  which  its 
plane  has  flown  its  regular  schedule  de¬ 
spite  several  severe  storms,  is  confident 
that  the  innovation  is  practical.  Plane 
delivery  has  more  than  cut  in  half  the 
fastest  time  made  by  delivery  trucks  in 
servicing  11  suburban  towns. 

The  new  system  enables  the  paper  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  suburban  readers 
a  later  edition,  the  Home,  earlier  each 
afternoon  than  the  suburban  edition  de¬ 
livered  previously  by  automobile. 

Gus  (jraf,  nationally  known  pilot,  is 
flying  the  route  in  his  own  plane,  oper¬ 
ated  by  contract  with  the  American.  He 
covers  150  miles,  deliveries  being  made  at 
Washington  and  Washington  Depot, 
New  Milford,  Gaylordsville,  Kent, 
Sharon,  Lakeville.  Salisbury,  Lime  Rock, 
Falls  Village  and  Canaan. 

Only  one  stop  is  made,  and  that,  at 
Canaan,  last  point  of  delivery,  is  an  op¬ 
tional  landing.  At  the  other  point's,  the 
bundled  papers  are  simply  dropped  on 
marked  fields  where  they  are  picked  up 
by  carriers. 

The  route  was  mapped  out  and 


Five  Memphis  Newsboys  on  Tour 
Following  Circulation  Contest 

Five  carriers  for  the  Memf>his  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  and  Evening  Appeal  left 
July  25  for  New  Orleans  where  they 
embarked  the  following  day  for  a  two 
weeks  vacation  in  Cuba  as  guests  of 
the  newspapers,  which  offered  the  trip 
as  grand  prize  in  a  circulation  contest. 
They  will  return  Aug.  8  to  Memphis. 
F.  H.  Goldsmith,  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  said  that  the  contestants  added 
more  than  3,000  subscribers. 

The  travel  schedule  for  the  winning 
carriers  includes  four  automobile  trips 
over  the  island,  a  tour  of  government 
buildings  as  guests  of  Cuban  officials, 
and  two  days  for  sightseeing  in  places 
of  their  own  selection. 


WON  VACATION  AT  PARK 

Carrier  boys  at  Saskatoon  and  Regina, 
Saskatchewan,  recently  took  part  in  a 
subscription  drive  and  contestants  with 
the  highest  standing  got  vacations  at 
Prince  Albert  National  park.  The  boys 
from  the  Regina  Leader-Post  and  the 
Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix  travelled  by 
motor  to  the  park  and  while  in  Prince 
Albert  they  were  entertained  at  the  office 
of  the  Prince  Albert  Herald. 


Carrier*  Giveti  Outing 

Thirty-seven  carriers  of  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Deseret  News  visited  Zion  National 
Park  and  Bryce’s  Canyon,  on  a  6-day 
outing  as  guests  of  the  newspaper  fol¬ 
lowing  a  contest  conducted  among  400 
boys  of  the  distribution  force.  Ralph 
Whitney,  circulation  manager,  and  A.  E. 
Snyder,  his  assistant,  and  A.  J.  Carlson, 
foreman  of  News  trucks,  were  in  charge. 


fields  marked  by  the  aviator,  Joseph 
E.  Rowett,  circulation  manager  of  the 
American,  the  Republican  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  Republican.  The  idea  was  conceived 
by  Raymond  J.  Fanning,  city  editor  of 
the  American,  and  arrangements  were 
made  by  Mr.  Fanning,  Mr.  Rowett  and 
Managing  Editor  Boardman  Getsinger, 
a  World  war  flyer  and  widely  known 
aviation  enthusiast. 

Graf  is  the  aviator  who  a  few  months 
ago  received  country-wide  attention  when 
he  flew  his  small,  home-made  plane  from 
Bethany  Field,  Conn.,  to  Miami,  Fla., 
non-stop,  without  special  preparation. 

With  the  inauguration  of  plane  deliv¬ 
ery,  the  Republican-American  can  claim 
two  unusual  delivery  methods.  For 
months  a  young  woman  has  been  riding 
five  miles  on  horseback  at  sun-up  each 
Sunday  to  deliver  the  Sunday  Republican 
to  New  Boston,  Mass.,  readers.  She 
gets  her  papers  from  a  truck  on  the 
main  road  and  rides  over  a  country  road 
to  the  town.  She  is  a  school-teacher  who 
thus  combines  her  early  morning  pleasure 
ride  with  business.  During  the  summer, 
while  she  is  on  vacation,  the  route  is 
being  handled  by  a  boy  bicyclist. 


Candidate  for  Legislature  Angered  at 

Story  in  Gov.  Huey  Long's  Weekly 

Angered  by  a  news  vendor’s  cry  of 
the  contents  of  Governor  Huey  P.  Long’s 
weekly,  the  Louisiana  Progress,  Augustus 
G.  Williams,  candidate  for  Congress 
from  the  first  Louisiana  district,  jumped 
out  of  his  automobile  in  New  Orleans 
recently,  and  knocked  the  man  down. 

Charles  Mooty,  the  news  vendor,  was 
yelling  out  a  story  in  the  paper  which 
was  said  to  reflect  on  Williams.  Mooty 
was  taken  to  a  hospital  to  get  his  nose 
treated  and  later  swore  out  a  warrant' 
before  the  district  attorney  who  ordered 
Williams’  arrest  and  fixed  bond  at  $1,000. 


PRINTING  SUPPRESSED  STORIES 

Frank  Honeywell  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
Illustrated  Times  is  writing  a  series  of 
articles-— “Big  Stories  that  Never  Got 
into  Print.”  The  articles  deal  mainly 
with  criminal  and  civil  cases  of  a  sensa¬ 
tional  nature  which  were  handled  pri¬ 
vately  and  therefore  never  found  their 
way  into  the  newspapers. 


Boosts  Home  Delivery  Staff 

The  Indianapolis  News  recently  pub¬ 
lished  a  full  page  office  advertisement 
introducing  the  leaders  of  its  home  de¬ 
livery  system  to  its  readers.  The  page 
contained  pictures  of  each  leader  topp^ 
by  photos  of  Ray  S.  South,  circulation 
director,  and  C.  C.  Lloyd,  city  manager. 


Iowa  Carriers  Entertained 

Seventy-five  carrier  salesmen  of  the 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Tribune 
were  entertained  at  a  picnic  near  Boone, 
la.,  July  20  under  the  direction  of  J.  L. 
Parker,  general  agency  superintendent. 


COMPLETES  SO  YEARS’  SERVICE 

Edward  A.  Woelz  Gets  Diamond 
Button  from  Indianapolis  News 

Edward  A.  Woelz,  who  began  work 
.50  years  ago  in  the  counting  department 
of  the  Indianapolis  News  when  he  was 
14  years  old,  received  a  diamond  service 
button  last  week  from  the  News  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  his  fifty  years’  service. 
The  presentation  was  made  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  News  Employes  Fraternal 
Association. 

Woelz  is  the  fourth  News  employe  to 
receive  the  50-year  award.  Preceding 
him  were  William  T.  Ellis,  Charles 
Hunt,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Caylor. 
Woelz,  .and  the  others,  except  Miss 
Caylor,  who  retired,  still  remain  at  work. 

Joining  the  News  counting  department 
in  September,  1878,  Woelz  was  in  that 
department  for  21  years.  At  that  time 
however,  he  joined  the  old  Indianapolis 
Press,  but  remained  with  that  newspaper 
only  18  months,  when  he  returned  to  the 
news,  then  joining  the  state  circulation 
department.  He  was  with  that  depart¬ 
ment  for  seven  years  and  then  took 
charge  of  the  circulation  substations  in 
the  city  March  9,  1909. 

He  held  that  position  until  July  1,  1929, 
and  since  then  has  been  engaged  in  office 
work. 


RUNNING  PHOTO  CONTEST 


Picture  Service,  Theater,  Store  Linked 

Up  With  S.  F.  News  Competition 

Hundreds  of  snapshots  are  being  re¬ 
ceived  in  a  photo  contest  being  conducted 
by  the  San  Francisco  News.  Cooperat¬ 
ing  with  the  news  is  a  local  photo  serv¬ 
ice.  Cash  prizes  are  paid  for  the  best 
pictures  submitted  weekly.  Larger  cash 
prizes  are  paid  each  month.  Grand  prizes 
which  include  merchandise  and  cash  will 
be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  contest. 

Winners  are  given  enlargements  of 
their  prize  winning  photos.  Displays  of 
these  pictures  are  put  in  the  lobby  of 
the  Orpheum  Theatre  and  credit  given 
to  the  news.  Arrangement's  have  been 
made  for  a  large  display  of  the  pictures 
in  the  windows  of  a  large  store. 


TEXAS  PUBLISHERS  PROTEST 


Appear  Against  Proposal  Change  ia 
Texas  Truck  Classifications 

Arguing  that  a  proposed  change  in 
classification  of  newspaper  delivery 
trucks  for  insurance  purposes  would  in¬ 
crease  their  premiums  140  per  cent, 
Texas  newspaper  representatives  led  by 
G.  J.  Palmer,  of  the  Houston  Chronicle, 
recently  appeared  in  protest  before  the 
State  Insurance  Commission  at  Austin. 

Palmer  stated  that  certain  companies 
sought  to  apply  in  Texas  rates  such  as 
are  imposed  on  newspaper  trucks  in  large 
eastern  and  northern  cities,  where  the  op¬ 
erating  hazards  are  greater.  Agents  of 
some  of  the  insurance  companies  joined 
with  the  newspapers  in  their  protest.  No 
action  was  taken  at  the  hearing. 


Promoting  Rural  Distribution 

The  Omaha  World-Herald  recently 
placed  six  vending  boxes  along  public 
highways  to  facilitate  country  circula¬ 
tion.  The  boxes,  two  of  them  in  Iowa 
and  four  in  Nebraska,  are  reached  by 
truck  delivering  state  editions  of  the 
Herald.  They  are  placed  on  gravel  and 
paved  roads  at  a  radius  of  1(X)  miles. 


Sponsored  City  Beautiful  Contest 

The  Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal,  recently 
sponsored  a  Sioux  City  beautiful  move¬ 
ment  in  conjunction  with  the  junior 
chamber  of  commerce.  Prizes  were 
awarded  home  owners  who  made  the 
greatest  improvement  of  lawns,  gardens 
and  homes. 


Moore  on  Vacation 

Seth  J.  Moore,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  will  leave  on 
his  annual  vacation,  Aug.  4.  He  will 
divide  his  holiday  between  his  home  in 
Rockville  Center  L.  I.  and  the  Sea  Breeze 
Club  at  Long  Beach. 


WON  CUBAN  TRIP  NEWSBOY  ATTACKED 


i 
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Of  Interest  to  Hand  Box  Users 


Tike  >Ior:?citco 

The  DuWtot^  Eyetvii^g  Herax<d 

The  Burkam-Herrick  Publishing  Co., Sole  Owners. 

Davtox,Ohio 

April  2l8t,  1930 

Wood  Flong  Corporation, 

Hooslok  Falls,  N.T. 

Gentlemen: 

For  the  past  three  years  the  Wood  Standard 
A  A  Mill  oondltloned  mat  has  been  In  use  In  the 
stereotyping  department  of  the  Herald  and  Journal. 

I  have  had  oocaslon  to  use  other  makes  of 
mats  but  have  yet  to  find  a  mat  that  will  stand 
the  abuse. that  the  Wood  mat  will  when  It  comes 
to  getting  a  deep  sharp  mould. 

We  have  two  Goss  hand  boxes  and  get  four  casts 
off  with  ease  and  without  any  trouble.  Wood  Service 
has  been  and  Is  a  help  when  the  question  of  good 
printing  Is  the  Issue. 


Herald  Stereo.  Dept. 


Hie  DAYTON  Journal-Herald  is  an  outstanding  example  of  the  high  quality 
of  American  Newspaper  Printing.  Mr.  Hugo  C.  Pohl  of  the  Stereo  Dept., 
in  his  letter  pays  high  compliment  to  WOOD  Dry  Mats  and  WOOD  Service. 


ALWAYS  UNIfOIIM 


FLONG  CORPORAHON 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.Y. 


ALWAYS  VNIFOAM 
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“SKIPPER”  WILUAMS  MARKS  25TH  YEAR 
AS  SHIP  REPORTER  FOR  N.  Y.  TIMES 

Recalls  Pre-Publicity  Days  When  Writers  Weren’t  Deluged 
With  Canned  Interviews — Photographers  and  News 
Men  Taboo  on  Most  Ships  Then 


By  DUDLEY 

T  WALTER  (“SKIPPER”)  WIL- 
•  LIAMS  tapped  out  a  finish  mark 
to  his  last  story  for  the  night  and 
swivelled  himself  around  in  his  chair  at 


“Skipper”  Williams 

the  Nc7c  York  Times  to  hear  questions 
atK>ut  his  25  years  of  ship  news  report¬ 
ing.  He  smiled  self-consciously,  for 
while  he  has  interviewed  many  thousand 
notables — the  cream  of  the  passenger 
lists — in  New  York  harbtir  during  the 
last  quarter-century  "the  Skipper”  has 
always  steered  clear  of  talking  about 
himself. 

When  Mr.  Williams  rounded  out  25 
years  with  the  Times  last  week  he  was 
tendered  two  dinners,  one  by  about  5<) 
of  his  associates  of  that  newspaper  after 
the  early  editions  were  put  away,  and 
another  by  his  fellow-members  of  the 
New  Voric  Ship  News  Reporters  Asso¬ 
ciation,  of  which  he  has  l)een  president 
three  times  and  is  now  serving  his  third 
term  as  vice-president. 

Messages  of  congratulation  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  many  prominent  ocean  travel¬ 
ers,  to  whom  Mr.  Williams  is  a  familiar 
figure  and  is  affectionately  known  as 
"Skipper.”  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
president  of  Columbia  University,  pointed 
out,  for  one,  that  regular  transatlantic 
voyagers  had  come  to  depend  on  meeting 
Mr.  Williams  when  their  ships  reach  the 
port  of  New  York. 

But  now  it  was  his  turn  to  si)eak  up. 
and  he  did  so  half -reluctantly.  It  de¬ 
veloped  that  "Skipper”  first  went  to  sea 
as  an  English  boy  of  14  starting  a  five- 
year  apprenticeship  on  a  sailing  ship.  He 
now  has  a  record  of  about  80  trans¬ 
atlantic  crossings.  V\  hat  did  he  think  of 
ship  news  reporting  t<xlay  compared  with 
his  early  days? 

“Taking  it  by  and  large,  I  think  the 
ship  news  in  this  port  is  bandied  as  ac¬ 
curately  and  intelligently  as  the  news  of 
any  other  department,”  he  said. 

And  notwithstanding  the  fact,  he 
promptly  added,  that  newspaper  offices 
are  besieged  with  un.solicited  statements 
“for  immediate  release”  from  departing 
and  returning  ocean  travelers  who  are  of 
the  impression  that  their  ship-board  dic- 
tums  should  quickly  find  their  away  into 
public  print. 

It  wasn't  that  way  in  the  “old  days.” 
the  veteran  recalled.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  the  other  extreme.  Newspaper 
men  were  not  allowed  to  go  down  the 
harbor  in  cutters  to  meet  incoming  ships 
then,  he  said,  and  the  reporter  or  photog¬ 
rapher  who  managed  in  some  way  to 
smuggle  himself  on  a  steamer  just 
docked  or  one  about  to  sail  was  in 
momentary  danger  of  being  tossed  off 
bodily.  To  get  a  story  such  as  an  ex¬ 
plosion  on  board  ship  or  the  encounter¬ 
ing  of  stormy  seas,  or  the  like,  the  ship 
news  man  of  those  days  had  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  bits  of  disconnected  in¬ 
formation  he  could  get  out  of  passengers. 


B.  MARTIN 


according  to  Mr,  Williams.  This  situa¬ 
tion  often  resulted  in  distorted  accounts 
of  important  mid-ocean  occurrences. 

Twenty  or  more  years  ago,  said  the 
“Skipper,”  the  attitude  of  the  steamship 
companies  toward  the  reporter  was 
“severe”  and  even  more  severe  toward 
the  photographer  who  tried  to  snap  a 
passenger. 

Marine  events  didn’t  get  the  wide  pub¬ 
licity  they  receive  today  and  the  stearn- 
ship  companies  didn’t  seem  to  want  it. 
Things  were  vastly  different  from  the 
present-day  practice  of  showering  reams 
of  prepared  copy  on  newspaper  offices, 
he  said. 

Asked  what  type  of  people  he  liked 
best  to  interview  and  what  kind  of 
stories  stirred  him  most,  the  “Skipper” 
revealed  a  great  contempt  for  the  com¬ 
monplace  stories,  for  the  “hackneyed 
subj'ects”  which  continually  crop  up  in 
interviews  with  steamship  passengers. 

“There  is  so  much  reiteration,”  he 
said,  “about  various  ‘plans.’  There  is  so 
much  saying  of  old  things. 

"The  best  story  is  an  unusual  yarn, 
especially  one  with  a  lot  of  human  inter¬ 
est.  I  like  a  good  story  with  waves 
washing  over  the  promenade  decks  and 
into  the  hatches,  or  of  exciting  adven¬ 
tures  in  little  known  parts  of  the  globe.’’ 

Mr.  Williams  was  born  in  the  county 
of  Kent,  England,  some  fifty-odd  years 
ago  and  has  always  loved  the  sea.  As  a 
lK)y,  he  said  this  week  before  departing 
on  a  five-weeks  vacation  trip  to  Germany 
and  Czechoslovakia,  he  saw  Hamilton’s 
panorama  of  lower  Fifth  .Avenue,  New 
York,  showing  the  brownstone  houses 
and  the  carriages.  He  knew  then,  he 
recalled,  that  he  wanted  to  live  there 
some  day.  .\t  the  age  of  fourteen  and  a 
half,  he  went  to  sea  in  a  sailing  ship  and 
“knocked  about”  for  a  while.  He  first 
landed  in  New  York  in  1880.  when  the 
ship  he  was  working  on  brought  a  cargo 
of  jute  and  indigo  from  Calcutta  and 
docked  at  the  old  .Atlantic  wharfs  in 
Brooklyn. 

The  “.Skipper”  took  a  jK)sition  with  the 
old  Ne^i'  York  Herald  in  1896  and  in 
1899  joined  W.  R.  Hearst’s  Morning 
Journal  when  Charles  E<lward  Russell 
was  city  editor.  Hearst  sent  Williams  to 
London,  where  he  was  correspondent  ffir 
a  short  period,  later  becoming  associated 
with  I^ondon  dailies.  He  helped  Sir 
.Alfred  Harmswort — the  late  Lord  North- 
cliffe — in  establishing  the  London  Daily 
Mirror  and  it  was  while  on  a  mission  to 
the  United  States  for  Sir  .Alfred  that  he 
met  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Times,  and  entered  his 
organization  in  1905,  going  immediately 
to  the  task  of  developing  the  paper’s 
shipping  news  department.  Mr.  Williams 
has  continued  his  ass<K'iation  with  the 
London  Mirror  by  acting  as  its  -Ameri- 
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can  correspondent  during  the  past 
quarter-century. 

The  “ocean  travel”  feature  of  the  Times 
in  which  the  ocean  passengers  are  listed 
every  day  was  Mr.  Ochs’  idea  almost  a 
quarter-century  ago,  according  to  Mr, 
Williams. 

The  Times  reporter  holds  a  mate’s 
license  for  steam  and  sailing  ships  and 
speaks  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian 
and  a  little  Dutch  and  Arabic. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

^WO  day  convention  and  outing  has 
just  been  completed  by  the  Border 
Press  Association  meeting  at  Inter¬ 
national  Falls,  Minn.  At  the  final  busi¬ 
ness  meeting  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  W.  H.  Elliott  of  Fort  Frances, 
Ontario,  president;  F.  M.  H.  Montgom¬ 
ery,  Buhl,  vice-president;  E.  J.  Chilgren, 
International  Falls  secretary  and  trea¬ 
surer;  Chet  Hall  of  Kelliher,  A.  E. 
McDonald  of  Warroad,  Grove  Willis  of 
Eveleth  and  G.  Robert  Norris  of  Wil¬ 
liams,  members  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 

Nineteenth  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
Northeastern  Missoitri  Printers  and 
Publishers’  Ass(x-iation  was  held  in 
Canton,  Mo.,  July  25  with  65  men  and 
women  from  that  district  attending. 
Canton  newspapers  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  were  hosts  in  Culver-Stock- 
ton  college.  T.  N.  Moore,  publisher  of 
the  Canton  Fress-Xews  welcomed  the 
group;  Frank  E.  Greenlee,  editor  of  the 
Clark  County  Courier,  Kahoka,  president 
of  the  association  responded. 


SCHOOLS 

/'•ANNONSBURG  (Pa.)  NOTES  re- 
^  cently  was  published  and  circulated 
for  one  day  by  senior  students  of  the 
city  high  school.  The  students  had 
charge  of  every  department,  news,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation. 


FRED  A.  CHAPPELL  ILL 

Fred  A.  Chappell,  associate  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  is  ill  in  Michael 
Reese  hospital,  Chicago. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

CHARLES  RITCHIE,  formerly  sport¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Moose  Jaw  (Sasic.) 
Times-Herald  and  more  recently  with 
the  Windsor  (Ont.)  Border  Cities  Star, 
has  started  a  tabloid  weekly  sporting 
paper  at  Moose  Jaw  called  the  Sporting 
Sun.  Charles  Gibbons  is  associate  with 
Mr.  Ritchie  in  the  enterprise. 

First  issue  of  the  Clementon  (N.J.) 
News,  a  weekly,  appeared  July  12.  W. 
C.  Bishop,  George  Rick  and  S.  L.  Picot 
are  the  editors  and  publishers. 

Ben  and  Bruce  Bye  have  started  the 
publication  of  the  Centuria  (Wis.)  Trib¬ 
une.  _ 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

JR.  FLATT,  New  York  superintend- 
•  ent  of  Canadian  Press,  returned, 
July  30,  from  Toronto  where  he  covered 
the  Canadian  elections. 

James  H.  Ccxik,  for  several  years  head 
of  the  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  bureau  of 
Associated  Press,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  manager  of  the  press  relations 
department  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  in  Chicago. 

Paul  R.  Mallon,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  United  Press  Capitol  staff 
in  Washington  for  18  months,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  White  House  corps. 

A.  F.  Littlejohn,  formerly  of  the 
.Associated  Press  Bureau  at  Columbia, 
S.  C.,  and  Raleigh,  N.  C.  became  night 
editor  of  the  Charlotte,  N.  C.  office, 
July  21. 

Fred  T.  Shannon  of  the  Indianapolis 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press  is  seri¬ 
ously  ill. _ 

NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

"pLANT  formerly  occupied  by  the  Corn- 
ing  (N.Y.)  Evening  I^cader  and  its 
subsidiary,  the  Corning  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  is  now  being  reconstructed  so  that 
both  the  upper  and  lower  floors  will 
be  made  available  for  the  occupancy  of 
the  Evening  Leader  alone.  The  Corn¬ 
ing  Printing  Company  has  moved  its 
equipment  to  a  neighboring  building. 


If  you  have  had  shrinkage  trouble  — 

try  Morley  Mats 

If  you  have  been  getting 
a  poor  printing  face  — 

try  Morley  Mats 

If  you  have  had 
muddy  halftone  work  — 

try  Morley  Mats 

If  you  have  had  trouble 
in  casting  — 

try  Morley  Mats 


Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Significant  Comments 
from  USERS  of  the 
BIG-DISPLAY  INTERTYPE 

"The  amount  of  ad  copy 
this  machine  turns  out 
in  a  day  is  surprising." 

42-EM  FEATURE  IMPORTANT 

“Our  D-s.m.  has  been  a  most  profitable 
investment.  The  advantages  of  setting 
display  with  the  same  speed  as  straight 
type  are  numerous.  I  consider  the  42- 
em  feature  very  important,  for  I  re¬ 
member  trying  to  center  36-point  bold 
caps  on  40  ems  with  a  30-em  machine.” 


DOES  WORK  OF  FOUR 
SHIFTS  IN  THREE 

“It  is  our  belief  that  our  combination 
of  three  Intertypes,  including  the  D- 
s.m.,  will  produce  as  much  work  in 
three  shifts  as  any  other  combination, 
without  the  D-s.m.,  would  produce  in 
four.” 


PROFITABLE  FEATURES  OF  THE 

BIG  DISPLAY 
INTERTYPE 

[1]  The  economy  and  speed  of  keyboard  compo¬ 
sition  of  headletter  and  display,  as  compared 
with  hand  composition  in  one  form  or  another. 

[2]  The  elimination  of  time-wasting  hand  dis¬ 
tribution  for  display  composition  or  heads. 

[3]  The  ease  and  economy  of  handling  complete 
one-piece  lines,  up  to  42  picas  (7  inches)  wide,  as 
compared  with  pieced  slugs  or  individual  types. 

[4]  The  economy  of  concentrating  a  big  variety 
of  display  on  one  machine,  leaving  other  ma¬ 
chines  free  for  less  complicated  composition. 

[5]  The  cost-cutting  advantage  of  equipment 
which  can  be  operated  continuously.  When  not 
busy  on  big  faces,  the  Display  Intertype  can  be 
used  for  straight  news  or  ad  text  composition. 


A  SAVINS  OF  ONE-THIRD 

“We  figure  conservatively  a  one-third 
saving  of  time  in  setting  and  ease  in 
handling  display  lines  from  this  ma¬ 
chine.  We  carry  7-point  in  the  lower 
magazine,  and  when  there  is  no  display 
on  the  copy  hook,  the  operators  hang 
the  elevator  on  straight  news  matter.” 

AN  INVALUABLE  AID 

“We  consider  the  D-s.m.  the  best  all- 
around  machine  in  the  office.  It  turns 
out  large  and  small  headletter  with 
celerity,  and  is  an  invaluable  aid  on 
certain  kinds  of  display  ad  copy.  It 
gives  us  a  wonderful  output,  both  in 
variety  and  quantity.” 


VERY  VERSATILE 

“We  set  all  display  and  headletter  on 
it,  and  in  addition  have  a  font  of  news 
type  in  one  of  the  magazines,  which  al¬ 
lows  the  operator  to  fill  in  on  straight 
matter.  This  machine  is  also  called 
upon  for  a  considerable  amount  of  job 
composition.” 

GREAT  RANGE  OF  FACES 

“One  of  the  principal  advantages  of  the 
D-s.m.,  we  find,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
places  a  great  many  type  faces  at  the 
disposal  of  one  operator,  with  an  abso¬ 
lute  minimum  of  time  lost  in  changing 
from  one  face  to  another.  This  enables 
us  to  concentrate  all  of  our  display  and 
headletter  on  one  machine.” 


[6]  The  better  appearance  of  automatic  "justi¬ 
fication” — uniform  space  between  words,  without 
tedious  hand  spacing. 

[7]  The  speed  and  economy  of  a  separate  power 
keyboard.  All  characters  on  both  keyboards  al¬ 
ways  INSTANTLY  available.  Practical  combi¬ 
nations  of  lowercase  in  a  main  magazine  and 
caps  of  the  same  font  in  a  side  magazine. 


NO  STANDARDIZED  INTERTYPE  HAS  EVER  BECOME  OBSOLETE 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  INTERTYPE 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 


,  360  Furrpan  Sfreef,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


RANGE  OF  THE  BIG  DISPLAY  INTERTYPE 


Chicago,  130  North  Franklin  St.;  New  Orleans,  816  Howard  Ave.;  San  Francisco,  152 
Fremont  St.;  Los  Angeles,  1220  South  Maple  Ave.;  Boston,  80  Federal  St.;  Canada, 
Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto;  London  and  Berlin. 

Distributors  throughout  the  world. 

INTERTYPE  MATRICES  RUN  ON  OTHER  LINE  COMPOSING  MACHINES 


From  5-point  up  to  full  width  36-point  bold  and 
60-point  bold  condensed;  4  to  42  picas.  Three 
main  magazines  with  extra  wide  channels  for 
large  faces;  three  34-channel  side  magazines. 
Six  magazines  full  of  matrices  on  the  machine; 
quick  changes  from  one  magazine  to  another, 
and  quick  replacements  of  both  main  and  side 
magazines. 


pxf  wt  in  Intertype  Ideal  News,  display  Intertype  Vofitie  Bold. 


Printed  In  U.  S.  A. 
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UR  OVN  VOR!-g> 

or  LetTbRS , 


66T  S  the  High  Wage  Theory  only  a 

•*  Theory?”  asks  Allen  Raymond  in 
the  July  .10  number  of  The  Outlook.  He 
makes  a  myth  of  the  “axiom”  that 
American  industrial  management  raises 
wages  willingly  and  consistently  in  order 
to  increase  buying  power.  Low  produc¬ 
tion  costs  have  always  been  the  first  de¬ 
sideratum  of  business;  and  it  has  always 
t>eeii  hard  for  the  auditor  to  imagine 
that  raising  one  of  the  factors  in  pro¬ 
duction  costs,  namely  wages,  was  a  pos¬ 
sible  way  of  cutting  costs  or  accom¬ 
plishing  any  other  desirable  end.  The 
Xew  South  is  offering  a  low  labor  cost 
to  draw  industry  and  is  successful  with 
this  plea.  Which  proves,  says  Mr.  Ray¬ 
mond.  that  management  is  more  eager 
for  low  wage  scales  than  high.  Maybe 
it  is  not  a  fair  or  complete  answer,  but 
is  not  it  the  fact  that  this  very  shift  of 
manufacturing  plants  to  the  South  has 
the  effect  of  raising  average  wages  and 
creating  a  letter  standard  of  living  and 
so  making  a  better  market  in  these 
Southern  states? — R.  W. 

«  *  * 

64^  HR  fact  is  that  anyone  can  write 

A  articles  but  it’s  a  tough  job  to  sell 
the  things.” 

In  those  17  words  of  an  article  “A 
Rejxirt  on  the  Article  Industry”  in 
XaHoii's  Business  for  August  “A  Per¬ 
sistent  Contributor”  expresses  his  work¬ 
ing  philosophy  while  he  tells  of  the  trial 
and  error  method  that  must  often  be 
used  by  the  free  lance  writer.  The 
various  difficulties  encountered  are  told 
of  in  a  humorous  way  and  the  article 
is  illustrated  by  Herb  Roth. 

Outlining  his  methods  the  author  says 
that  to  make  a  living  at  the  business  one 
must  be  a  “researcher,  manufacturer  and 
salesman”  of  a  “factory”  for  turning  out 
saleable  words  for  a  variable  market 
(magazine  editors).  Fiction  is  devel¬ 
oped.  he  says,  at  a  smaller  "overhead” 
exjKust  aiul  is  paid  for  more  generously 
than  for  its  brother  the  article. 

'I'lie  fast-disapjR-aring  scheme  of  “if- 
you-get-this-in-the  -  paper  -  I’ll  -  pay  -  you 

$ - ”  is  known  in  free  lancing  circles 

as  ‘Vlouble  checking” — taking  money  from 
a  publisher  for  an  article  and  also  from 
one  who  has  reasons  of  his  own  for 
wanting  the  material  to  appear.  Little 
■‘double  checking”  exists  now,  the  author 
states,  due  to  the  activities  of  the  Au¬ 
thors’  league  of  America,  Inc. — R.  W.  J. 
*  *  * 

is  the  title  of  a 
A  Ixwk  of  caricatures  by  Frank  Wing, 
just  published  by  Reilly  &  Lee.  Mr. 
Wing  knows  country  life  and  the  humors 
of  the  boobery.  His  medium  is  pen  and 
ink  on  Bristol  board.  We  know  of  no 
cartoonist  of  the  generation  who  better 
ixirlrays  the  intimate,  sometimes  vulgar, 
details  of  life  among  small-town  slickers. 
What  “Spoon  River  Anthology”  por¬ 


trayed  in  free  verse,  Mr.  Wing  depicts 
more  accurately  in  cartoons  and  short  de¬ 
scriptive  essays.  There  is  many  a  laugh 
for  the  experienced  American  in  “Yes¬ 
terdays.” — M.  E.  P. 

*  *  * 

C  TORIES  of  journalistic  assignments 
make  interesting  reading  both  for 
professional  writers  and  the  lay  public. 
There  are  two  excellent  recent  examples 
in  the  August  magazines.  Zoe  Beckley’s 
second  installment  of  “Human  Interest 
Stuff”  in  the  IVmnan’s  Home  Companion 
tells  of  an  attempt  to  interview  the  ex- 
Kaiser  that  was  unsuccessful,  and  of 
quite  different  success  with  G.  B.  Shaw, 
Lady  Astor,  Calvin  Coolidge  (whose 
“celebrated  silences  are  from  shyness  and 
a  sense  of  economy  so  great  that  any  ex¬ 
pression  of  thought  or  feeling  seems 
wasteful”),  and,  quite  accidentally,  Bal¬ 
four.  Alongside  this  article  on  interviews 
for  the  old  New  York  Evening  Mail  let 
me  suggest  that  you  read  how  the  Cos¬ 
mopolitan,  much  more  recently,  got  (or 
bought)  true  confessions  from  famous 
Englishmen,  as  told  by  William  C. 
Lengel  in  the  current  issue  of  Plain 
Talk.  Some  of  Lengel’s  best  anecdotes 
are  of  his  failures — ^for  the  light  they 
throw  on  British  inhibitions.  Strangely 
enough,  Mr.  Lengel  sees  a  close  simi¬ 
larity  between  the  manner  and  style  of 
Phillip  Snowden’s  contribution  to  Cosmo¬ 
politan  and  the  autobiography  of  Mr. 
Coolidge.  Lady  Cathcart.  Aldous  Hux¬ 
ley,  'Thomas  Burke.  Rebecca  West 
(mildly  disguised  as  Miss  X),  and  Pussy¬ 
foot  Johnson  are  some  of  the  stars  in  this 
narrative. — R.  W. 

4>  *  * 

'^HE  wild  old  Southwest  when  dust 
A  and  thirst  and  Indians  were  fearsome 
enemies  lives  again  in  the  book,  “The 
Santa  Fe  Trail”  by  Robert  Luther  Duf- 
fus,  whose  writings  are  well  known  to 
newspaper  men  through  the  columns  of 
the  New  York  Times.  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.  are  the  publishers  of  this  large 
and  well  illustrated  volume  of  nearly 
300  pages. 

Its  chief  interest  to  newspaper  men 
will  be  to  those  connected  with  publi¬ 
cations  west  of  the  Mississippi,  for  they 
can  find  in  it  a  wealth  of  material  for 
feature  stories  and  dig  out  hunches  for 
stories  of  their  own  communities  in  simi¬ 
lar  vein. 

Mr.  Duffus  has  essayed  the  re-crea¬ 
tion  of  a  romantic  epoch  in  American 
history  with  a  keen  sense  of  values  and 
excellent  style.  In  a  sense  it  is  historical 
reporting,  and  in  that  field  a  model  for 
writers  on  varied  papers. — D.K.W. 


AGENCY  OPENS  N.  Y.  OFFICE 

Carroll  Dean  Murphy  Company,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  of  35  East  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago  has  opened  an  office  in 
room  14(K),  200  Madison  avenue,  Xew 
York  City.  L.  W.  Burns  is  in  charge. 


^\nothcr  QmI  Publishei\ 


—from  ORVILLE  E.  PRIESTLEY 
Crowley  (La.)  Signal: 

•  W  e  will  not  heMtate  ^  '•*“"'Xd‘‘to’'‘join’’‘th"  hundredr'o” 

to  other  publieher..  We  V'here  T* 

who  have  learned,  as  we  -siting  campaigns. 

which  conducts  clean  and  re^lt  getting  ^  circulation  cam- 

that  we  have  always  Xt  sleotical  at  the  beginning 

paigns.  and  we  J’^the  con^u^ion  convinced  us  beyond  «  doubt 

^i^irfhe'pASTloWr'pLAN-  ?.  all  it  claim,  to  be. 


(Lhe  (Hharlesl^arHoule  (Hompani) 

Member ,  Better  Business  B urea  u  ' 


Siatli  floor  Occidental  Building 


Ind  tana  polls.  Indiana 


SOCIETY  EDITOR  HONORED 


Staff  Present*  Gift  To  Essie  Morris 
of  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram 

Printed  greetings  and  best  wishes  of 
the  staff,  bearing  the  signature  of  each 
member  of  the  news  room  was  presented 
to  Essie  Morris 
on  July  25,  that 
date  marking  the 
twentieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  her 
connection  with 
the  Long  Beach 
(Cal.)  Press- 
Telegram.  A  gift 
accompanied  the 
greetings. 

Mrs.  Morris 
joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of 
the  Long  Beach 
Press,  July  25. 
1910,  having  gone 
to  California  from  Marion,  Ind.,  where 
she  had  been  society  editor  of  the 
Chronicle.  The  staff,  at  that  time  con¬ 
sisted  of  Mrs.  Morris,  one  other  reporter 
and  the  city  editor.  Today,  Mrs.  Morris, 
who  is  society  editor  of  the  Press-Tele¬ 
gram,  heads  a  dei»rtment  with  a  larger 
staff  than  the  entire  paper  had  in  1910. 


DAILY  BUYS  RADIO  STATION 


Jcnesville  (Wis.)  Gaxette  Started 
Broadcasting  This  Week 

The  Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette  has 
purchased  radio  station  WCXO,  form¬ 
erly  located  at  Kenosha,  and  has  moved 
it  to  Janesville.  Entirely  new  equip¬ 
ment  throughout,  of  the  very  latest  type, 
has  been  installed  in  both  the  studios 
and  transmitting  station. 

The  station  went  on  the  air  Aug.  1. 
Operating  power  is  100  watts,  249.9 
meters — 1200  kilocycles,  licensed  to 
operate  full  time.  H.  H.  Bliss,  publisher 
of  the  Gazette  is  president  of  WCLO 
Radio  Corporation. 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


MAN  TO  WATCH  OUT  FOR 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  A  man  of 
about  SO  years  of  age,  bald,  well-dressed, 
clever  talker,  came  into  this  office  two 
weeks  ago,  representing  himself  to  be  a 
promoter  of  special  editions.  He  was 
advanced  money  and  put  to  work  on  our 
Labor  Day  edition. 

He  work^  three  days  and  then 
absconded  with  $125  which  he  had  col¬ 
lected  from  politicians  in  cash  for  space. 

He  knows  advertising,  and  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  will  continue  his  thieving  among 
other  newspapers. 

Sheriff  William  Tissue  of  Muskegon 
County  holds  a  warrant  for  his  arrest. 

Yours  truly, 

Muskegon  (Mich.)  Labor  News. 

Gerald  Henry,  Manager. 


STAFF  ON  OUTING 

Employes  of  the  Fall  Riz>er  (Mass.) 
Herald  News  attended  an  outing  and 
clam  bake  Sunday,  July  27  in  "riverton, 
R.  I.  Nearly  1(X)  attended.  On  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  were  E.  D.  'Toohill, 
rnanaging  editor;  Thomas  A.  McDonald, 
city  editor;  Charles  E.  Sevigny,  business 
manager ;  (ieorge  Sullivan,  circulation 
manager ;  William  Shaw,  head  of  the  en¬ 
graving  department;  George  C.  James, 
head  of  the  stereotyping  department; 
John  Stubbs,  press  foreman,  and  John 
W.  Driscoll,  head  of  the  composing  room. 


HEARST  AIRCRAFTS  FORMED 

George  R.  Hearst.  son  of  William 
Randolph  Hearst  and  publisher  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  is  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Hearst  Aircrafts,  Ltd., 
capitalized  at  $50,000.  which  has  filed 
articles  of  incorporation  in  California. 
The  company  was  organized  to  engage  in 
transportation  and  advertising  by  air¬ 
plane.  Two  other  directors  serving  with 
Mr.  Hearst  are  Blanche  W.  Hearst  and 
John  Guthrie  Heywood  of  San  Francisco. 


WHY  PRICE? 

Of  course,  to  pay  too  much  is  not  good 
business;  but  to  pay  too  little  is  infinitely 
worse. 

The  Certified  idea  is  to  make  only  the 
best  mats  we  know  how,  and  to  sell  them 
at  the  lowest  price  consistent  with  such 
quality. 

P\esult — over  400  publishers  are  depend^ 
ing  upon  Certifieds  for  well  printed  papers 
day  in  and  day  out.  You,  too,  will  find 
that  the  enjoyment  of  Certified  quality 
lingers  long  after  price  is  forgotten. 

Why  not  try  a  case  of  500  Certifieds  and 
learn  what  it  really  means  to  be  "'satisfied 
with  Certified". 

Forget  price !  T ry  quality !  It  pays ! 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  New  York.  N.Y 

For  dependable  sfereofypinq  use  Certified  Dry  Mafs 

MAOe  IN  THE  Us'.A 


Essie  Mostis 
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BURNING  OUT  THE  DROSS 


THEODORE  L.  BATES 
Account  RcpresenUtive 
New  York 


£.  HAROLD  GREIST 
Account  RepreaentatWe 
CAico^ 


Differences  of  opinion  between  able  people  about 
good  advertising  usually  run  back  to  fundamental  differ¬ 
ences  in  concept  of  what  an  advertisement  should  be — or 
what  the  mechanics  of  public  response  to  advertising  are. 

Do  we  always  agree?  Heavens  no!  No  two  people  here 
have  identical  backgrounds  of  life,  of  education,  or  of 
advertising  training. 

But  one  reason  we  find  our  work  here  stimulating  is 
that  fundamentally  our  ideas  of  what  is  ethical  or  im¬ 
portant  or  interesting  are  the  same. 

The  result  of  a  huddle  of  many  minds  is  usually  to 
eliminate  the  useless  and  to  emphasize  the  useful  values 
that  lie  in  the  force  known  as  advertising. 


HOY  S.  DURSTINE 
Vice-President  anti  General  Manager 


KEITH  K.  KIMBALL 
Asaistant  Account  Representative 


MILDRED  M.  RIORDEN 


THOREAU  CRONYN 
Account  Representatire 
New  York 


BATTEN,  BARTON,  DURSTINE  &  OSBORN 

I  N  C  O  R  I’  O  H  A  T  E  1) 

Advertising 

.3  83  MADISON  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO.  McCormick  Building  BOSTON,  10  State  Street  BUFFALO,  Rand  Building  PITTSBURGH,  Grant  Building 

MINNEA  POL  IS,  1421.25  Northweatem  Bank  Building 
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THOMAS  W.  JACKSON 


Veteran  New  York  Newspaper  Writer 
and  Columnist  Dies 

Thomas  W.  Jackson,  known  in  metro- 
[x^litan  journalism  for  half  a  century  as 
"Tom”  Jackson,  former  reporter  and 
column  conductor,  died  July  26  in  the 
liotiie  of  his  step-daughter,  Mrs.  Fred¬ 
erick  Von  Rodeck,  1465  East  Ninth 
.Street,  Brooklim.  He  was  73  years  old. 

Funeral  services  were  held  in  the  home 
Monday  evening  and  burial  followed 
Tuesday  in  Cypress  Hills  Cemetery, 
Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Jackson  began  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  atout  60  years  ago  when  he  founded 
and  edited  the  Harlem  Bee.  He  was  for 
years  a  reporter  on  the  old  New  York 
Herald  in  the  days  of  James  Gordon 
Bennett,  and  on  the  staff  of  the  old  Nezv 
York  Recorder;  and  the  Star. 

Mr.  Jackson  covered  the  Eastern  Dis¬ 
trict  or  Williamsburgh  section  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  for  the  New  York  limes.  New  York 
Press,  and  other  papers,  and  was  later 
column  conductor  for  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Times.  His  column  there  was  called 
“Jingles,”  and  later  for  many  years  he 
conducted  a  similar  column  for  the 
Brooklyn  Standard  Union,  called  “The 
Periscope.”  This  was  abolished  about 
two  years  ago  when  Mr.  Jackson’s  failing 
health  made  his  contributing  difficult. 

I'or  several  years  he  conducted  a  col¬ 
umn  in  Editor  &  Publisher  under  the 
title  'Wlong  the  Row.” 


JOSEPH  G.  PYLE 

Former  Seattle  and  St.  Paul  News¬ 
paper  Editor  Die*  at  77 

Joseph  Gilpin  Pyle,  former  newspaper 
editor  in  Seattle  and  St.  Paul,  and  for 
13  years  librarian  of  the  James  I.  Hill 
Reference  Library  in  St.  Paul,  died 
in  that  city  July  28.  He  was  77. 

Born  in  Calvert,  Md.,  on  May  24, 
1853,  Mr.  Pyle  was  graduated  from  Yale 
with  the  class  of  1877.  Early  in  his 
career  he  taught  in  normal  and  private 
schools. 

In  1881,  Mr.  Pyle  became  associate 
of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
and  for  three  years,  beginning  in  1895, 
he  was  editor  of  the  St.  Paul  Globe,  to 
\vhich  newspaper  he  returned  in  1903 
after  acting  as  editor  of  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelltgencer.  In  addition  to  his  news¬ 
paper  work,  Mr.  Pyle  did  magazine  and 
other  writing. 

He  wrote  a  biography  of  James  J.  Hill, 
the  railroad  builder,  which  was  published 
in  1916. 


GEORGE  W.  SCOTFORD 

George  VV.  Scot  ford,  for  25  years 
maMging-editor  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Gitisen~Patriot ,  died  July  24  at  the  age 
of  69.  Born  in  Brooklvn,  N.  Y.,  Scot- 
ford  had  been  a  resident  of  Jackson  since 
1865.  He  was  keenly  interested  in  civic 
and  community  matters,  serving  for  12 
years  as  a  member  of  the  common  coun¬ 
cil,  as  president  of  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  organizer  of  chorus  work.  He 
began  his  newspaper  career  in  1^6,  un¬ 
der  former  Congressman  lames  O’Don¬ 
nell,  owner  of  the  Jackson  Citizen,  and 
held  successive  offices  from  office  boy  to 
managing  editor. 


ACCIDENT  INJURIES  FATAL 

Miss  Beulah  Patterson,  38,  former 
society  editor  of  the  San  Antonio  Even¬ 
ing  News  and  San  Antonio  Light,  died 
in  San  Antonio  July  27  of  injuries  re¬ 
ceived  when  two  automobiles  collided. 
One  of  them  fell  upon  Miss  Patterson, 
who  was  walking  by  at  the  time. 


V.  G.  SADLER 

G.  Sadler,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Tiuson  (Arii.)  Citizen,  died  re¬ 
cently  in  Tucson.  Mr.  Sadler  was  form¬ 
erly  circulation  manager  of  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  Express  and  Evening  Nezvs,  and 
was  with  newspapers  in  El  Paso  and 
other  cities. 


WILUAM  STERRETT 


Former  Publisher  of  Reeding  (Pe.) 

Timet  Dies  et  74 

William  Sterrett,  74,  former  publisher 
of  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Times,  died  at  his 
home  in  that  city  July  24.  Descendant 
of  a  family  of  newspaper  men  and  foun¬ 
ders  of  newspapers,  Mr.  Sterrett  started 
as  a  carrier  boy  on  the  Times  when  it 
was  published  by  his  father,  Jacob  Knabb 
Sterrett,  Jacob  Knabb,  an  uncle,  and 
Thomas  C.  Zimmerman. 

Later  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
business  office  and  when  his  father  re¬ 
tired  because  of  ill-health  he  became  one 
of  the  publishers  on  Nov.  30,  1881.  The 
Times  was  later  acquired  by  Col.  Henry 
W.  Shoemaker,  now  Minister  to  Bul¬ 
garia.  Mr.  Sterrett  remained  for  two 
years  in  the  capacity  of  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  three  sons 
and  a  daughter. 


(^btluari) 

HW.  DIERECKE,  former  staff  mem- 
•  ber  of  New  York,  Washington  and 
Cincinnati  newspapers  and  more  recently 
special  writer  for  the  Catholic  Uni¬ 
verse  Bulletin,  died  recently  of  a  heart 
attack  at  his  home  in  Cleveland.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  newspaper  career,  Mr.  Dierck'e 
was  one  of  the  first  to  reach  Martinique 
at  the  time  of  the  Mount  Pelee  eruption. 
He  played  a  prominent  part  in  Taft’s 
campaign  for  the  presidency.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  wife. 

Harry  A.  Gla.s.scock,  former  editor 
of  the  Bishop  (Cal.)  Herald,  was  found 
dead  in  a  Los  Angeles  downtown  hotel 
recently.  Glasscock  came  into  promi¬ 
nence  during  the  controversy  between 
landowners  of  the  Owens  River  Valley 
and  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  over  water 
rights.  His  opposition  to  the  metliods 
employed  by  Los  Angeles  to  obtain  the 
water  rights  in  the  valley  were  vigorous, 
but  after  several  years  he  was  won  over 
and  gave  the  support  of  his  newspaper. 
He  formerly  was  in  newspaper  work  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

James  McNabb,  80,  until  one  month 
ago  owner  and  editor  of  the  Carrollton 
(Ill)  Gazette,  died  July  25  in  that  city_. 
He  was  owner  of  the  Gazette  for  45 
years.  He  served  two  terms  as  mayor 
of  Carrollton  and  was  for  40  years 
Master  of  the  Greene  County  chancery 
court. 

John  D.  Baugh,  30,  United  Press 
telegrapher  in  Kansas  City,  died  last 
week.  He  was  buried  in  San  Antonio. 
He  was  a  brother  of  Wade  E.  Baugh  of 
the  San  Antonio  Evening  Neti’s  copy- 
desk. 

John  Barron,  veteran  employe  of  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  died  July 
25  in  that  city.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
number  of  short  stories  published  in  the 
Commercial  Appeal,  Atlanta  Constitution 
and  other  newspapers. 

Charles  O.  Anderson,  for  the  last  10 
years  with  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Tribune,  died  last  week  at  a  hospital  in 
St.  Paul. 

Frank  Blankenship,  65,  for  30  years 
editor  of  the  Pocahontas  (Ark.)  Star- 
Herald,  died  July  26  in  a  hospital  at 
Jonesboro,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Mary  Dameron  Tedford.  92, 
mother  of  James  A.  Tedford,  of  the 
executive  staff  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan, 
New  York  agency,  died  July  27.  She 
was  among  the  pioneers  of  Randolph 
County,  Mo. 

Luther  D.  Me  Gahan,  65,  a  pioneer 
newspaper  publisher  of  North  Dakota, 
was  killed  last  week  in  an  automobile 
accident  at  Long  Beach,  Cal.  In  1886 
he  began  publication  of  a  newspaper  at 
Winona,  Emmons  County,  N.  D.  In 
1887  to  1889  he  published  a  paper  at  Wil- 
liston  and  in  1889  to  1891  he  was  at 
MinoL  In  1892  he  became  publisher  of 
the  Devil’s  Lake  News  remaining  until 
1901.  He  then  went  to  Bismarck  and 
started  publication  of  the  Palladium, 
which  he  continued  for  three  years.  He 
also  was  engaged  in  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  at  Stanton  and  Mandan. 


Mrs.  Katherine  Boyle,  widow  of 
John  F.  Boyle,  former  owner  of  the 
Union  City  (N.J.)  Hudson  Dispatch, 
died  this  week,  ^  days  after  the  death 
of  her  husband. 

William  H.  Wheeler,  80,  a  native  of 
Charleston,  Vt.,  and  a  veteran  editor  of 
newspapers,  died  at  the  home  of  his  son 
in  Eugene,  Ore.,  July  20.  He  had  at 
different  periods  been  with  newspapers 
in  Quebec,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt,  Watson¬ 
ville,  Cal.,  San  Francisco,  Eugene, 
Brownsville  and  Halsey,  Ore.  His  work 
on  the  Register  at  Eugene  covered  sev¬ 
eral  years,  and  he  was  Pacific  coast 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
for  four  years. 

Dennis  Hanna,  for  more  than  30 
years  a  business  representative  of  the 
A’ew  World,  official  publicaiton  of  the 
Catholic  archdiocese  of  Chicago,  died 
Thursday,  July  24,  at  his  home,  Chicago. 

M.  George  Martyn,  93,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Jamestown  (N.Y.)  Daily 
Call,  died  last  week  in  his  home  in  that 
city. 

W,  S.  Turner,  formerly  a  reporter  on 
the  old  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Eagle  and 
for  the  past  30  years  employed  as  a 
proofreader  by  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
died  in  Detroit  July  26  of  injuries  suf¬ 
fered  when  he  was  struck  by  a  motor  car 
two  days  previously.  He  was  a  son  of 
the  late  A.  B.  Turner,  at  one  time  editor 
of  the  Eagle.  Surviving  are  two  sisters, 
Mrs.  T.  J.  Mosher,  of  Grand  Rapids  and 
Mrs.  (ieorge  E.  Milmine,  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  a  daughter  residing  in  Cassopolis, 
Mich. 


C.  C.  BRANTLEY 

C.  C.  Brantley,  63,  editor  of  the  Val¬ 
dosta  (Ga.)  Times  for  30  years,  died 
in  a  hospital  in  Macon,  July  28,  of  an 
attack  of  paralysis,  which  he  suffered 
while  attending  the  Geoi^ia  Press  As¬ 
sociation  convention  in  Karnesville  last 
week. 


OPPOSES  OPEN  SHOP  BID 

John  Fitzpatrick,  president  of  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  leading  a 
delegation  of  union  printing  officials,  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  public  service  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Cook  county  board  with  a 
plea  that  printing  of  the  1928  tax  assess¬ 
ment  lists  be  awarded  a  union  firm.  The 
officials  claimed  that  the  open  shop  bid 
of  $41,076.28  is  for  work  of  a  grade  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  a  union  company  which 
bid  $99,472.98. 


TRADING  FOR  SPACE 

The  Byrne  Commercial  College,  with 
schools  in  Mveral  cities  of  the  south¬ 
west,  including  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth, 
is  offering  newsapers  a  $95  scholarship 
in  exchange  for  that  amount  of  display 
and  reader  advertising  space.  News¬ 
papers  are  urged  to  accept  the  exchange 
on  the  basis  that  they  will  be  able  to 
sell  the  scholarship  to  one  of  their 
readers. 


TO  PLACE  SCHOOL  ADVERTISING 

Radio  and  Television  Institute  of  (Chi¬ 
cago,  home-study  institutes,  has  engaged 
\'andcrhoof  &  Co.,  Chicago  to  direct  its 
advertising.  All  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  advertising  of  the  College  of  Lib¬ 
eral  Arts,  the  Law  School  of  Commerce, 
Musical  College,  the  Academy  and  Loop 
High  School  departments  of  De  Paul 
I  diversity,  Chicago  will  henceforth  be 
directed  by  Vanderhoof. 


NEW  COMPANY  FORMED 

A  new  company,  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  Cracker  Jack  Company,  of 
Chicago,  has  been  organized  under  the 
name  of  the  Angelus-Campfire  Com¬ 
pany,  with  offices  at  531  South  Sanga¬ 
mon  street.  Paul  Redell,  president  will 
be  located  in  Chicago  and  it  has  been 
announced  that  the  account  will  be 
handled  ^  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  and 
Osborn,  Cliicago  office. 


You  Can 
Save  With 

BURGESS 
DRY  MATS! 

BURGESS  DRY  MATS  assure  better 
printing  results,  at  the  same  time  speed¬ 
ing  up  work  in  tne  stereotype  room. 
BURGESS  DRY  MATS  are  priced  as 
low  as  qualKv  and  good  business  practice 
will  permit.  They  are  priced  according  to 
the  working  requirements  expected  of 
them. 

BURGESS  DRY  MATS  come  to  you 
mill -conditioned,  ready  to  use,  and  are 
packed  one  hundred  (100)  to  a  bundle — 
five  (5)  bundles  to  a  case.  Each  bundle 
is  wrapped  in  waxed  kraft  paper,  then 
hermetically  sealed  in  asphalt  kraft  to  in¬ 
sure  their  arrival  in  best  condition. 

BURGESS  DRY  MATS  come  to  you 
packed  in  wire-bound  packing  cases. 

These  are  strong,  light  in  weight  and 
flexible — saving  you  money  on  freight. 

If  you  have  not  tried  these  improved 
Burgess  mats,  send  in  at  once  for  sam¬ 
ples.  Be  sure  you  mention  the  type  of 
casting  box  you  use ;  also  the  shrinkage 
desired  so  we  can  forward  you  the  right 
mat,  properly  conditioned. 

STEREOTYPE  MAT  DIVISION 

C.  F.  BURGESS  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

Harris  Trust  Building,  Chicago 
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HIP 

lMM»t 

48  Pol.nt  Ludlow  3-H  BodonI  Black 

XAP 

slept 

42  Point  Ludlow  3-H  BodonI  Black 

FURS 

shops 

36  Point  Ludlow  3-H  BodonI  Black 

RANK 

higher 

30  Point  Ludlow  3-H  BodonI  Black 

WREXS 
flew  out 
this  tree 

24  Point  Ludlow  3-H  BodonI  Black 

WESTERN 
good  roads 
and  streets 

18  Point  Ludlow  3-H  BodonI  Black 

NOISE  MADE 
bj  heavj  truck 
legally  stopped 

14  Point  Ludlow  3-H  BodonI  Black 

BLACK  DESIGN 
is  here  exhibited 
for  the  first  time 

12  Point  Ludlog  3-H  BodonI  Black 


BODONI  BLACK 

A  new  Ludlow  typeface  afford¬ 
ing  the  boldness  of  display  so 
widely  demanded,  yet  retain¬ 
ing  much  of  the  spirit  and 
character  of  other  members  of 
the  Bodoni  family. 

This  type  design  is  eminently 
suited  for  the  display  lines  in 
composition  set  in  the  modern 
typographic  style. 

Ludlow  Bodoni  Black  is  now 
available  in  sizes  from  12  to  48 
point  inclusive  ...  A  specimen 
showing  the  full  size  range  will 
be  gladly  sent  you  on  request. 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 

2032  Cl^boorn  Auenae  Chicago,  Ill. 
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TREE  SITTERS  BANNED 
BY  FLORIDA  PRESS 


State  A»«ociation  Pastee  Resolution 
Eliminatinc  Youthful  Fame  Seekers 
‘‘Unless  an<l  Until  They  Fall  and 
Break  Their  Necks” 


Tree  sitters  in  Florida  are  getting  a 
tough  break  from  the  state’s  daily  news¬ 
papers.  A  resolution  passed  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  last  week  of  the  Associated  Dailies  of 
IHorida  eliminates  from  the  news  col¬ 
umns  all  contenders  for  tree  sitting  fame 
“unless  and  until  they,  or  any  of  them, 
fall  and  break  their  necks.”  The  resolu¬ 
tion  follows : 

“Whereas,  the  American  people  have 
developed  physically  to  a  point  where 
prehensile  members  no  longer  are  a  part 
of  the  anatomy; 

“And,  whereas,  caudal  appendages  also 
have  been  deleted  by  the  remorseless  and 
inexorable  processes  of  evolution,  and 

“Whereas,  it  has  become  the  custom 
through  countless  a<^es  for  the  people  to 
make  their  habitat  in  adequate  dwellings, 
leaving  trees,  caves  and  unprotected 
mountain  tops  to  the  lower  order  of  ani¬ 
mals,  and 

“Whereas,  there  has  arisen  in  Florida  a 
recrudescence  of  ape-like  tendencies  on 
the  part  of  the  younger  generation  for 
publicity  purposes  only.  Whereby  the 
youth  of  the  land  sit  in  trees  and  sit 
and  sit,  in  the  hope  that  their  sitting  will 
be  directed  to  the  attention  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

“Now,  therefore,  be  it  r«solved,  that  it 
is  the  sense  of  the  Associated  Dailies 
of  Florida  that  its  members  refrain  from 
publishing  any  further  items  concerning 
tree  sitters,  unless  and  until  they  or  any 
of  them  fall,  and  break  their  necks,  with 
the  view  of  protecting  the  children  of 
the  several  Florida  communities  from  tne 
possibility  of  reverting  to  original  type.” 

Geo"»e  V.  Harper,  business  manager 
of  the  Miami  Herald,  president  was  in 
charge  of  the  semi-annual  meeting  and 
also  presided  at  a  luncheon  given  by  the 
Florida  Times  Union  and  the  Jacksonville 
Journal. 

Those  attending  the  meeting  Included: 
Charles  A.  Mullen,  Tampa  ;Ellis  Hol- 
lums,  Ross  A.  Reader  and  President 
Harper,  Miami;  Herbert  Davidson,  Day¬ 
tona  Beach;  A.  H.  Chapman,  Bradenton; 
Herbert  Felkel  and  G.  H.  McEwen,  St. 
Augustine;  Charles  A.  Mayes,  V.  A. 
Bruno  and  H.  Russell  Felkel,  Pensacola; 
and  W.  A.  Elliott.  W.  C.  Tunks,  Gold  V. 
Sanders,  F.  P.  Beddow  and  Clarence 
Yeager,  Jacksonville. 


FIGHTING  “NUMBERS” 

The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gasette  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  crusade  on  “number  playing”  in 
various  sections  of  the  city  in  which  it 
is  set  forth  that  the  police  authorities 
are  indifferent  to  any  attempts  to  stop 
this  petty  gambling.  Clearing  houses, 
supposedly  operated  by  politicians  with 
the  tacit  consent  of  the  police  have  been 

f holographed  and  reproduced  in  the 
'ost-Gazette.  Reporters  of  the  paper 
have  visited  the  clearing  houses  and 
written  of  their  experiences  while 
there.  _ 


CITY  EDITOR  THREATENED 

An  anonymous  telephone  call  believed 
by  police  to  have  issued  from  gangland 
recently  w’arned  Charles  Long,  city  ^itor 
of  the  Wheeling  (W.Va.)  Intelligencer, 
against  further  exposure  of  gang  activi¬ 
ties.  A  deputy  sheriff  was  assigned  to 
guard  Long  after  the  message,  and  later 
he  was  sworn  in  as  a  deputy  himself  with 
a  permit  to  carry  a  revolver. 


WHITE  JOINS  BYSTANDER 

W.  Holden  White,  known  as  the  “mil¬ 
lionaire  reporter”  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  has  resigned  from  the  staff  and 
is  now  with  the  Cleveland  Bystander,  a 
weekly  club  and  society  publication.  Mr. 
White,  the  son  of  the  founder  of  the 
White  Motor  Company,  joined  the  Plain 
Dealer  last  January.  He  is  still  engaged 
as  a  special  writer  on  polo. 


SELUNG  STOCK  TO  STAFF 


Chicago  Illustrated  Daily  Times  An¬ 
nounces  New  Subscription  Plan 

A  new  employees’  stock  subscription 
plan  has  been  announced  by  the  Chicago 
Times  company,  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  Illustrated  Times.  Under  the 
plan  any  salaried  employe  who  at  the 
time  of  application  has  been  an  employe 
of  the  company  for  the  three  months  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  may  become  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  the  stock. 

Employes  may  subscribe  for  a  number 
of  shares  which  shall  not  exceed  the 
number  of  shares  equal  to  one  share  of 
stock  for  each  $400  of  the  employe’s  an¬ 
nual  rate  of  pay  at  the  time  of  the  ap¬ 
plication. 

No  employe  shall  subscribe  for  more 
than  fifty  shares  of  stock  in  any  one 
year. 


INSTALLS  NEW  PRESS 

The  Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times-Her- 
aid  has  installed  a  new  24-page  Duplex 
rotary  press  unit.  The  Times- Herald 
plant  has  been  remodeled  to  fit  the  new 
press,  and  a  new  mailing  room  con¬ 
structed.  Several  other  improvements 
have  been  made. 


PRESS  GROUP  VOTES 
FOR  AUDIl  BUREAU 


North  Carolina  Association  Adopts 
Report  of  Special  Committee — 
W.  Noel,  Rozboro  Courier, 
Elected  President 


The  North  Carolina  Press  Association 
at  its  annual  convention  in  Blowing  Rock, 
N.  C.,  last  week  established  a  state  audit 
bureau  of  circulation  for  small  dailies 
and  weeklies  through  adoption  of  a  re¬ 
port  prepared  by  a  committee  appointed 
last  winter,  of  which  Lee  B.  Weathers, 
Shelby  Cleveland  Star,  was  chairman. 
Twenty-six  papers  have  signed  up  for 
an  audit.  It  is  expected  that  at  least 
40  more  papers  will  join  the  bureau 
before  the  organization  is  completed.  A 
committee  will  be  formed  to  work  out 
the  plans  and  details. 

W.  Noel,  publisher  of  the  Roxboro 
Courier,  was  elected  president  for  the 
next  year.  He  succeeds  W.  Carey 
Dowd,  Jr.,  Charlotte  News. 

Other  officers  elected  were: 

John  A.  Park,  Raleigh  Times,  vice- 
president  ;  Miss  Beatrice  Cobb,  M organ- 
ton  News-Herald,  secretary  (re-elected). 


and  Bill  Arp  Lowrance,  Mecklenburg 

Times,  historian.  '' 

New  directors  named  were  W.  (2arey 
Dowd,  Jr.,  J.  A.  Home,  Jr.,  Rocky 
Mount  Telegram;  Henry  A.  Dennis 
Henderson  Dispatch;  R.  ^  Price! 
Rutherford  County  News,  and  W.  C. 
Manning,  of  Williamston. 

The  Savory  cup  for  the  best  weekly 
or  semi-weekly  in  typographical  appear¬ 
ance  was  awarded  to  the  Shelby  Cleve- 
land  Star.  _ 

BLETHEN’S  SONS  ON  STAFF 

Two  sons  of  Col.  C.  B.  Blethen,  pub-  i 
lisher  of  the  Seattle  Times,  are  working  ! 
in  the  editorial  department  of  that  paper. 
Frank,  the  eldest,  is  assistant  to  the  pu^  j 
lisher,  who  is  handling  many  assignments 
from  the  city  desk,  and  C.  B.  Blethen, 

2d,  is  on  the  copy  desk,  having  serv^  as 
reporter  and  assistant  city  editor. 


HENTSCHELL  HONORED 

I.  J.  Hentschell,  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Hearst  newspapers  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  was  given  a  dinner 
by  his  former  associates  in  Minneapolis 
on  a  recent  visit  to  that  city.  Mr.  Hent¬ 
schell  left  Minneapolis  three  years  ago. 
He  was  with  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
for  22  years. 


R 


emember 

when— 


you  HAD  TO  THAW  OUT  THE  PUMP  TO  GET  A  DRINK? 


That  was  the  day  when  hand  labor  was  the 
rule  even  in  the  packing  houses  where  internal 
transportation  was  a  slow  and  laborious  opera¬ 
tion  because  hand  labor  was  about  the  only 
thing  available. 

As  in  other  packing  house  advancements. 
Armour  production  engineers  were  the  first  to 
improve  this  important  operating  factor.  Away 
back  in  1892  Armour  and  Company  built  the 
first  elevated  electric  railway  in  the  world.  It 
connectf-d  all  the  manufacturing  departments 
and  loading  docks  in  the  Armour  plant;  and  for 
twenty-eight  years  was  one  of  the  picturesque 
stock-yard  sights  of  Chicago. 

By  1917  even  this  system  was  found  inade¬ 
quate,  due  to  plant  expansion  to  provide  for 
vastly  increased  production.  In  addition,  more 
than  a  thousand  men  were  found  operating 
two-wheel  t  rucks— carrying  products  from  proc¬ 
essing  departments  to  trolley-trains,  and  from 
these  to  the  refrigerator  cars. 

Into  the  picture  came  the  electric  tractor. 
Trolley-track  l>e«ls  were  convertf^l  into  tractor- 
train  runways.  More  points  l>ecame  accessible 
through  the  tractor’s  readier  mobility.  Reload¬ 


ing  operations  were  reduced.  The  number  of 
hand-truck  operators  diminished  from  1000  to 
50.  Greater  speed  was  made.  More  time  was 
saved.  Hauling  costs  were  cut. 

Today  a  fleet  of  nearly  a  hundred  electric 
tractors  and  more  than  two  thousand  trailers 
— one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world — 
transports  millions  of  pounds  of  products  about 
the  Armour  Chicago  plant  every  day.  These 
tractor-trains  are  “fed”  by  steady  streams  of 
products,  which  come  to  them  over  an  elaborate 
modern  network  of  chutes,  moving  tables  and 
mechanical  and  gravity  conveyors.  Directly  to 
the  refrigerator  cars  go  the  loads!  With  products 
in  which  freshness  is  especially  important— such 
as  Armour's  Star  Sliced  Bacon  and  Star  Pure 
Pork  Sausage,  the  time  saved  hy  these  quick  dis¬ 
patching  methods  means  much  to  the  public. 

Internal  transportation  improvements  repre¬ 
sent  just  one  of  many  episodes  in  the  progress 
of  a  great  concern  which  is  ever  striving  toward 
economies  and  service  to  benefit  further  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer.  A  sharp  contrast,  indeed,  to  the 
methods  that  prevail^  when  pump-thawing 
was  an  onerous  winter  “pastime”  I 
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. IT  IS  N’T  WHAT  WE  THINK 


NOR 

W  H 

at  we  say  that 

E  S  T  A  B 

L  I  S  H  E  S 

THE 

GOOD 

REPUTATION  OF  GOSS 

PRINTING 

PRESSES 

but 

IT  IS 

WHAT  OTHERS  THINK.. 

Ti>e  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company  has  12  High  Speed,  Low  Constructed  Units  and  4  Pairs  of  Folders;  1  High  Speed 
Straight-line  Octuple  and  1  four  deck  Straight-line  with  combination  color  deck 

If  You’ve  a  Brainy,  Fighting  Staff 
If  You’ve  GOSS  Presses  — 


If  you’ve  a  brainy,  scrappy  staff  of  editors  and  re¬ 
porters,  if  you’ve  GOSS  presses  —  all  else  you  need 
is  A  TOWN.  Brains  and  GOSS  presses  and  a  place 
to  operate — there* s  a  combination!  Those  things  are 
fundamental,  primary,  but  you  need  those  things. 
The  best  press  in  the  world  is  a  bum  without  brains 
and  fight  to  shove  it.  The  best  brains  and  fight  in 


the  world  make  a  pretty  merry-go-round  without  a 
fighting  press.  If  you’ve  all  three— ‘theta’s  a  combi¬ 
nation!  rrrr*  GOSS  newspaper  presses  complete  your 
combination.  They  give  you  profits  because  they  have 
a  low  first  cost  and  because  they  deliver  their  quotas 
on  time^  beautifully  printed  at  low  production  costs.  They 
have  been  chosen  for  the  world’s  greatest  pressrooms. 


the  •  GOSS  •  PRINTING  •  PRESS  •  COMPANY 

Main  Office  and  Factories:  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  2  2  0  EAST  FORTY-SECOND  ST.  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE:  7  0  7  CALL  BUILDING 
the  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY  OF  ENGLAND,  LTD.  »  »  r  LONDON 


/ 
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TURKISH  PAPERS  PRAISED  FOR  WORK 
IN  REVOLUTIONIZING  ALPHABET 


SUBJECT  FOR  STATUE 


RADIO  FIRM  REPORTS 
30  PER  CENT  GAIN 


But  Government  Muzzle  on  Press  Makes  Criticism  a  Hazardous 
Undertaking,  and  the.  Outspoken  Editor  Sees  His 
Papers  Con&scated  and  Finds  Himself  in  Jail 


By  LUCILLE  SAUNDUtS 

American  Consulate.  Istanbul,  Turkey 

especial  to  Ebxto*  &  Puslisheb)  most  spectacular  incident  was  that  of  the 

CONSTANTINOPLE.  —  Services  of  newspaper  Yorin,  now  defendant  in  a 
^  the  Turkish  newspapers  in  helping  series  of  suits  charging  “insults  against 
to  introduce  the  Latin  alphabet  to  the  the  moral  person  of  the  national  assembly 
country  has  been  officially  recognized  by  (parliament)  and  against  the  moral  per- 

the  national  i«rliament  in  a  law  passed  son  of  the  government.”  Arif  Oruc  Bey, 

recently,  providing  payment  of  bonuses  its  editor,  is  in  jail  awaiting  trial  for 
to  all  publications  which  aided  in  the  “printing  news  having  no  foundation  and 
revolution  of  the  written  word.  tending  to  cause  unrest,”  a  charge 

Premier  Ismet  Pasha,  speaking  before  carrying  a  maximum  penalty  of  six 
the  national  assembly  at  Angora,  de-  months  imprisonment  and  $50  fine, 
dared,  “The  press  occasionally  has  an  Erthogroul  Chemseddine  Bey,  who  pub- 
opportunity  to  be  a  real  service  to  a  Hshed  the  paper  after  its  editor  had  been 

country.  Introduction  of  the  new  let-  marched  off  to  the  police  station  in  hand- 

ters  showed  what  it  could  do,  even  in  cuffs,  is  also  under  arrest,  accused  of 
the  smallest  villages  of  Anatolia.  Please  having  “failed  to  secure  a  competent 
remember  ffiat  two  years  ago  we  had  no  editor  for  the  paper,  in  compliance  with 
literature  written  in  the  new  characters;  a  government  order.” 
we  had  nothing  but  the  newspapers  to  “How  long  can  it  last?”  was  the  ques- 
depend  upon.  We  shall  always  recall  tion  asked  on  every  hand  when  Yarin 
with  gratitude  what  the  press  did  for  us  began  a  series  of  sensational  attacks 
at  that  time.  Uur  newspapermen  had  a  against  the  Ismet  Pasha  cabinet  and 
difficult  task  before  them,  much  energy  against  the  national  assembly.  The  an- 
was  lost,  they  had  to  adapt  themselves  to  swer  came  ten  days  later  when  the  editor 
the  change  more  quickly  than  others.  was  interrupted  while  writing  an  editorial 
“An  unselfish  attitude  was  taken  by  on  “The  Law  of  Terror,”  attacking  a 
the  press  in  sacrificing  time,  energy  and  new  ministry  of  justice  proposal.  He  was 
money.  Newspapers  constituted  travel-  taken  to  jail  and  the  next  morning  Yarin 
ling  schools  throughout  the  country,  did  not  appear.  Twenty-four  hours  later. 
Recognition  of  this  by  our  national  as-  however,  newsboys  were  again  announc- 
sembly  means  more  than  mere  financial  ing  the  paper.  Chemseddine  Bey  was  then 
aid ;  it  signifies  also  that  the  assembly  given  lodgings  at  the  expense  of  the 
has  recorded  in  its  annals  a  tribute  to  the  municipality. 

Turkish  press.”  Yarin  still  lingers  on  and  has  again 

The  “financial  aid”  took  the  form  of  appeared  on  the  streets.  Meanwhile 
substantial  bonuses  to  newspapers  cov-  the  lawsuits  are  coming  in  thick  and  fast, 
ering  the  years  1929,  1930  and  1931.  Axif  Oruc  Bey  entered  journalism  IS 

Considerable  may  be  said  of  the  influ-  years  ago  and  was  correspondent  during 
ence  of  the  new  dphabet  upon  Turkish  the  war  in  Anatolia  for  certain  papers, 
journalism.  Before  tl«  Latin  characters  He  was  identified  with  the  opposition 
were  adopted  typesetting  was  done  en-  group  when  the  new  government  was 
tirely  by  hand  and  even  then  only  an  ex-  formed  and  was  involv^  in  publication 
ceedingly  small  percentage  of  the  popula-  of  a  journal  in  Angora  with  the  help 
tion  could  read  the  arabesque  dots  and  of  a  Circassian  named  Etem,  listed 
scrolls.  Journalism  was  not  a  financially  among  the  150  men  branded  as  “undesir- 
profitable  pursuit  and  periodicals  were  ables”  by  the  administration.  Arif  Oruc 
devoted  mainly  to  essays  and  political  ob-  >vas  tried,  sentenced  and  pardoned.  He 
serrations.  Not  quite  two  years  a^o,  fol-  tried  to  establish  papers  elsewhere  and 
lowing  passage  of  a  law  compelling  use  finally  took  to  writing  historical  leaflets 
of  new  characters  and  providing  means  in  Stamboul  under  a  nom  de  plume.  A 
for  compulsory  education  of  both  chil-  few  months  ago  he  launched  Yarin,  said 
dren  and  adults,  a  gradual  change  began,  to  have  had  a  circulation  of  only  600 
Newspapers  first  printed  explanations  of  until  its  spectacular  editorial  campaign 
use  of  the  Latin  characters,  then  began  commenced.  On  certain  days  copies 
printing  several  columns  in  these  letters  were  not  to  be  had  at  50  cents  apiece, 
and  finally  the  metamorphosis  was  com-  For  a  time  considerable  political  signifi- 
plete.  cance  was  given  the  matter,  as  it  was  not 

Linotypes  now  have  a  place  in  ffie  believed  the  paper  could  be  so  boisterous 
leading  publishing  houses,  also  other  kin-  without  having  a  powerful  political  per- 
dred  equipment.  Early  last  winter  sev-  sonage  behii^  it.  Other  papers  withheld 
eral  of  the  papers  adopted  a  color  print-  comment  until  the  lay  of  the  land  became 
ing  process,  which  met  with  great  favor,  apparent  when  the  attorney  general  eent 
Although  typewriters  of  all  p^ular  an  order  for  Oruc  Bey’s  arrest'.  Now 
makes  are  to  be  had  with  the  new  Turk-  the  affair  has  assumed  a  slightly  comic 
ish  characters,  these  machines  have  not  opera  aspect. 

yet  become  the  popular  medium  of  pre-  Certain  press  trials  at  Broussa  are 
paring  copy.  Pen  and  ink  on  long  sheets  being  carried  on  this  month,  involving 
of  paper  is  frequently  used,  but  rumbling  the  leading  newspapers  of  Constantinople, 
of  the  tyepsetters,  who  have  taken  to  Djumhouriet  and  Politika  are  alleged  by 
their  new  machine  method  with  great  the  municipality  to  have  printed  articles 
gusto,  is  already  heard.  The  time  is  not  falsely  charging  that  city  firemen  first 
far  away  when  typed  copy  will  be  pre-  d^anded  money  before  they  exhibited 
ferred.  willingness  to  exterminate  conflagrations. 

Last  fall  several  of  the  newspapers  The  defendants  claim  the  right  of  the 
radically  expanded  the  columns  devoted  to  press  to  focus  attention  «i  such  matters, 
morion  pictures  and  in  many  cases  made  even  if  only  rumors,  in  order  that  in- 
a  full  page  on  the  cinema  a  daily  feature,  vestigation  may  establish  the  true  situa- 
This  draw  a  barb  from  one  of  the  tion.  The  municipality  angrily  declares 
deputies  during  debate  on  the  bonus  bill,  that  the  papers  are  wrong  in  thinking 
“We  know,”  he  said,  “that  the  Turkish  they  are  free  to  print  attacks  upon  any- 
newspapers  have  rendered  a  great  service  one  whom  they  choose.  “We  know  our 
in  the  revolution  of  the  alplubet.  They  duty,”  was  the  reply  of  the  press.  “It 
have  helped  educate  people  in  the  Latin  does  not  make  any  difference  if  we  hurt 
characters.  However,  I  propose  that  the  feelings  of  a  few  firemen  in  order 
the  journals  should  become  more  serious  to  get  at  the  truth.” 
and  abandon  their  comic  form.  They  Milliet.  Djoumhouriet,  Aksham,  Ikdam, 
publish  half  page  pictures  of  women,  Vakit  and  Son-Saat  (two  of  which  are 
usually  motion  pirture  stars.  What  is  this  no  longer  being  published)  are  defend- 
doing  for  revolution  of  the  alphabet  ?  The  ants  in  another  case  charging  them  with 
illiterate  can  understand  a  picture.  Does  publishing  false  statements  about  the 
such  a  page  indicate  progress  in  educa-  government  powder  monopoly.  Editions 

, .  •  .  containing  the  declarations  were  con- 

Turkish  ioumalism  has  contrived  to  be  fiscated  by  the  police  as  soon  as  they 
much  in  the  public  eye  recently.  The  came  from  the  press.  The  defendants 


Davis  DIETZ,  science  editor  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  the  above 
bronze  bust  by  Max  Kalish,  famous 
American  sculptor. 

Mr.  Dietz  began  his  newspaper  career 
in  1915  while  a  freshman  in  Western 
Reserve  University  at  Cleveland,  where 
he  was  college  correspondent  for  the 
Press.  During  the  past  eight  yrars  he 
has  devoted  his  time  to  writing  on 
science  for  the  Scripps-Howard  papers. 

He  is  well  known  among  scientists,  and 
has  been  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society  of  Great  Britain, 
and  a  member  of  the  American  Astro¬ 
nomical  Society  and  the  Franklin  In¬ 
stitute  of  Philadelphia.  At  present  he 
is  writing  a  daily  article  on  science  for 
the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers. 


assert  that  their  information  came  direct 
from  the  attorney  general’s  office  at 
Angora. 

Yarin  and  the  magazine  Ak-Baba  re¬ 
cently  were  acquitted  of  a  charge  of  pub¬ 
lishing  an  immoral  picture,  “lifted” 
from  an  occidental  newspaper. 

The  court  of  appeals  in  March  re¬ 
versed  the  decision  of  the  third  criminal 
court  of  Constantinople,  which  con¬ 
demned  the  newspaper  Hareket  for 
printing  a  poem  called  “Rain  of  Flames.” 
The  prosecution  had  attempted  to  show 
that  the  verses  were  of  a  nature  to 
“over-excite  the  spirits.” 


GEORGE  W.  WALKER 

George  W.  Walker,  35,  cartoonist  and 
theatre  owner,  died  at  the  home  of  a  sis¬ 
ter  in  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  July  29.  Mr. 
Walker  was  the  creator  of  “Jazzbo 
Jones”  and  “Things  That  Never  Hap- 
pen. 


NEW  POSTAL  EXECUTIVE 

C.  B.  Allsopp,  vice-president,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  A.  W.  Cruse  general  sales  super¬ 
visor  of  the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Com¬ 
pany. 

Columbian 

Newspaper 

Inks 

SpecieJ  Blacks 
that  are  pleasing 
to  the  eye 

The  L.  Martin  Co. 

45  East  42nd  Street 

New  York  City 

Arthur  S.  ThompBon,  Manager 


Stromberg-CurUon  Sales  for  First 
Half  of  1930  Set  New  High 
Record  —  Says  Good  Busi¬ 
ness  to  Continue 


The  belief  that  the  sale  of  “quality* 
radio  receivers  has  suffered  during  the 
general  business  depression  following 
the  Wall  Street  market  drop  last  Fall 
appears  to  be  shattered  by  statistics 
given  out  this  week  by  George  A.  Sco- 
ville,  vice-president  and  sales  manager 
of  the  Stromberg-Carlson  Telephone 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Rochester 
N.  Y. 

Mr.  Scoville  reported  that  Strom- 
berg-Carlson  sales  for  the  first  half  of 
1930  show  an  increase  of  30%  over  the 
corresponding  period  in  1929,  the  record 
business  year  in  the  history  of  the 
company. 

Although  radio  constitutes  a  greater 
part  of  the  company’s  business,  tele¬ 
phone  business  has  increased  rapidly 
year  by  year  and  has  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  record-breaking  per¬ 
formance  of  the  Rochester  concern,  it  is 
declared. 

Mr.  Scoville  predicted  a  continuance 
of  good  business.  He  said: 

‘With  nothing  but  active  merchandise 
in  the  possession  of  the  company,  and 
with  the  surplus  of  radio  receivers  in 
the  market  being  consumed,  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  a  big  1930  business  are  most 
gratifying.” 


CORRECTION 

An  editorial  which  brought  about  a 
mistrial  of  a  federal  court  case  in 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  was  erroneously  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  Jamestown  Journal  in 
Editor  &  Pubusher’s  account  of  the 
situation  last  week.  The  editorial  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Jamestown  Morning  Post. 


The  first  question 
asked  of  any  other 
feature  service: 

“How  does  it  com¬ 
pare  with  NEA?" 


NEA  Service,  Inc., 

1200  W.  3rd  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Cline -Weatinghouae  . 
Double  Motor-Drive  1 
with  full  automatic 
puah  button  control 

ia  used  by 

THE 

Wilmington  Every  Evening 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Aak  them  about  it 

CLINE  ELEC  MFC  CO. 
Chlci«oi  111  Wsst  WasUagtoe 
Strset 

Nsw  Ysrki  DsUjr  Nsws  Biag. 
220  East  42Ba  St. 

Sea  Fraaclaeei  Firat  Natlanal 

BaaJi  BuOdiac  ^ 
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ANNOUNCING 


SUPERSERVICE 

IDEAS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Western  Newspaper  Union  announces  a 
great,  new  WNU  Service,  conceived  and 
produced  by  a  staff  of  experts  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Schreiber,  for  many 
years  an  authority  on  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  services.  Superservice  is  designed  to 
give  the  advertising  promotiondepartmentof 
the  newspaper  a  generous  fund  of  modern 
illustrations,  copy,  and  effective  merchan¬ 
dising  ideas  to  use  in  selling  space.  Every 
logical  line  of  business  is  well  represented. 
It  is  the  finest  and  most  complete  service  that 
has  ever  been  offered  the  daily  newspaper. 
Each  month  it  consists  of  forty  big  pages  of 
forceful  advertisements  and  illustrations,  plus 
an  extra  twelve-page  fashion  Edition  each 
Spring  and  fall  and  a  special  twelve-page 
Christmas  Shopping  Edition  for  Decem¬ 
ber.  Wire  or  write  at  once  for  free  proofs. 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPER  UNION 

210  SOUTH  DESPLAINES  STREET 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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HUMAN  INTEREST  VITAL, 
SAYS  WOMAN  EDITOR 

Mr*.  Laura  D.  Vitrajr,  City  Editor,  New 
York  Graphic,  Think*  No  Story 
Too  Small  for  Public  lntere*t  if 
Human  Note  1*  Present 

No  story  is  too  insignificant  to  inter¬ 
est  the  newspaper  public,  providing  it 
has  within  itself  the  universal  seed  of 


Mrs.  Laura  D.  Vilray 

something  pertinent  to  human  experience, 
is  the  theory  of  Mrs.  l^ura  D.  Vitray, 
New  York’s  only  woman  city  editor. 
She  recently  succeeded  James  Collins 
on  the  city  desk  of  the  Ez’ening  Gra/fltic. 

“The  tabloids  have  learned  to  measure 
more  accurately  the  dimensions  of  stories 
and  the  degree  to  which  they  contain 
the  kernel  of  something  universal,  “Mrs. 
Vitray  told  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week. 

“They  are  more  interested  in  showing 
the  panorama  of  deep  human  emotion 
than  in  presenting  things  abstract  and 
remote  from  the  immediate  experience 
of  the  people,”  she  said. 

The  biggest  kind  of  l»per,  the 
Graphic’s  city  editor  thinks,  is  the  one 
that  most  truly  reflects  the  daily  hap¬ 
penings  of  everyday  life. 

“Novels  and  short  stories  dramatize 
human  experience  in  fiction,”  she  declared, 
“and  that  is  what  newspapers  should 
do  in  presenting  true  facts.” 

It  is  Mrs.  Vitray’s  opinion  that  she 
was  chosen  for  the  job  of  city  editor, 
not  because  she  is  a  woman,  but  only  be¬ 
cause  she  was  next  in  line  for  the  job 
in  the  routine  of  city  room.  She  has 
been  on  the  Macfadden  tabloid  about  one 
year.  Before  that  she  was  head  of  the 
publicity  department  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  She  also  headed  the  publicity  of¬ 
fice  of  Frederick  A.  Stokes  book  pub¬ 
lisher.  She  was  bom  in  Trenton,  N.  J., 
where  she  started  newspaper  work  on 
the  Trenton  Times.  Later  she  worked 
on  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 

Mrs.  Vitray  is  the  wife  of  Georges 
Vitray,  prominent  French  actor,  who  is 
at  present  in  his  own  country.  'Their  six 
year  old  son  lives  with  his  mother  in 
New  York. 

CITIZENS  HONOR  CURTIS 

A  testimonial  dinner  to  Cyrus  H.  K. 
Curtis,  Philadelphia  and  New  York  pub¬ 
lisher,  was  given  by  .“iO  prominent  Maine 
citizens  at  the  Columbia  Hotel,  Portland, 
Me..  July  23.  Col.  Fred.  N.  Dow  former 
publisher  of  the  Portland  Rz’ening  Ex¬ 
press,  was  toastmaster. 

BAUGHN  IN  ALABAMA 

Hubert  Baughn,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Mobile  Register  and  as¬ 
sociated  papers,  is  in  Alabama  in  charge 
of  publicity  until  tbe  August  primary  for 
Fr^erick  I.  Thompson,  publisher  of  the 
Register,  who  is  seeking  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  the  United  States  Senate. 


SUSPENDS  DAILY  PUBUCATION 

Suspension  of  the  publicaticm  of  the 
Superior  (Wis.)  Evening  Journal,  daily 
newspaper  started  a  year  ago,  has  been 
announced  by  the  publishers,  Sydney  A. 
Buchanan  and  Leslie  G.  Roos.  "The  paper 
will  continue  as  a  weekly.  The  Journal 
has  been  publishing  as  a  daily  since  last 
Nov.  1,  previously  appearing  as  a  weekly. 
The  Evening  Telegram  is  now  the  only 
daily  in  the  city. 

CHICAGO  GROUP  PLANS 
ADVERTISING  AWARDS 

Association  of  Commerce  Will  Hold 
Series  of  Contests — First  One 
Will  Be  Confined  to  News¬ 
paper  Copy 

A  system  of  semi-annual  advertising 
awards  for  excellence  in  certain  branches 
of  advertising  will  be  launched  by  the 
Advertising  Council  of  the  Chicago  As¬ 
sociation  of  Commerce,  according  to 
the  program  outlined  for  the  second 
half  of  1930.  The  first  exhibit  or 
contest  will  be  confined  to  examples 
of  newspaper  advertising  and  successive 
contests  will  continue  with  the  various 
ramifications  until  the  whole  field  has 
been  thoroughly  covered.  The  resultant 
contributions  will  be  sent  around  the 
country  to  various  advertising  clubs  and 
organizations. 

'The  purpose  of  the  plan  is  to  throw 
the  limelight  on  the  advertising  matter 
produced  in  Chicago  and  thus  encourage 
a  higher  standard  of  workmanship. 

In  addition  to  the  contest,  the  adver- 
ing  council  has  mapped  an  extensive 
program  of  events  for  the  six-month 
period.  The  noon  forums,  so  successful 
during  the  past  six  months  will  resume 
about  Sept.  18.  The  theme  will  be  “Ad¬ 
vertising  as  a  Fundamental  Policy  of 
Business,”  and  speakers  of  recognized  au¬ 
thority  will  address  the  groups.  A 
folder  outlining  the  plan  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  to  advertising  agencies  and  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  of  manufacturers. 

The  council  will  cooperate  with  the 
officials  of  the  National  Air  Races,  to  be 
held  in  Chicago,  Aug.  23,  in  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  promotional  literature.  Ten  sub¬ 
committees,  representing  nearly  every 
branch  of  the  advertising  business  have 
been  named  and  will  help  in  tbe  work. 

An  exhibit  of  outdoor  advertising  art 
will  be  held  Oct.  13.  This  group  of 
paintings  will  later  be  sent  to  the  larger 
cities  of  the  country. 

A  three-day  exhibit  of  direct  mail  ad¬ 
vertising  will  begin  Sept.  17. 

PLANES  RUSH  DAILIES  TO 
VACATION  AREAS 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

reaches  its  vacation  readers  by  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  dealers  in  resort  towns. 
A  special  weekly  subscription  rate  is 
offered  during  the  summer  months. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  contacted 
dealers  in  resort  towns  and  shipments  of 
papers  are  sent  by  mail  and  baggage. 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post  uses  train 
service  to  reach  the  Michigan  and  Wis¬ 
consin  resort  towns,  but  special  truck 
service  is  provided  to  reach  vacationers 
in  the  Channel  Lake  and  Fox  River 
districts. 

The  Evening  American  caters  to  the 
vacation  areas  by  offerings  a  special  sub¬ 
scription  rate.  Close  operating  sched¬ 
ules  are  operated  with  the  trains  to 
reach  dealers  in  prominent  vacation 
spots. 

The  Herald  and  Examiner  operates 
special  mailing  and  truck  service  to 
nearby  towns  and  depends  upon  train 
service  for  distant  points. 

The  majority  of  Boston  circulation 
managers  informed  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er’s  correspondent  they  find  elaborate 
use  of  airplane  delivery  impractical.  It 
is  used  only  by  afternoon  papers  and 
then  only  for  stock  market  editions. 
;  Accidents  and  delays  due  to  weather 
■  conditions  were  complaints  entered  by 
;  these  circulators  against  the  winged  de- 
;  livery  method. 

The  Boston  Transcript  is  the  Hub’s 


heaviest  airplane  user.  Its  regular  thrte 
o’clock  stock  market  edition  is  shipped 
in  Curtiss-Wri^ht  Flying  Service  planes 
to  Hyannis,  Martha’s  Vineyard  and  Nan¬ 
tucket.  The  bundles  are  placed  on  regu¬ 
lar  passenger  ships  leaving  Boston  at  five 
p.  h.  The  same  edition  also  is  sent  out 
at  4.45  p.  m.  on  Northern  New  England 
Air  Transportation  planes  to  White 
River  Junction,  Vt.,  airport  for  distribu¬ 
tion  in  northern  Vermont  and  northern' 
New  Hampshire  territory.  All  these 
deliveries  are  daily  and  reach  reader 
three  hours  after  leaving  Boston.  The 
cost  is  12  cents  a  pound,  according  to 
Louis  M.  Hammond,  Jr.,  circulation 
manager. 

“We  would  use  plane  service  to  an 
even  greater  extent,  if  the  price  were 
lower,”  Mr.  Hammond  declared.  “I  find 
public  demand  for  the  service  very 
strong — so  strong,  in  fact,  that  we  dare 
not  drop  the  plane  delivery  once  it  is 
started.  Sales  have  increased  three  times 
in  volume  at  the  points  reached,  and  we 
are  considering  the  addition  of  Bar 
Harbor,  Maine,  as  soon  as  suitable  plane 
schedules  are  in  operation.” 

Although  service  to  New  York  by 
p'anc  would  be  impractical,  Mr.  Ham¬ 
mond  stated,  the  cape  and  mountain  lines 
show  excellent  results,  with  very  few 
trips  lost  because  of  accidents  or  bad 
weather. 

Elach  copy  of  the  Transcript  delivered 
by  plane  is  stamped  to  show  such  deliv¬ 
ery.  The  sales  price  is  kept  at  its  usual 
level. 

E.  M.  MeSweeney,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Boston  Evening  American  and 
Morning  Record,  believes  in  the  use  of 
planes  for  delivery  extras  and  special 
editions  but  does  not  use  them  on  regu¬ 
lar  daily  service.  The  American  and 
Record  also  use  planes  to  cover  distant 
news  breaks. 

The  Herald  Trazwler  is  carried  by  air¬ 
plane  to  Hyannis,  Oak  Bluffs  and  Nan¬ 
tucket.  The  cost  is  between  20  and  .30 
cents  a  pound,  according  to  Karl  F.  Hall, 
rir<'ulation  director.  Mr.  Hall  was  an 
entbns'ast'c  advocate  of  plane  delivery, 
particularly  to  points  off  Cape  Cod. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  sent 
papers  to  New  York  by  plane  last 
summer,  but  the  service  has  been  discon¬ 
tinued.  according  to  Herbert  Johnson, 
circulation  manager,  becau.se  it  Was  too 
exnensive. 

Tests  of  dropping  papers  from  passing 
planes  made  at  the  Portland,  Me.,  air¬ 
port  by  tbe  Boston  Transcript  were  de¬ 
clared  to  have  shown  that  such  practice 
is  practical.  No  special  wrappings  were 
used  and  the  papers  were  not  damaged 
in  any  way. 

Bevond  the  ‘  ‘Lucky  Comic  Button” 
staged  bv  Hearst  newspapers  in  several 
C'ties  and  being  repeated  by  the  Hearst 
Detroit  Times,  Detroit  newspapers  for 
the  most  part  this  summer  are  sticking 
to  old  fashioned  methods  of  making  de¬ 
livery  certain  to  subscribers  spending  out 
of  town  vacations,  according  to  circula¬ 
tion  managers  in  that  ity. 

The  recall  election  in  which  the  Detroit 
Nezvs  and  Detroit  Free  Prc<ts  constantly 
opposed  Mayor  Charles  Bowles  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  his  defeat  last  week  will  he 
followed  with  a  special  election  early  in 


September  and  the  election  issues  an 
keeping  circulation  steady.  The  Times  is 
distributing  thousands  of  dollars  throu^  I 
its  lucky  numbers  on  comic  page  buttons  | 
distributed  to  children.  Commercial  air-  I 
plane  companies  are  transporting  copies  * 
of  the  Times  to  Cleveland  each  week  day 
afternoon  arriving  there  one  hour  after  f 
leaving  Detroit,  assistants  to  John  r 
Kenney,  Times  circulation  manager,  as- 
serted. 

J.  C.  Montgomery,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Detroit  News,  said  no  special 
premiums  were  being  offered  by  the  News 
although  the  comprehensive  delivery  sys¬ 
tem  worked  out  by  that  paper  last  year 
for  delivery  to  regular  subscribers  no 
matter  how  inaccessible  their  summer 
homes  may  be  from  Detroit  is  being  re¬ 
peated,  and  total  prizes  of  $1,000  are  of-  > 
fered  for  correct  solutions  of  a  mystery 
story. 

E.  Roy  Hatton,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Free  Press,  said  that  a  fashion  con¬ 
test  stimulated  by  the  Free  Press  in 
which  prizes  are  offered  for  the  best 
women’s  costumes  to  be  purchased  at 
lowest  prices  in  Detroit  stores  was  help¬ 
ing  circulation.  No  special  delivery  sys¬ 
tems  other  than  those  used  the  year 
round  are  used  by  the  Free  Press. 

During  the  recent  Detroit  Board  of 
Commerce  summer  cruise  to  upper 
Michigan,  the  News  used  its  airplane  to 
deliver  papers  to  the  organization  mem¬ 
bers.  The  Detroit  Daily,  illustrated  , 
Macfadden  tabloid,  is  using  hot  weather 
contests  such  as  naming  new  ostriches  at 
the  city  zoo  to  help  along  circulation. 

Cleveland  newspapers  have  favorable 
rail  and  interurban  mail  connections  to 
reach  Lake  Erie  and  other  summer  re¬ 
sorts  in  their  territory  with  papers  daily, 
the  service  applying  with  equal  success 
to  morning  and  afternoon  papers,  circu¬ 
lation  managers  told  an  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  correspondent.  The  Press,  News 
and  Plain  Dealer  have  developed  extra 
circulation  at  these  resorts,  more  than 
offsetting  seasonal,  temporary  discon¬ 
tinuances  in  the  vacation  months,  it  was 
reported.  > 

All  Cleveland  papers  make  use  of  air¬ 
plane  facilities  with  hourly  service  be¬ 
tween  Cleveland  and  Detroit  and  liberal 
quantities  arc  sent  to  Detroit  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  upper  Great  Lakes  resorts. 
There  is  some  use  of  air  mail  for  sub¬ 
scribers  to  distant  points.  Cleveland  has 
exceptional  .service  by  air  mail — east, 
west,  south  and  north.  It  is  a  transfer 
point  for  the  transcontinental  and  sec¬ 
tional  routes. 

The  Press,  News  and  Plain  Dealer 
have  co-operated  with  summer  boating 
regattas  and  other  aquatic  events  on  Lake 
Erie,  and  this  has  helped  in  circulation 
'nuilding.  The  Plain  Dealer  is  featuring 
an  annual  flower  show  and  industrial 
plant,  garden  and  flower  displays,  which 
are  to  conclude  with  the  yearly  flower 
parade  in  the  city.  The  news  has  fea¬ 
tured  aerial  photographs  taken  from  its 
large  plane,  which  also  is  used  for  news 
purposes.  "The  Press  is  conducting  public 
astronomy  views  in  the  parks,  and  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  19.30  international  bal¬ 
loon  races  is  featuring  a  popularity  con¬ 
test  for  girls,  the  winner  to  receive  a 
trip  abroad. 


Hotaling’s  News  Stand 

IN  NEW  YORK 

At  the  North  End  of  the  Times  Building 
Broadway  and  Forty-third  Street 

Sells  more  out-of-town  newspapers  than 
any  other  news-stand  in  America 

-Perhaps  the  most  cosmopolitan  spot  In  New  York  City  is  Forty-third  Street 
and  Broadway,  .  .  Here  is  a  mammoth  news-stand  which  sella  newspapers  from 
every  city  in  the  world.  .  .  Every  town  has  similar  stands,  hut  none  as  hufe  as 
I  this,  and  none  as  varied  and  as  picturesque  in  its  patronace.” 

— Boston  Tranteript,  Oet.  39,  1931. 
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FOR  GREATER  PRODUCTION 

THE  HEARST 
NEWSPAPERS 

HAVE  PURCHASED 

100 

KOHLER 

MAGAZINE  REELS 

There  is  no  stronger  proof  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  Kohler  Magazine  Reel  with  Kohler  Webb 
Control,  than  its  selection  as  standard  by  an 
organization  long  known  for  the  care  with 
which  it  chooses  its  mechanical  equipment, 

KOHLER  BROTHERS 

ENGINEERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  YORK 

Wrigley  Building  North  701  Pine  Street  Evening  Post  Building 
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prejudiced  against  the  Filipinos  and  the 
Orientals  generally. 

Mr.  Hoover’s  choice  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  lauded  in  editorials  in  the  New  York 
World  and  the  Herald  Tribune. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Times  in  April,  1923,  and  for  two  years 
before  that  was  an  editorial  writer  on 
the  New  York  Tribune.  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
first  four  years  on  the  Times  were  spent 
mostly  in  traveling.  In  1923  and  1924 
he  covered  the  European  reparations  dis¬ 
cussions  and  in  1925  and  1926  he  was  in 
the  Far  ^st  gaining  a  background  for 
his  editorial  work. 


JUDGE  OPPOSES  CENSORING  COURT 
NEWS  BUT  HITS  SENSATIONALISM 


APPOINTED  TO  PHILIPPINES 


JOINS  CLEVELAND  AGENCY 

J.  Paul  Burlingame,  formerly  account 
executive  with  Humphrey-Meredith,  Inc., 
former  Cleveland  agency,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  an  agent  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  has  joined  King  and 
Wiley  and  Company,  Inc.,  Cleveland 
agency,  as  an  assistant  account  executive. 


Free  PreM  circulation  ia 
growing  at  an  average  rate 
of  nearly  3000  new  family- 
readers  per  month.  Cover¬ 
age  of  every  other  home  in 
the  entire  Detroit  market 
is  offered,  which  means  just 
about  every  home  worth 
advertising  to. 


!9ptrott 
IRre?  Preaa 

“Starti  Th*  Dmy 
M  DotroiY’ 


IMDEN.NI' 


THERE  ARE 


40%  INCREASE  ia  CaaidM  CaanUr's 
papalatlan  durinf  oast  tan  yaars. 

S0t%  INCREASE  in  Caaidaa  Caanty 
aireulatlon  of  Caurler-Po(t  Nawt- 
M»an. 

IS6S%  INCREASE  in  NaUanal  ad- 
vartiainf— tain  af  234,740  iiaaa  iaat 
yaar  avar  1920. 

Vitaraua,  eantinaoua  trawth — indi- 
eatint  tha  winnini  and  haidiiw  af 
ankaoribara  and  advartiiart  aiika. 


English-Reading 
Families  in  St.  Paul 

Q  1  of  them 
9  1/0  take  the 

St.  Paul  Dispatch 


Offarinr  .  ona-eoaf  covaraga 
that  raachaa  7  out  of  8  homaa 
in  tha  Graatar-Cundau  wraa. 


FRIEDMAN  ON  VACATION 

Arthur  Friedman,  financial  editor  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gasette  is  spending 
part  of  his  vacation  at  Atlantic  City. 


iNaHonal 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 


Vyomplete  wire 
service  for  evening, 
morning  and  Sun- 
d  a  y  newspapers 
everywhere  in  the 
world. 


The  Personnel  Boreaa  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiaa- 
tion  of  college  trained  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  and  advertising 
men,  wante  to  help  you  find  him 
’The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— it  saves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  please 
write  John  G.  E^rhart,  Director 
Persoimel  Bureau  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave., 
Chicago,  DL 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 


UNITED 

PRESS 


New  England  “RaUs”  “Prove  Up” 

NEW  ENGLAND’S 

1930  Business 


(•  I  ^  ,h  !i., 


INDICES  for  the  New  England  Region  of  i ~ 

Class  1  Eastern  District  Railroads  for  first 
four  months  of  1930 — show  a  net  operating  o 

income  of  $14,517,442  and  a  net  per  cent  of  > (. 

return  of  5.35 — according  to  a  late  report  of  the  4  ^ 

Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  at  Washington.  /  u. 

This  is  below  last  year  but  remarkably  good  in  ^  ^  T7 

several  significant  ways,  when  compared  to  the  kr^'^ 

3.56%  average  shown  for  the  entire  country  for 

As  railroads  depend  mostly  on  freight  for  the 

bulk  of  their  income — there  MUST  HAVE  BEEN  CONSIDERABLE  BUSINESS  in  New 
England  to  justify  this  showing. 

Much  of  that  business  went  two  ways — IN  and  OUT.  Among  items  exported  into  New  England 
were  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  NECESSITIES  and  LUXURIES  sent  by  national  advertisers 
— where  this  merchandise  had  a  ready  sale  in  the  New  England  consumers’  market. 

And  while  New  England  “car  loadings”  broke  no  records,  they  contributed  their  very  considerable 
quota  to  help  make  the  above  percentage  showing — in  a  time  of  general  depression. 

And  NOW — allowing  for  the  usual  “Summer  dullness” — the  trade  outlook  in  New  England  for  the 
second  half  of  1930  has  a  number  of  favorable  signs,  such  as: 

Shoe  manufacturing  is  more  active  along  the  lines  of  women’s  novelty  shoes,  and  passage  of  the  tariff 
bill  has  caused  a  higher  price  for  leather.  The  new  tariff  also  is  expected  to  help  New  England 
rayon  industries,  one  large  mill  having  doubled  its  plant  already,  in  expectation  of  this.  The  wool 
market  is  higher,  indicating  a  coming  good  demand  for  woolen  and  worsted  goods. 

There  is  plenty  of  employment  in  New  England.  Its  workers  have  money  to  spend  on  nationally 
advertised  products — despite  these  so-called  “dog-days”  and  the  general  “mark-time”  attitude  of  the 
country  where  business  and  trade  is  concerned. 

New  Englanders  mainly  BUY  nationally  advertised  products,  from  advertisements  THEY  SEE  in 
these  papers: 


<v. 


i 


MAStACHUSBTTS— Popuktioa.  S,l 
Cireu* 
UtioB 

ttAnlabore  Sun  . (B)  6.2M 

ttBoiton  Eve.  American. ..  (E)  262,930 

ttBoaton  Sunday  Advertiaer.(8)  489,086 

••Boaton  Globe  . (MAE)  308,364 

**Boatoa  Tranaeript . (E)  38,412 

ttBonon  Poat  . (M)  373,849 

ttBoaton  Poet  . (S)  340,002 

"Brockton  Enterpriaa . (E)  24,861 

"Fitcbburi  Sentinel  . (B)  12.086 

"Haeerhill  Gaaette  . (B)  16,243 

"Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune 

(MAE)  23,811 

"Lynn  Item  . (E)  17,899 

••Lowell  Courier-Citiaen  and 

Evening  Leader  ...(MAE)  17,677 

••New  Bedford  Standard 

Mercury  . (MAE)  30,977 

••New  Bedford  Sunday 

Standard  . (S)  23,463 

ftNorth  Adama  Tranacript. (E)  10,676 

ttPittafield  EagU  . (E)  19,072 

"Salem  Newa  . (B)  22,044 

ttTaunton  Gazette  . (E)  9,430 

••Worceater  Telegram  and 

Evening  Gazette  ...(MAE)  103,119 

"Worceater  Sunday  Telegram 

(S)  33,868 


CONNECTICUT— PopulatioB.  1,380,631 

RHODE  ISLAND— Populatieii. 

604,397 

Cireu* 

2,300 

Um 

10,000 

2,300 

10,000 

lation 

linaa 

lation 

Um 

Haaa 

••Bridaenort  Poat-Telecram 

ttPawtuckat  Timaa  ... 

...(E) 

.09 

(EAM) 

47,173 

.13 

.13 

30,962 

.N 

••Bridgeport  Poat  . . 

. (8) 

23,068 

.10 

.10 

ttProvidance  Bulletin  .. 

..(E) 

84,632 

.20 

(E).27 

ffHartford  Courant  . 

. (M) 

41,139 

.10 

.10 

ttProvidenca  Journal  .. 

..(M) 

43,326 

.12 

(E).27 

ttHartford  Courant  . 

. (8) 

63,923 

.13 

.13 

ttProvidenca  Journal  . . 

...(8) 

86,912 

.20 

.28 

ttHartford  Timaa  , . . 

. (E) 

62,386 

.13 

.13 

ttProvidance  Newt  ... 

...(B) 

33,834 

.10 

.10 

••Middletown  Praea  .. 

8,736 

.03 

.03 

••Weaterly  Sun  . 

(EA8) 

3,602 

.04 

.M 

ttNew  Haven  Regiater..(EAS) 

37,108 

.16 

.15 

ttW’oonaocket  Call  .... 

...(E) 

16,329 

.06 

.06 

"New  London  Day... 

. (E) 

14,002 

.06 

.03 

ttNorwich  Bulletin  ,. 

. (M) 

14,082 

.09 

.07 

••Norwalk  Hour  . . . . 

. (E) 

7,604 

.043 

.043 

VERMONT- 

— Population,  332,428 

ttSouth  Norwalk  Sentinel.  .(B) 

3,887 

.043 

.033 

••Stamford  Advocate 

. (E) 

12,671 

.063 

.033 

**Barra  Timea  . 

...(E) 

7,433 

.04 

.03 

ftBrattlaboro  Reformer  . 

...(E) 

3,618 

.033 

.02 

MAINE— PoDuUdon.  768.014 

••Burlington  Free  Preu 

..(M) 

16,293 

.06 

.065 

••Portland  Preaa-Herald  Ezpreaa. 

ttRutland  Herald  . 

...(M) 

13,431 

.033 

.033 

Sunday  Telegram 

..(MAE) 

61,723 

.20 

.16 

ftSt.  Johntbury  Caltdonian- 
Record  . (B) 

3.003 

.023 

.02 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Population  443,683 
••Concord  Monitor-Patriot. .  (B)  6,874  .03  .03 

ttKeene  Sentinel  . (B)  4,326  .036  .023 

••Mancheater  Union-Leader 

(MAE)  33,034  .13  .12 


(B) Combination  rate  Daily  Journal  and  Eve.  Bullatia. 
••A.  B.  C  Publiahera*  Statement,  April  1,  1920. 
ttGovernment  Statementa,  April  1,  1930. 
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POIGNANT  PUFF  PLEA 
MADE  BY  AGENCY 

Lennen  A  Mitchell  Official  Infer*  Fat 
Pre*s  Scrapbook  Might  Make 

W  oodbury’s  Soap  Makers 
“Newspaper  Conscious” 

Lennen  &  Mitchell,  New  York,  re¬ 
cently  appointed  to  handle  the  account 
for  Woodbury’s  Facial  Soap,  was  anxi¬ 
ous  to  make  a  good  initial  showing  for 
their  new  client.  So  a  “news  item”  with 
generous  art  was  sent  out  to  newspapers, 
and  with  it  a  particularly  poignant  letter 
to  the  editor  which,  although  it  flatly  con¬ 
ceded  the  story  to  be  publicity,  pleaded 
that  it  be  published  for  the  glory  of  the 
agency  and  R.  W.  Orr,  assistant  to  the 
president,  and  .sender  of  the  letter. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  this  letter  that 
Woodbury’s  has  always  been  a  magazine 
advertiser,  but  that  with  a  fat  scrapbook 
of  newspaper  clippings,  something  might 
happen  to  benefit  newspapers,  although, 
of  course,  no  promises  were  made  for 
the  future. 

Here  is  Mr.  Orr’s  letter; 

“We  were  recently  appointed  advertis¬ 
ing  agents  for  Woodbury’s  Facial  Soap, 
and  the  writer  has  the  pleasure  of  being 
personally  responsible  for  the  handling 
of  this  account.  He  would  therefore 
consider  it  a  great  personal  favor  if  you 
would  consider  the  attached  news  item 
of  sufficient  interest  to  insert  in  an  early 
issue  of  your  paper.  This  could  be  given 
space  on  your  Theatrical,  Women’s  or 
other  news  page,  in  either  your  daily  or 
Sunday  issue. 

“We  arc  making  no  bones  about  it, — 
it  is  publicity  for  W^oodbury’s  Soap,  but 
it  is  an  actual  fact  that  this  soap  has 
been  specified  for  use  in  the  ‘Vanities,’ 
and  the  publicity  is  attractive  enough  to 
be  interesting  to  your  readers. 

“Woodbury’s  has  always  been  a  maga¬ 
zine  advertiser  and  we  are  making  no 
promises  for  the  future,  but  we  do  not 
mind  stating  that  we  are  fully  conscious 
of  the  value  of  newspaper  space  and  the 
results  we  have  secured  for  our  clients 
from  such  consistent  newspaper  cam¬ 
paigns  as  Old  Gold  Cigarettes;  Tide 
Water  Oil  and  Hupmobile. 

“This  is  the  only  piece  of  publicity  you 
will  be  receiving  on  Woodbury’s,  and  we 
would  like  to  get  this  new  account  off 
to  a  flying  start  and  make  them  news¬ 
paper  conscious. 

“Being  perfectly  frank  about  it,  if  we 
could  lay  a  scrap  book  in  their  lap,  full 
of  clippings,  they  would  probably  feel 
that  Lennen  &  Mitchell  was  some  agency, 
— and  Bohb  Orr  some  boy! 

“Here’s  hoping — ” 

HEARST  GETS  NEW  PRESSES 

Sixty  new  super-production  press 
•units  and  19  supcr-nroduction  folders 
were  ordered  by  the  Hearst  Newsnapers 
this  week  from  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  Thirty- 
six  of  the  press  units  and  12  folders  are 
destined  for  the  East  River  plant  of  the 
Nrti'  York  American  and  Eveninq  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  16  units  and  five  folders  will  go 
to  the  Boston  American.  Eight  units 
and  two  folders  have  not  yet  been  as¬ 
signed  to  any  paper.  The  Cincinnati 
Post  also  recently  ordered  21  super¬ 
production  units  and  five  folders,  and  the 
Nerv  York  Telearam  has  contracted  for 
16  press  units  and  four  folders. 

STATEN  ISLAND  PAPER  SOLD 

The  .Staten  Island  Tanscript.  a  weeHv 
published  at  Tottenville,  S.  T..  for  the 
past  49  years,  has  been  sold  by  Went¬ 
worth  Chapman  to  .Mevqrtder  M.  and 
Robert  T.  Tones  of  Philadelphia,  sons 
of  Robert  W.  Jones  of  the  Philadelphia 
PvhPc  T.edqer  editorial  staff. 

B.  V.  D.  TO  PEDLAR  A  RYAN 

The  B.  V.  D.  Company,  Inc.,  New 
S^ork.  makers  of  B.  V.  D.  underwear, 
has  appointed  Pedlar  Rvan,  Inc.,  to 
direct  its  advertising  after  Sept.  1. 

NEW  FRIEDMAN  ACCOUNT 

The  Leon  A.  Friedman  aeenev.  New 
York,  has  the  account  of  the  Pedemonde 
Shoe  Shop  at  660  Fifth  Avenue. 


STATE  EDITOR  NAMED 

Nelson  M.  Shipp,  formerly  state  news 
editor  of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  News  for 
three  years,  has  been  appointed  state 
news  editor  of  the  Columbus  (Ga.) 
Ledger  and  Enquirer-Sun.  Before  go¬ 
ing  to  Macon,  Shipp  was  state  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Savannah  (Ga.)  News. 


THREE  PRIZES  GIVEN 
BY  GEORGIA  PRESS 

Griffin  News  Awarded  Sutlive  Trophy 

For  Civic  Achievements — Louie  L. 

Morris  of  Hartwell  Sun  Re- 
Elected  President 

Quimby  Melton,  editor  of  the  Griffin 
News,  was  awarded  the  Sutlive  trophy 
for  the  paper  doing  most  for  its  com¬ 
munity  during  the  past  year,  at  the  close 
of  the  three-day  convention  of  the 
Georgia  Press  Association  held  at 
Bamesville,  Ga.,  last  week. 

In  announcing  the  winner,  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  three  Georgia  editors  recounted 
the  three  outstanding  achievements  that 
ruled  their  selection : 

“Advocated  and  helped  carry  a  bond 
issue  that  has  given  Griffin  a  $500,000 
water  system  which  solved  for  once  and 
all  the  ‘water  shortage’  that  has  kept 
Griffin  from  growing  as  an  industrial 
center. 

“Advocated  and  helped  carry  a  bond 
issue  that  has  given  Spalding  county  a 
high  school  and  six  good  consolidated 
grammar  schools. 

“Advocated  and  helped  carry  a  bond 
issue  that  has  resulted  in  Griffin  greatly 
improving  her  public  school  system. 
Two  new  schools  haye  been  built,  two 
have  been  doubled  in  capacity  and  all 
have  been  remodeled  and  improved.” 

The  Sutlive  trophy  is  offered  by  W. 
G.  Sutlive,  of  the  Savannah  Press. 

The  Stanley  trophv  given  by  Hal 
Stanley,  of  Atlanta,  for  the  best  typ<> 
graphical  appearance  of  any  Georgia 
weekly  newspaper,  went  to  the  Dalton 
News;  and  the  George  M.  Napier 
trophy,  for  the  best  weekly  newspaper 
editorial  page,  was  present^  to  W.  A. 
Shackleford,  of  the  Oglethorpe  Echo. 

The  Biltmore  prize  was  awarded  Miss 
Emily  Woodward,  of  the  Vienna  News, 
recognized  as  having  achieved  most  in 
the  interest  of  health  for  her  community. 

In  his  annual  address  at  the  meeting. 
President  Louis  L.  Morris,  editor  of  the 
Hartwell  Sun,  expressed  appreciation  for 
the  cooperation  shown  the  official  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  association,  and  cited  the 
contribution  of  the  organization  to  an 
improved  journalism.  He  commended 
the  work  of  the  district  press  associa¬ 
tions.  saying  they  had  tended  to  stimu¬ 
late  interest  in  the  statewide  body. 

All  officers  of  the  association  were  re¬ 
elected,  including  Mr.  Morris,  the  presi¬ 
dent;  Jack  Williams,  of  the  Waycross 
IlerMd,  vice-president:  Charles  Reims, 
of  the  Butler  Herald,  recording  secre¬ 
tary;  Hal  Stanley,  of  Editor’s  Forum, 
executive  secretary ;  and  Ben  H.  Hardy, 
editor  of  the  Bamesville  News-Gazette, 
treasurer. 

TO  ADVERTISE  PHILIPPINES 

James  King  Steele,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Philippine  Tourist  Association, 
arrives  in  San  Francisco  on  August  12 
to  work  out  details  with  the  western 
office  of  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan  for 
a  nation-wide  campaign. 

GABILLA  PERFUME  TO  C.  A  D. 

Gabilla,  Inc.,  New  York,  a  new  com¬ 
pany  which  follows  a  reorganization  of 
Everett-Gould.  Inc.,  New  York,  distrib¬ 
utors  of  Gabilla  perfumes,  has  appointed 
Cowan  &  Dengler,  Inc.,  to  direct  their 
advertising  account. 

HUGHES  PROMOTED 

Earl  E.  Hughes,  for  the  past  two 
years  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
manager,  Wright  Aeronautical  Corpora¬ 
tion,  has  been  promoted  to  a  similar 
position  for  all  Curtiss- Wright  Corpora¬ 
tion  subsidiaries. 


Constant  in  GROWTH  -  -  -  - 
Constant  in  PROSPERITY 


According  to  the  com- 
pleted  though  unofficial 
I  /  tabulation,  of  figures 

iWn  DfiD  given  out  by  the  census 

llilf**  takers,  the  Federal 

INDIANA 

for  1930  shows  the 

population  has  in* 
people  and  more  than 

1920  population  of 

1920  was  under  8V^%. 

Indiana  remains  as 
constant  in  its  general  prosperity  as  in  its  growth.  Its 
almost  even  division  of  rural  and  urban  population 
shares  the  advantages  accruing  from  a  good  crop  year, 
steady  employment  of  labor  by  most  of  the  Indiana  indus¬ 
tries,  and  average  “good  business”  enjoyed  by  many  lines 
of  trade. 

National  Advertisers  of  standard  trade  marked  brands 
find  Indiana  trade  conditions  in  numerous  cases  “normal” 
or  nearly  so — which  is  saying  a  great  deal,  considering 
the  uncertain  business  situation  combined  with  present 
“Summer  dullness”,  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

The  following  Indiana  papers  are  a  vital  necessity  to 
Summer  advertising  in  Indiana — for  they  are  the  stand¬ 
ard  bearers  of  everything  that  has  to  do  with  Indiana's 
“constant  prosperity”  in  1930. 


**Columbus  Republiran . 

.(E) 

Circu¬ 

lation 

5,122 

Rate  for 

s.ooo 

lines 

.03 

•*Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette . 

.(M) 

45,831 

.09 

**Forl  Wayne  Journal-Gazette . 

..(S) 

33,478 

.09 

••Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel . 

.(E) 

49,880 

.12 

••Indianapolis  News . 

...(E) 

141,144 

.27 

••Indianapolis  Star . 

.(M) 

115,155 

.20 

••Indianapolis  Star . 

..(S) 

152,826 

.27 

••Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier. ..  .(E&M) 

24,353 

.07 

ttLa  Porte  Herald-Argus . 

.,(E) 

7,006 

.04 

ttMunrie  Star . 

.(M) 

24,162 

.08 

ttMuncie  Star..i . 

..(S) 

15,970 

.08 

ttShelbyville  Democrat . 

..(E) 

4,176 

.025 

ttSouth  Bend  News-Times . 

.(E) 

30,287 

.08 

ttSouih  Bend  News-Times..,: . 

..(S) 

28,858 

.08 

HSouth  Bend  Tribune. ..  (S)  .30,154. 

..(E) 

31,691 

.08 

••Terre  Haute  Tribune. ..  (S)  28,095. 

..(E) 

25,260 

.06 

••Terre  Haute  Star-Post . (M&E) 

43,051 

.12 

••Terre  Haute  Star . 

..(S) 

2U96 

.07 

••Vincennes  Commercial . 

.(M) 

6,583 

.04 

••Vincennes  Commercial . 

..(S) 

6,780 

.04 

tt  Government  Statement,  April  1, 
••  A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement, 

1930. 

March  31, 

1930. 
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Big  Business 

Covering  appropriations  for  national  newspaper  advertising  for 
the  year  1929,  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  Bureau  of  Advertising  recently 
listed  535  accounts  with  an  aggregate  of  $220,545,000  invested 
in  national  newspaper  space. 

It  is  interesting  and  useful  for  newspaper  publishers  to  know  that 
175  advertising  agencies  placed  98.7%  of  the  $220,545,000  for 
514  of  the  535  accounts.  (The  balance,  $2,900,000,  or  1.3%, 
was  placed  direct  by  21  accounts). 

Thirty-nine  of  the  175  agencies  each  placing  over  $1,000,000  in 
newspapers  during  1929  handled  211  of  the  535  advertisers 
and  accounted  for  more  than  55%  of  the  $220,545,000  total 
while  the  136  remaining  agencies  divided  less  than  45%  of  the 
business. 

Editor  Publisher  can  definitely  trace  subscriptions  which 
reach  the  key  men  in  all  of  the  best  and  most  of  the  rest  of 
these  agencies. 

And,  this  is  not  surprising  because  Editor  Publisher  is  the 
only  business  paper  devoted  exclusively  to  publishing  the  news 
and  views  of  those  interested  in  newspaper  advertising  and 
newspaper  publishing. 

All  newspaper  publishers  can  have  their  promotion  messages  read 
regularly  by  these  agency  executives  and  profit  Just  as  some  300 
of  their  leading  contemporaries  do. 

The  agency  business  is  big  business  and  the  bigger  they  are  the 
more  they  read 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 
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FULLER  &  SMITH  AND 
ROSS  AGENCIES  MERGE 


A.  L.  Billinfsl*7,  PreciJent  of  Former 
!•  Preeident  of  Combined  Firms 
— F.  1.  Ross  Cbairmen  of 
Board 


A  merger  of  interest  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  field  was  announced  Aug.  1,  by  A. 
L.  Billingsley,  president  of  Fuller  & 
Smith,  Cleveland  agency.  On  that  date 
Fuller  &  Smith  was  combined  with  the 
F.  J.  Ross  Company,  of  New  York  and 
San  Francisco,  to  form  Fuller  &  Smith 
&  Ross,  Inc.  Mr.  Billingsley  is  presi- 
dtnt  of  the  new  organization.  Mr.  Ross 
w'ill  be  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

Mr.  Billingsley,  in  announcing  the 
merger,  pointed  out  that  it  represents  a 
natural  geographic  expansion  on  the  part 
of  both  companies,  for  the  business 
served  by  each  required  contact  points 
on  both  coasts  as  well  as  in  the  middle- 
west. 

Fuller  &  Smith  was  founded  in  1908. 
Starting  with  a  staff  of  only  four  men, 
the  agency  now  has  a  staff  of  90.  It 
has  been  employed  as  agent  for  many 
years  by  such  companies  as  the  Willard 
Storage  Battery  Company,  the  Hotels 
Staffer,  and  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Manufacturing  Company.  A  cam¬ 
paign  prepared  by  Fuller  &  Smith  for 
this  last  company  received  the  1930 
Harvard  Award  as  the  best  national 
institutional  advertising  campaign  of  the 
year. 

The  F.  J.  Ross  Company  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1920.  It  is  agent  for  many  well- 
known  businesses,  among  them  the 
Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  growers 
and  packers  of  Dole  pineapples,  P.  & 
F.  Corbin,  the  Commonwealth  Shoe  & 
Leather  Company. 

The  combined  staff  of  Fuller  &  Smith 
&  Ross,  Inc.,  will  number  120  people. 

Mr.  Ross  has  long  been  active  in  trade 
association  and  advertising  association 
work.  He  serves  as  treasurer  of  the 
National  Outdoor  Advertising  Bureau. 


ElimiBating  “Split"  Sales 

Colgate-Palmolive  Feet  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  found  a  way  to  eliminate  some 
of  the  “splitting”  by  retailers  of  their 
Gillette  razor-shaving  cream  deal.  Re¬ 
tailers  are  required  to  sign  an  agreement 
on  the  backs  of  order  blanks  stating  they 
will  abide  by  the  offer  and  will  not  sell 
the  razor  separately,  but  with  the  Col¬ 
gate  product.  It  is  said  that  the  com¬ 
pany  has  sold  10,000,000  combination  or¬ 
ders  in  the  27  states  covered  so  far.  The 
promotional  scheme  was  begun  April  1 
in  Boston.  Lord  &  Thomas  and  I^gan, 
advertising  agency,  handles  the  account. 


Z  APPOINT  CHICAGO  AGENCY 

The  following  three  companies  have 
appointed  The  Dunham-Younggreen- 
L^san  Agency,  Chicago  to  direct  their 
advertisiM  accounts ;  The  Addresso- 
graph  Company,  manufacturers  of 
Addressograph,  Dupligraph,  Graphotype 
and  Spee^umat  machines.  The  O’Gara 
Coal  Com(>any,  and  the  Massey-Harris 
Company  of  Racine,  manufacturers  of 
tractors  and  farm  equipment. 


C.  W.  Byrn*  Starts  Own  Agency 

Charles  W.  Byrne,  formerly  vice 
president  and  in  charge  of  the  Chicago 
offices  of  the  Blaker  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  of  New  York  City,  has  establish^ 
his  own  business,  the  Byrne  Advertising 
Agency,  at  35  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chi¬ 
cago. 


E.  S.  Leer  With  Porter 

El.  S.  I^ar,  formerly  with  the  sales 
staff  of  WNAC,  Boston  broadcasting 
station,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Por¬ 
ter  Corporation,  Boston.  Mr.  Lear  will 
have  charge  of  the  radio  department. 


Cestle  Transferred 

Gordon  Castle,  formerly  in  the  field 
service  department  of  Campbell-Ewald 
Company,  Detroit,  has  been  appointed 
Detroit  representative  of  the  Campbell- 
Ewald  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Canada. 


WITH  THE  COPY  CHIEFS 
■  By  G  P.  McDonald  ■ 


T.  A.  Ballantyne 


VEARS  ago,  at  the  rewrite  desk  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  two  young 
fellows  laid  their  foundations  for  success¬ 
ful  advertising  copy  writer  careers.  One 
of  them  was  the  late  Milton  Feasley, 
who  created  the  Halitosis  idea  for  Lis- 
terine.  The  other  was  T.  A.  Ballantyne, 
who  has  been  copy  chief  for  the  William 
H.  Rankin  Company,  New  York,  for  five 
years. 

Ballantyne  was  on  the  News  for  ten 
years  as  reporter,  special  writer,  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor,  and  war  correspondent. 
Now  he’s  expounding  the  virtues  of  the 
United  States  Lines,  Stetson  Shoes,  Pine 
Tar  Soap,  Ireland  Aircraft,  ad  lib,  mix¬ 
ing  his  labors  with  a  bit  of  golf  and  an 
occasional  trolling  for  deep  sea  monsters. 

Feature  writers  on  daily  newspapers 
make  the  best  advertising  copy  writers, 
according  to  T.  A.  The  rank  and  file  of 
young  copy  writers,  lacking  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience,  are  devoid  of  a  news  sense. 
They  do  not  readily  recognize  the  vital 
individual  features  in  a  pr^uct,  nor  have 
they  the  talent  for  dramatizing  them 
tensely. 

The  elementary  laws  that  apply  in 
newspaper  work,  declares  Ballantyne, 
apply  in  advertising.  The  copywriter  must 
dig,  and  often  deep,  for  the  facts  that 
establish  product  individuality.  He  has 
to  single  out  that  which  is  most  dramatic 
and  make  it  the  cornerstone  of  a  tesic 
advertising  idea.  He  must  thread  single 
sentences  so  that  the  continuity  of 
thought  is  unbroken.  And  the  newspaper 
feature  writer's  training  equips  him 
ideally  for  that. 

Hartnett  With  Rochester  Agency 

John  B.  Hartnett,  formerly  sales  and 
advertising  manager  of  Folmer  Graflex 
Corporation,  is  now  account  executive 
with  Hughes,  Wolff  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  agency.  Hartnett  returned 
recently  from  a  three  months’  trip  to 
North  Africa  in  the  interest  of  Eastman 
Teaching  Films,  Inc,  He  also  photo¬ 
graphically  covered  the  Eucharistic  Con¬ 
gress  at  Carthage  for  the  New  York 
Times  and  World  Wide  Photos. 


Corset  Account  To  Sehl 

Sehl  Advertising  Agency,  360  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  direct  the  account  of  Kabo 
Corset  Company,  manufacturers  of  Kabo 
and  Live  Model  corsets,  girdles  and 
brassieres. 


Slomanson  with  O’Keefe  in  New  York 

A.  J.  Slomanson,  formerly  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Littlehale,  Burnham,  Rossiter, 
Inc.,  New  York  has  become  associated 
with  P.  F.  O’Keefe  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  as  account  executive  in  their 
New  York  Office. 


ADDS  RADIO  DEPARTMENT 


A.  L.  Thexton  Directing  New  ActiTity 
of  Proctor  A  Collier  Agency 

A  radio  department  has  been  added 
to  the  staff  of  the  Proctor  &  Collier  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  of  Cincinnati,  M,  L. 
Pernice,  Jr.,  president,  announced  this 
week.  The  new  department  will  be  di¬ 
rected  by  Arthur  L.  Thexton,  account 
executive. 

Assisting  in  the  department  will  be 
John  Jensen,  continuity  supervisor;  L. 
P.  Orr,  rates  and  stations ;  Marshall 
Wheeler,  women’s  programs ;  B'etty 
White,  Elspeth  Ehrich  and  Eldward 
Price  Enrich,  continuity  writers,  and 
Horace  W.  Karr,  publicity  director. 


AGENCIES  DONATE  SERVICES 


Boston  Firms  to  Place  $50,000  Tercen¬ 
tenary  Copy  Without  Remuneration 

Advertising  agencies  consulted  by 
Mayor  James  M.  Curley  of  Boston  with 
regard  to  placing  of  $50,000  worth  of 
advertising  for  the  Tercentenary  cele¬ 
bration  for  the  city  this  year,  have 
agreed  to  do  the  work  without  accept¬ 
ing  the  customary  commission  as  profit. 

This  step  means  that  the  commissions 
which  publications  must  pay  will  be 
used  to  provide  additional  advertising. 
Tilton  S.  Bell  at  a  conference  of  adver¬ 
tising  men  in  Boston  this  week  sub¬ 
mitted  the  proposal  to  the  mayor. 


Sidener  On  School  Board 

Merle  Sidener,  president  Sidener,  Van 
Riper  and  Keeling,  Indianapolis  adver¬ 
tising  firm,  has  li«en  elected  to  imme¬ 
diate  membership  on  the  Indianapolis 
board  of  school  commissioners.  Sidener 
was  elected  a  member  last  fall  as  a 
member  of  the  “Citizens’  Ticket,”  but 
his  election  then  was  not  to  become  effec¬ 
tive  until  1932,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
incumbent’s  term.  He  has  succeeded 
Lewis  Whiteman,  who  resigned  after  an 
arrest  for  driving  while  intoxicated. 


New  Jordan  Clientt 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass., 
manufacturers  of  “Absorbine,  Jr.”,  have 
appointed  Jordan  Advertising  Abroad, 
Inc.,  New  York,  to  handle  their  South 
.American  advertising.  International 
Druggists  and  Chemists  Laboratories, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of 
“Magnesia  Divina,”  have  retained  Jordan 
Advertising  Abroad,  to  conduct  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  this  product  in  Colombia. 


New  Bement  ClienU 

Austin  F.  Bement,  Inc.,  Detroit,  is 
now  handling  the  advertising  for  the 
Copeland  Sales  Company,  marketing  or¬ 
ganization  for  Copeland  Products,  Inc., 
Manufacturers  of  Copeland  Electric  re¬ 
frigerators  and  also  the  account  of  the 
Campbell  Clear  Vision  Corner  Posts 
manufactured  by  the  A.  S.  Campbell 
Company  of  East  Boston,  Mass. 


Mellen  Astociete*  Appointed 

The  Honolulu  Paper  Company,  Ltd., 
wholesale  and  retail  paper,  books,  sta¬ 
tionery  and  office  supplies,  has  become  a 
client  of  The  Mellen  Associates,  Hono¬ 
lulu  advertising  agency.  The  appropria¬ 
tion  is  divided  among  newspapers,  school 
papers,  shipboard  daily  wireless  news¬ 
papers  and  miscellaneous  publications. 


DatI*  With  Erwin,  Wasey 

Harold  W.  Davie,  for  many  years  with 
the  former  George  Batten  Company  and 
more  recently  distribution  manager  of 
and  a  partner  in  the  Hunter  Manufactur¬ 
ing  &  Commission  Company,  has  joined 
the  executive  staff  of  Erwin,  Wasey  & 
Co.,  at  the  New  York  headquarters. 


Mayne  Heads  Food  Department 

Charles  H.  Mayne,  food  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  advertising  man,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  head  of  the  food  merchandising 
department  of  Emil  Brisocher  and  Staff, 
Los  Angeles  agency.  Mayne  is  head  of 
the  speakers’  bureau  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Los  Angeles,  and  is  a  past  editor 
of  The  Blue  Pencil,  Club  organ. 


BEMENT  A  PILOT 


I 


Datroit  Agancy  Prasidant  Passat  Gov- 
ammant  Flying  Tasts 

A.  F.  Bement,  president  of  Austin  F. 
Bement,  Inc.,  Detroit  and  Chicago 
agency,  has  been  awarded  a  private 
pilot’s  license  1^ 
the  Aeronautics 
Branch  of  the 
Department  of 
Commerce  after 
passing  the  writ¬ 
ten  and  flying  ex¬ 
aminations  con¬ 
ducted  at  the 
Pontiac  Airport. 
July  28. 

Mr.  Bement  has 
been  flying  for  a 
number  of  years, 
having  been  iden- 
A.F.  Bement  tified  with  the 

Detroit  Club 
known  as  the  “Wise  Birds”  since  its  in¬ 
ception.  He  has  had  more  than  350 
hours  in  the  air.  or  the  equivalent  of 
better  than  30,000  miles  of  air  travel 
during  the  past  three  years.  None  of 
this  time  counted  toward  a  pilot’s  li¬ 
cense,  however,  even  though  he  was  at 
the  controls,  since  he  was  always  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  transport  pilot. 
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New  Detroit  Agency 

H.  Gyde  Varney,  Edward  C.  Parker 
and  Herbert  B.  Thompson  who  formerly 
constituted  the  financial  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Mulford  Company, 
Detroit,  have  organized  Financial  Adver¬ 
tising,  Inc.,  to  serve  Detroit  banks,  trust 
companies  and  investment  bankers.  Tem¬ 
porarily  the  agency  will  occupy  the 
former  Detroit  offices  of  the  Mulford 
company. 


Apple  Growers  To  Advertise 

U^nanimous  support  of  a  project  to 
raise  funds  for  national  advertising  of 
apples  was  expressed  by  members  of  the 
Indiana  Horticultural  Society  at  their 
meeting  last  week  at  Covington,  Ind. 
The  plan  embodies  the  collection  of  one 
cent  for  each  bushel  basket  and  three 
cents  for  each  apple  barrel  sold  by  grow¬ 
ers  during  the  coming  season. 


AD  TIPS 


Chsriet  Austin  Bstss,  Ino.,  67  West  44th 
street.  New  York.  Will  place  adverttslUK  la 
about  thlrt.v  newspapers  In  New  York  Stats 
and  the  New  Bnftland  States  tor  the  (lobelia 
Company,  chocolates,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstlna  and  Osborn,  tS3 
South  Mlchlitan  avenue,  Chteaxo.  Is  now  pUc- 
Inn  the  account  or  the  Western  Clock  Compsay, 
IjiSalle,  Illinois. 

Blackman  Company,  Chanin  Bullillnic,  New 
York  City.  Now  handling  account  tor  the  Na¬ 
tional  Shawmnt  Bank  of  Boston,  Masachnsetta. 

Emil  Brlsachar  A  Staff,  PetroIeum-.SecnrItIss 
BiilIdlnR,  I.OS  Anzelea,  Cal.  Now  handlinf  ac¬ 
count  for  the  Hill  Food  Troducts  Company,  Us 
.tnfteles.  Cal. 

Brooke.  Smith  A  French.  Ino.,  82  East  Haa- 
cock  avenue,  Detroit.  Will  place  account  far 
Kelvinator,  Incorporated,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Calklnn  A  Holden,  Inc.,  237  Park  avenne, 
New  York.  Now  handling  acount  for  H.  J. 
Heins  Company,  Rice  Flakes. 

Hughes.  Wolff  A  Co.,  Ino.,  328  East  Usts 
street.  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Sending  renewal  on 
ders  for  the  International  Chemical  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Ingalls  Advertlalng,  126  Newbury  street.  Bos¬ 
ton,  Has  secured  account  of  the  Flrestoes 
Footwear  Company,  Boston. 

Seed  O,  Landis  Company,  26  East  Bnroa 
street.  Chicago.  Are  using  a  few  newspapeii 
on  the  M.  A  C.  (spaghetti)  Company,  Chicago 

Oeorge  Harrison  Fhelps,  Ino.,  2761  E.  Jeffse 
son  avenue,  Detroit.  Placing  orders  for  tbs 
Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit. 

John  0.  Powers  Company,  Ino.,  220  East  42n4 
street.  New  York.  Placing  account  for  tbs 
Fitzgerald  Manufacturing  Company,  Torrlngtoe, 
Connecticut. 

Richardson,  Alley  A  Richards  Company,  S7t 
I.a-xlngton  avenue,  New  York.  Placing  adveb 
tlslng  In  selected  cities  for  the  Annette  Pen 
feet  Cleanser  Company, 

Sehl  Advertising  Agency,  360  North  HlcU- 
gan  avenue.  Chicago.  Will  place  account  fw 
the  Kabo  Corset  Company,  Chicago. 

Trades  Advertising  Agency,  665  Fifth  arenna 
New  York.  Will  place  advertising  In  selected 
sections  for  the  Perrin  Glove  Company,  N** 
York. 

0.  8.  Tyson  and  Co.,  Ino.,  230  Park  avenns. 
New  York  city.  Has  been  appointed  to  handl* 
the  advertising  of  the  Hooker  Electrochemlc** 
Compan.v,  New  York,  producers  of  hesry 
chemicals. 
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HUNCHES 

One  Dollar  toill  bt  paid 
for  each  idea  published. 
Send  clipping  for  payment. 


44T|TH'AT  Do  You  Know”  is  the  title 
W  of  a  regoilar  tw'o  column  box 
feature  oftentimes  used  on  page  1  by 
the  Boston  Evening  American  to  stim¬ 
ulate  interest  in  news  in  each  issue. 
Eight  or  ten  questions  are  asked  each 
night,  such  as  “Who  urges  federation 
of  Indian  states?”  and  then  the  number 
of  the  page  is  given  where  the  reader 
can  find  the  answer.— P. 


The  San  Francisco  Call  devotes  a  sec¬ 
tion  each  week  to  scout  activities  under 
the  head  of  “Boy  Scouts  at  Home  and 
Afield.”  Such  a  department  makes  a 
go^  summer  feature. — G.  C.  M. 

Autumn  is  just  as  important  for  the 
flower  gardener  as  is  spring,  for  peren¬ 
nials  have  an  important  place  in  varied 
and  beautiful  gardens.  It  is  not  too 
early  to  begin  making  suggestions  for 
autumn  and  winter  care  of  these 
plants. — Vernon  Hagelin. 

What  is  the  oddest  plant  growing  in 
your  city?  Who  grows  it?  How  many 
of  them  are  there?  The  search  for  this 
material  will  lead  to  many  other  odd 
facts  of  this  nature  that  will  make  good 
and  interesting  print  as  well  as  art 
copy. — E.  W.  F. 


Many  a  father  and  son  or  daughter  are 
wondering  now  “just  what  college  does 
cost?”  College  students,  including  both 
those  who  work  their  way  in  part  and 
those  who  do  not,  can  give  first  hand 
material  for  an  interesting  story  and  col¬ 
lege  authorities  are  glad  to  furnish  in¬ 
formation.  For  comparison,  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  son  of  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.,  spent  less  than  $6,000  in  four  years  at 
Dartmouth  where  tuition  is  $400  annu¬ 
ally;  a  Bowdoin  student  averages  $1,000; 
Pennsylvania’s  minimum  is  given  as 
$1,000.— L.  G.  M. 
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A  Story  on  other  towns  in  the  United 
States  by  the  same  name  as  yours  would 
interest  your  local  readers.  A  reporter 
on  the  Akron  Times-Press,  for  instance, 
made  a  good  yam  out  of  a  visit  to  Akron, 
Ind.,  some  time  ago.  U.S.V. 


The  Evening  News  of  London,  Eng¬ 
land,  is  offering  cash  prizes  for  letters 
cm  “What  Is  Success?”  The  competi¬ 
tion  is  limited  to  young  men  of  not  more 
than  25  years  of  age.  It  is  one  of  a 
series  of  letter  competitions  for  the 
youth. — Arthur  Freeman. 


How  many  children  are  entering  the 
public  school  kindergartens  of  your  city 
this  year?  More  attention  is  being  paid 
to  these  little  folks  than  ever  before. 
Many  cities  have  summer  health  “round 
ups”  for  them  at  the  various  schools  with 
free  medical  inspection  and  every  effort  is 
made  to  have  them  enter  school  happy 
and  healthy. — R.  T.  C. 
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DAILY  PRESENTING  TROPHY 

The  IVinston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal 
will  give  a  silver  trophy  cup  to  the  farm 
or  home  agent  doing  the  best  work  in 
writing  about  the  agricultural  work  in 
their  respective  counties  this  year. 


For  Your 
New  Building 

\Our  consultation  service  brings 
to  you  or  your  architect 
.  specialized  technical  skill, 
\  insuring  savings  in  con- 
\  struction  costs  and 
\  economies  and  effi- 
\  ciency  in  operation. 

s.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Ntwspaptr  Buildtnas, 
ProducHon,  Operation, 

Surveys,  Valuations. 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


PARRISH  GIVES  TESTS 
FOR  FASHION  COPY 


Must  Sell  Goods  end  Also  Create 
Prestige  for  the  Store  Placing  It, 
Fashion  Clinic  Is  Told  hy 
Merchandising  Expert 


Seven  tests  for  advertising  copy  based 
on  fashion  were  offered  to  retail  promo¬ 
tion  executives  and  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  men  at  the  Amos  Parrish  Fashion 
Merchandising  Clinic  at  the  Ritz  Carlton 
Hotel,  New  York,  last  week.  They  were; 

1.  Will  this  fashion  advertising  sell 
goods? 

2.  Is  this  fashion  advertising  at  prices 
people  want  to  pay? 

3.  Is  this  fashion  advertising  well 
timed? 

4.  Is  this  copy  advertising  fashion 
things  that  people  want? 

5.  Is  this  fashion  advertising  as  definite 
and  accurate  as  it  can  be? 

6.  Is  this  fashion  advertising  interest¬ 
ing,  exciting  and  action-getting? 

7.  Is  this  fashiJMi  advertising  com¬ 
pletely  wrapped  up  in  its  selling  attack? 

Amos  Parrish,  head  of  the  fashion  serv¬ 
ice  bearing  his  name,  told  the  audience 
that  fashion  advertising  must  sell  not 
only  the  goods  advertised,  but  also  the 
store  advertising  the  goods. 

At  other  sessions  he  told  the  clinic 
that  the  fashion  revolution  that  ousted 
the  short  skirt  and  flapper  styles  is  now 
definitely  completed  and  that  no  radical 
changes  may  be  expected  this  fall. 

“Last  year  fashion  was  going  through 
a  transition  stage,  which  caused  a  lot 
of  confusion,”  said  Mr.  Parrish. 

“The  trend  is  toward  the  long,  grace¬ 
ful  line  in  women’s  dresses  and  coats. 
Some  of  the  new  evening  dresses  have 
the  long  fluted-like  draped  lines  that  re¬ 
mind  you  of  Greek  robes.  In  other 
words,  the  flapper  has  grown  up  and  is 
interested  in  wearing  robe-like  costumes 
rather  than  short  skirts. 

“Fashions  for  fall  are  more  dignified 
and  graceful  than  last  year.  Extreme 
fashions  for  daytime  wear  are  not  being 
accepted,  because  women  want  wearable 
clothes  that  are  becoming  to  them.  This 
fall  there  will  be  a  great  variety  of 
fashions  that  will  enable  everyone  to  se¬ 
lect  clothes  that  are  becoming.” 


NEW  NEA  FEATURES 

“Every week,”  NEA’s  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine,  is  releasing  a  double-truck  feature 
Aug.  17  in  the  form  of  an  intimate  story 
of  the  day-to-day  life  of  Brigham 
Young  with  his  19  wives.  The  story  is 
by  Susa  Young  Gates,  one  of  the  56 
children  of  the  famous  Mormon  leader. 
A  new  NE.A  sports  feature  by  Denny 
Shute,  professional  golfer,  tells  addicts 
of  the  new  miniature  golf  game,  how  to 
improve  their  play. 


CHICAGO  FIRM  CHARTERED 

Seaton  &  Scott,  Inc.,  1014  South 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago  has  been 
granted  an  Illinois  charter  to  operate  a 
general  advertising  business.  Oarence 
M.  Seaton,  Ethel  Scott  and  P.  B.  Beards¬ 
ley  are  the  incorporators. 


Only  10  other  cltloa*  hnvo  a  newspaper 
with  as  larc*  a  cireulatloa  as  The 

Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune 

Over  SeOjOOO  DeMy 


Pittshurxh,  St.  Louis  and  Dos  Mois^ 


Dollar  Pullers 

One  Dollar  will  be  paid  ^ 
for  each  idea  published.  M 
Send  clipping  for  payment.  ^ 


The  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard- 
Times  recently  sold  a  cooperative 
double  truck  to  distributors  of  mechan¬ 
ical  refrigeration  machines.  Copy  told 
of  the  rapid  growth  of  bacteria  in  im¬ 
properly  refrigerated  compartments. — 
R.  W.  J. 


The  San  Francisco  Call  adds  summer 
linage  by  heading  the  back  page  of  its 
weekly  magazine  section  “Vacationland” 
and  selling  space  thereon  to  railroads, 
steamship  lines,  air  services,  stages, 
hotel  and  resorts.  Art  work  shows  a 
beach  and  a  mountain  scene  in  color. 
Between  20  and  25  advertisers  take  space 
each  week. — G.  C.  M. 


Doubtlessly  your  community  will  have 
a  tragic  accident  as  the  result  of  defec¬ 
tive  tires.  Each  year  approximately 
407,000  persons  are  injured  or  killed  in 
accidents  resulting  from  blowouts.  One- 
seventh  of  all  automobile  accidents  are 
thus  caused.  Use  this  idea  to  write  copy 
and  prepare  a  page  display  advertisement, 
with  local  tire  dealers  cooperating  to 
urge  motorists  to  get  new  tires  before 
the  old  ones  reach  the  danger  point. — 
R.  C.  E 


The  San  Francisco  Call  has  added  a 
full  page  to  its  classified  section  by 
use  of  a  page  headed  “Vacationists  — 
Places  to  and  Things  to  Do.”  Many 
firms  who  would  never  consider  going 
onto  the  regular  classified  pages  are  ad¬ 
vertising  under  this  banner  head.  Among 
the  listings  are:  radios,  tires,  money  to 
loan,  insurance,  phonographs,  beauty 
shops,  camping  supplies,  resorts  and  used 
cars.— G.  C.  McNutt. 


The  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  News 
has  inaugurated  a  system  of  used  car  ad¬ 
vertising  make-up  in  their  classified  sec¬ 
tion.  All  advertisements  are  listed  under 
a  general  head,  “Fit  Your  Pocket 
Autos,”  wherein  each  advertisement  is 
grouped  according  to  the  price  of  the 
car.— E.  W.  F. 


Why  not  publish  a  directory  of  all 
'Tom  Thumb  golf  courses  in  your  ter¬ 
ritory?  The  Nassau  Daily  Review  of 
Roclcville  Centre,  L.  I.,  recently  sold  a 
half -page  to  the  various  courses  in  its 
area,  to  be  repeated  regularly  throughout 
the  summer.  Courses  from  various  vil¬ 
lages  were  each  sold  a  small  space  in  a 
larger  advertisement  devoted  to  this 
popular  pastime. — A.  L.  H. 


Old  tires  and  resulting  blowouts  are 
proving  responsible  for  a  tremendous 
toll  of  automobile  deaths  these  hot  days. 
Drivers  speeding  along  the  highways  on 
worn-out  tires  are  risking  their  lives. 


Geo.  B.  David  Co. 

Nswspaper  Rsprasantativs* 

110  East  42Bd  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

1900  Wriflsy  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Please  mail  complete  proposition 
for  National  Advertising  Repre¬ 
sentation.  No  obligation. 

Newspaper . 

City . 

State . 


r 


The 

Archineer 


Member  100,000  Group  of  American  Cities 


1  St  ...  IN  PEORIA 


UBLiSHERS  who  wish  to 
reduce  costs  will  find 
our  special  experience  in 
the  desi  n  of  successful 
newspaper  plants  very 
valuable.  Ask  about  it. 

FRANK  D.  CHASE,  INC. 

Entinttrs  and  Anbittets 
720  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

V _ _ _ J 


Red  Top  Rubber  Coated  Felt 
Press  Blankets 

Oil  and  Ink  Resisting  Rubber 
Press  Blankets 
GUMMED  or  PLAIN 
PACKING  FELTS 
Sold  in  Rolls,  Sheets  or  Cut 
Strips  any  width  in  eight  thick¬ 
nesses  21-27-30-35-38-40-45-52 
AUTO  PLATE  MACHINE 
SUPPLIES 

Steel-Pouring  Sheets,  Saw  Belts 
and  Breaking  Pins 
Molding  Blankets  of  all  kinds 
Matrix  Shears,  Steel  Work 
Benches,  Hand  Routers 

A  full  line  of  Stereo  and  Press 
Room  Supplies 

American  Publishers  Supply 

P.  O.  Boss  tSt 

West  Lyna,  Maas. 


3rd..  .  'n  the  STATE 
28th  IN  THE  NATION 

IN  1929  ADVERTISING  LINAGE 

PEORIA 

JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 

PaorieL,tU. 

Covers  ^  out  oC  %  Homes 

CHA».  M.  epov  ca  CHICAGO 

MST'L  RIPHSCN-WriVES  new  YOBK.  BOSTON 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  tho 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCUTION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Ejrster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 


'S-'. 
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FOUR  ARE  NOMINATED 
FOR  HALL  OF  FAME 


President  Harding,  Edwin  Cowles, 
E.  W.  Scripps,  and  James  Faulkner 
Suggested  for  Places  in  Ohio 
School’s  Memorial 


Four  new  nominations  for  the  Ohio 
Journalism  Hall  of  Fame,  among  them 
that  of  the  late  President  Harding,  have 
been  announced  by  the  school  of  journal¬ 
ism,  Ohio  State  University.  Names  of 
these  four  with  eight  others  proposed  a 
year  ago  will  be  voted  upon  shortly  by 
the  committee  of  60  judges  appointed 
for  the  purpose. 

Besides  President  Harding,  who  was 
for  38  years  identified  with  the  Marion 
Star,  the  other  new  nominees  include 
James  W.  Faulkner  (1864-1923),  for  33 
years  editor  and  political  writer  for  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Eldwin  Cowles  (1825-1896),  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Cleveland  Leader,  1853. 

E.  W.  Scripps,  (1854-1926),  founder 
(1878)  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  and  pub¬ 
lisher  (1883)  of  the  Cincinnati  Post 
and  other  papers  bearing  his  name. 

The  eight  nominated  a  year  ago  who 
are  still  eligible  for  election  include: 

Nathaniel  Willis  (1755-1831)  once  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Scioto  Gazette,  and  father  of 
Nathaniel  P.  Willis,  the  poet. 

Donn  Piatt  (1818-1891),  lawyer, 
judge,  soldier,  diplomat,  noted  Washing¬ 
ton  political  writer. 

Benjamin  Lundy  (1818-1839),  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Genius  of  Universal  Eman¬ 
cipation;  noted  (jhio  anti-slavery 
agitator. 

John  Saxton  (1792-1871),  founder  of 
the  Stark  County  (now  the  Canton) 
Repository. 

W/illiam  Henry  Smith  (1883-1896), 
state  official,  Ohio  editor,  manager  of  the 
Chicago  and  later  of  the  New  York  Asso- 

John  W.  Browne  (1754-1813),  early 
Ohio  editor  and  member  of  the  state’s 
first  constitutional  convention. 

James  M.  Comly  (1832-1887),  editor 
(1865)  of  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal, 
minister  to  Hawaii;  later  chief  owner 
and  editor  of  Toledo  Commercial. 

Wiliam  Henry  Himter  (1852-1906), 
successively  identified  with  Cadiz  Senti¬ 
nel,  Steubenville  Gazette  and  Chillicothe 
News- Advertiser. 

The  Ohio  Journalism  Hall  of  Fame 
was  establish^  in  1928  by  the  school  of 
journalism.  Eight  leading  early  Ohio 
journalists  were  elected  the  first  year  and 
four  last  year.  Their  pictures  are  hung 
in  a  permanent  collection  in  the  school  of 
journalism  on  the  campus. 

The  four  chosen  a  year  ago  were  the 
late  John  T.  Mack,  (1846-1914),  for  40 
years  identified  with  the  Sandusky  Regis¬ 
ter  and  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Ohio  Dailies ;  Col.  Edward  S. 
Wilson  (1841-1919),  successively  editor 
for  48  years  of  the  Ironton  Register  and 
the  Ohio  State  Journal;  Washington 
McLean  (1816-1890),  long  identified 
with  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  with 
Washington  journalism;  and  Januarius 
A.  MacGahan  (1844-1878),  of  New  Lex¬ 
ington,  noted  New  York  Herald  war 
correspondent. 


Promoting  Neon  Sign* 

Advertising  for  neon  signs  of  the 
Federal  Electric  company  is  being  used 
in  metropolitan  newspapers  by  Henri, 
Hurst  MacDonald  advertising  agency,  58 
E.  Washington  street,  Chicago,  directing 
the  account.  Research  is  under  way 
preparatory  to  building  a  more  extensive 
campaign. 

HANDLING  BOND  ISSUE 

A  Toronto  investment  house  has  pur¬ 
chased  an  issue  of  $20,000,000  first  mort¬ 
gage  bonds  of  the  Ontario  Power  Serv¬ 
ice  _  Corporation,  Ltd.,  subsidiary  of 
Abitibi  Power  and  Paner  Company 
which  will  install  the  275,000  H.P.  de¬ 
velopment  at  Abitibi  Canyon. 


ACHIEVES  GOLF  FAME 

Miss  Marie  Kirby  of  the  classified  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
recently  made  a  hole  in  one. 


INDIANA  GROUP  MEETING 


Weekly  Pres*  Associetion  Holding 
Session  at  Lafayette 

More  than  100  editors  of  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  Indiana  were  expected  to  at¬ 
tend  the  annual  summer  meeting  of  the 
Indiana  Weekly  Press  Association  at 
Purdue  university,  Lafayette,  Aug.  1 
and  2. 

George  Ade,  playwright  and  author, 
Governor  Harry  G.  Leslie,  and  President 
E.  C.  Elliott  of  Purdue  were  listed 
among  the  speakers.  The  annual  ban¬ 
quet  of  the  association  was  scheduled  for 
Friday  evening,  Aug.  1,  and  a  theatre 
party  and  tour  of  the  state  Soldiers’ 
Home  were  on  the  program. 


PRINTING  STAFF  PAPER 

The  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press-Tele¬ 
gram  has  started  publication  of  The 
Home  Edition,  a  house  organ  for  its 
employes.  The  first  issue  consisted  of 
six  four  column  tabloid  pages.  Homer 
K.  Johnson,  Sunday  editor,  is  editor  of 
the  publication. 


NEWSBOYS  ATTEND  CIRCUS 

Newsboys  of  the  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Tim.es  on  Cape  Cod,  recently 
attended  the  circus  at  Hyannis  and  Fal¬ 
mouth,  on  the  Cape,  as  rewards  for  se¬ 
curing  new  subscriptions  to  the  Times. 


JOINS  SELECT  LIST 

The  Huntingdon  (Pa.)  News  has 
joined  the  Pennsylvania  Select  List,  and 
after  Aug.  1  will  be  represented  by 
Fred  Kimball,  Inc.,  nationally. 


POSED  AS  BEGGAR 


Frances  Stubbs  in  the  disguise  in  which 
she  appeared  on  Norfolk  streets. 

■TRANCES  STUBBS,  Norfolk  (Va.) 

Ledger-Dispatch  reporter,  has  found 
that  despite  the  general  business  depres¬ 
sion,  people  on  the  street  are  both  kind 
and  generous  to  unfortunates.  On  an 
assignment  to  find  out  how  much  money 
was  being  given  to  mendicants,  she  at¬ 
tired  herself  in  the  habiliments  of  a 
sickly  old  beggar-woman,  nearly  blind. 
In  less  than  an  hour.  Miss  Stubbs  had 
netted  more  than  a  $1.50  from  kindly 
disposed  pedestrians.  While  on  the  story 
a  member  of  her  family  dropped  a  coin 
in  her  box  without  recognizing  her. 

Miss  Stubbs,  is  a  high  school  graduate, 
18  years  of  age. 


PRESENTS  ADVERTISING  PLAN 


Sheep  Raisers  Consider  Raisiai 
$400,000  Advertising  Budget 

F.  R.  Marshall,  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Wool  Growers’  Association,  haj 
presented  a  plan  to  the  Utah  Wool 
Growers’  Association  for  a  national  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  involving  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $400,000  in  an  effort  to  in¬ 
crease  the  consumption  of  lamb. 

This  sum  would  be  raised  from  sheep 
owners  of  the  12  western  range  states, 
including  Texas,  and  be  levied  at  the 
rate  of  one  and  one-half  cent  for  each 
sheep  owned. 


NEW  CHICAGO  FIRM 

Edward  Hailey  Publishing  Company 
Inc.,  203  North  Wabash  avenue,  Chil 
cago,  has  been  granted  an  Illinois 
charter  to  operate  a  general  publishing 
and  advertising  business.  Joseph  L 
O’Connell,  John  P.  Sheehan  and  John 
P.  Roche  are  the  incorporators.  Capi¬ 
talization  is  $10,000  preferred  and  1,000 
shares  no  par  value  common. 


BLOSSER  SIGNS  NEW  CONTRACT 

Merrill  Blosser,  NEA  artist  who  pro¬ 
duces  “Freckles  and  His  Friends"  re¬ 
cently  signed  a  new  long-term  contract, 
Fred  S.  Ferguson,  president  of  NEA  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  Blosser  first  started 
drawing  “Freckles”  more  than  15  years 
ago. 


JOINS  MAISH  ART  STAFF 

Perry  Bachelder,  art  director  of  the 
Jay  H.  Maish  Company,  advertising 
counsel,  Marion,  O.,  has  added  Reginald 
Vacha,  artist,  to  his  staff. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

New^aper  Presses 


Send  for  particularg 
to  jour  nearest 
G>E  sales  office 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stajn 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

Prepared  Matrix  Paste. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Obl*  Addrsss  NENSCO— Wsresstw 


Rebuilt  Presses 

SCOTT  16,  24  and  32-pagc  Presses. 

GOSS  24-page  press  good  for  black  and 
color  worlc  also  GOSS  Sextuple  printing 
up  to  48  pages. 

HOE  Pony  Quadruple,  Quadruple,  Sex¬ 
tuple,  Sextuple  Color  Press,  Octuple  and 
Double  Sextuple  Presses. 

DUPLEX  Metropolitan  Quadruple 
Stereotype  Presses — print  up  to  32  pages 

Available  for  Early  Delivery 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

Msis  Offic.  a  FsetMV . PlsInSsItf.  N.  J. 

Nmr  V.rk  OMc. . Brsksw  Bid*..  I4S7  Brudws, 

ChiCM*  Ollk« . . .  Bl«ek 


A  Sfridly 
Qua  lify 
Product— 


A  Quality  Purchase  it, 
after  all,  the  Exercise 
of  theTruest  Economy 


FRANK  B.  BERRY 


WILLIAM  J.  MINGLE 


T.I.  Algonq.  1620-21 


Opecial  Designs  in  steel  equipment  to 
meet  the  economic  production  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present  day  printing  and 
publishing  plant.  Special  steel  equipment 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
every  department  of  the  newspaper  plant. 


BERRY- MINGLE  C?.:p  rinting  Equipment  Engineers 

Designers  and  Makers  of  Quality  Steel  Printing  Office  Equipment 

Flatiron  Bldg.,  175  Fifth  Avenue  at  23rd  St.,  New  York 
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The  Publisher’s  Market-Place 


editor  &  PUBLISHER 

Classified  Advertising 


CIRCULATION  EMPLOYMENT  EMPLOYMENT 


Promotion 


Situation*  Wanted 


Situation*  Wanted 


RATES 

SITUATIONS  iCaah  with  Ord*r) 

I  Tin*  —  .SO  par  lin* 

3  Tima*  —  .40  par  lina 

all  other  classifications 

(Caah  with  Ordar) 

1  Tima  —  .7B  par  llaa 

4  Timaa  —  .60  par  Una 
Count  aix  worda  to  tha  lina 

l^lta  apaca  charga  at  aama  rata  par  Una 

fur  laaartion  aa  aaraad  hy  fraquanCT  ei 
Cwtion.  Minimum  apaca,  thraa  Una*. 
Tha  Editor  A  Puhliahar  roaarro*  tha  right 
la  elaaaifr,  adit  or  rojoet  any  copy. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Broker* 


Vary  dmirable— Weekly  and  job  plant,  Connec¬ 
ticut.  Semi-weekly  and  job  plant,  Pennsyl- 
Tiula.  Weekly,  New  York.  Weekly  and  job 
plant,  Virginia.  All  exclusive  fields,  prices 
and  terms  very  reasonable.  J.  B.  Shale,  Times 
Building,  New  York. 


Hswapaper  Brokerago — Only  high-grade  proper- 
fiss.  Personal  service.  Clyde  H.  Knox,  Board 
of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Uo. 


Exssptlonal  Money  Makers — Small  dallies,  week- 
lies,  Uo.,  Neb.,  la.,  Ind.,  III.,  Tenn.,  Ala.,  Oa., 
Va.,  etc.  Prices  and  terms  to  suit.  C.  U. 
Tsatey,  Wrigley  B1dg.,  Chicago. 


Cnpitnl  Wanted 


Capital  Wanted — To  start  special  weekly  news¬ 
paper  In  Eastern  city  of  200,000.  Has  endorse¬ 
ment  of  department  stores  and  leading  mer¬ 
chants.  Fortner  associate  has  met  with  re¬ 
verses  and  cannot  go  ahead.  A  newspaper 
man  with  editorial  experience  preferred. 
Amount  wanted,  $15,000,  which  buys  substan¬ 
tial  interest.  A-565,  Editor  &  1‘uhlisher. 


Newgpapar*  For  Sale 


Oombination  of  morning  and  evening  newspapers 
(one  owner)  In  rapidly  growing  Pacific  north¬ 
west  city.  Purchase  price,  $3M,000.  Terms: 
half  cash,  balance  favorable.  Should  soon  net 
$50,000  a  yenr.  M.  C.  Moore,  newspaper  broker, 
272  North  Rodeo  Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 


Emsrgency  makes  avaUable  for  lease,  sale  or 
managerial  arrangement  leading  weekly  in 
splendid  miiufucturing-college  city  of  6,000; 
county  30.000;  circn  ation  2,000.  Owner  away. 
Competent  publisher  who  can  finance  himself 
can  take  over  paper  on  any  reasonable  proposi¬ 
tion.  Fullest  details  wanted  and  given.  Com¬ 
plete  pant,  job  printing  big  factor.  Herald, 
Athens,  Tennessee. 

For  Sale — Weekly  community  newspaper  in 
prosperous  and  growing  area  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  the  nation’s  capital.  Here  is  an  excel- 
lent  opportunity  for  man  who  wants  to  live 
In  Washington  and  who  knows  the  newspaper 
bualness.  This  publication  is  firmly  established 
and  is  strongly  supported  by  the  local  business 
interests.  Present  owners  have  other  publlca- 
tlon  which  regulies  their  full  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  and  for  that  reason  will  sell  this  publica¬ 
tion  to  responsible  party  on  attractive  terms. 
Address  Box  A-538,,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


ProinotioD 


^tr  A  Austin,  circulation  builders,  222  West 
ureenwicb  St.,  Beading,  Penn.  Originators  of 
salesmanship  Club  Campaigns.  Telephones: 
Office  2-l.%l;  residence  81-9240. 


We  W.  8.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
Ix>nlsville,  Ky.  —  Superior  Circulation 
Bnllders — Creators  and  sole  owners  of  The 
Kendall  Plan. 


^ntracta  for  Partlowe  Plan  real  clrculatlon- 
unlldlng  canipalgns  are  being  filled  as  rapidly 
••  possible  In  the  order  in  which  hookings  are 
made.  Newspapers  desiring  additional  circula¬ 
tion  and  more  tlairnugb  coverage  during  the 
temalnder  of  the  current  year  are  urged  to 
make  definite  reservations  now.  Contracts  from 
Pew  clients  are  accepted  only  after  a  Part- 
scientific  survey  and  analysis  of  each 
Iki  ***”**  field.  A  letter  or  collect  wire  for 
this  free  analysis  entails  no  obligations,  but 
secure  sn  Intelligent  and  frank  reconi- 
mradatlon  as  to  whether  or  not  a  clrculatlon- 
onlldlng  drive  would  prove  practical  and  help- 
‘Ol  St  the  time  to  the  publication.  Publishers 
•te  never  urged  to  bay  Partlowe  service.  The 
Partlose  survey  and  analysts  Is  genuine.  Write 
*lte  collect.  The  Charles  Partlowe  Cotn- 
PktiT,  6th  Floor,  Occidental  B'dg.,  Indianapolis. 


A.B.C,  Newspaper  doubles  clrculatioa  in  12 
weeks  with  De  Priest  Plan  Campaign.  Scien¬ 
tific  circulation  building.  Write  or  wire  Hud¬ 
son  De  Priest,  246  Fifth  Ave.,  N,  Y, 


The  John  F.  Morrison  Company,  Sixth  Floor, 
Register  and  Tribune,  Des  Moines,  la..  Circula¬ 
tion  Builders.  Write  or  wire  for  Field  Survey. 


A.  M.  Stewart  Company,  El  Cortes  Bldg.,  Santa 
Monica,  California.  An  efllcient  circulation 
building  organisation  accepting  only  bonafide 
subscriptions  (paid  In  full  by  subscriber).  Write 
or  wire,  without  obligation,  for  field  survey. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Halp  Wanted 


Advertising  Salesman  needed  by  newspaper  in 
Southwest.  Must  know  lay-out  and  how  to 
sell.  Give  references.  A-!^,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Large  weekly  within  50  miles  of  New  York 
wants  a  circulation  manager.  Paper  has  high 
degree  of  reader  interest  and  baa  won  several 
national  prizes.  Do  not  want  high  pressure  man 
but  plugger,  with  ideas.  Most  have  bad  ex¬ 
perience  and  be  able  to  show  results.  Salary 
and  commission.  References  required.  Box 
A-540,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Teaoher  of  Business  Phases  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  wanted  by  state  university.  Must  be 
college  graduate,  equipped  through  experience 
to  train  young  people  for  business  positions  on 
newspapers.  Give  complete  data.  A-551,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Situation*  Wanted 


Acoounting — Young  man  seeks  opportunity, 
chain  newspaper  general  staff,  15  years  business 
offlce  training.  Available  September  1st.  B-974, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Advertising — ^I’ubllshers  decrease  your  loss  on 
linage  this  year,  with  a  special  edition  or  yearly 
pages.  Sold  by  free  lance  with  exce'lent  char¬ 
acter,  unusual  selling  ability  and  outstanding 
record.  Salary  or  commission  or  both.  Twelve 
years  experience,  responsible,  reliable,  refer¬ 
ences.  E-961,  Editor  A  Ibibllsher. 


Advertising  Manager-Salesman.  Wide  experi¬ 
ence  small  and  large  cities  south  and  north¬ 
east.  Unique  record.  Ability,  health,  char¬ 
acter,  credentials  A-1.  Protestant,  married,  age 
48.  Salary  commensurate  with  accomplishment. 
Present  connection  Philadelphia,  but  svallab'e 
on  reasonable  notice.  A-531,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertlsiiig — Linage  builder,  copy,  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  promotion  man,  available  as  manager, 
salesman.  Knows  art.  modem  typography. 
College  graduate.  A-542,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Auditor — oaice  manager,  82,  thorough  knowledge 
circulation,  8  years  experience.  Will  go  any¬ 
where.  A-527,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Cartoonist,  27.  experienced  comic  art,  good 
Ideas,  neat  style,  desires  position  any  location. 
A-5C1,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager. — l  l>elieve,  first,  last  and 
always  that  a  circulation  manager  should  be  * 
sales  manager.  He  must  be  a  getter  of  new 
business. 

Next,  I  believe  a  clrcnlatoi  should  he  able 
to  remember  that  a  publisher  is  in  business  to 
make  money  ami  (hat  one  of  the  ways  to  do 
this  Is  to  spend  just  ns  little  as  imsgihle  and 
get  all  the  results  the  law  allows  for  what  you 
do  spend. 

I  believe  In  having  enough  system  and  detail 
to  avoid  waste  and  in  not  having  so  much  that 
it  clutters  up  the’  machinery. 

1  know  niy  record  Is  convincing.  May  I  sub¬ 
mit  It  to  you?  A'-ieT,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  wants  position  on  progres¬ 
sive  dally.  14  years’  experience — home  de'lvery, 
street  sales,  news  stand,  mall  agents.  Writes 
promotion  copy.  A-685,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager:  experienced  In  every  phase 
of  maintenance  and  promotion,  particularly  car¬ 
rier  organization  and  development.  Successful 
record  over  a  period  of  twelve  years  as  dept- 
bead.  Highest  references  as  to  character  and 
ability.  A-547  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — Young,  competent,  15 
years  experience  with  large  and  sm:ill  dillles. 
Btty  promotion.  Best  references.  A-odfi,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Circulation — Street  man.  with  original  promo¬ 
tion  hleas  and  12  years  experience  all  phases 
of  work,  desires  connection.  References  from 
ImportiMit  circulation  managers.  A-."6S,  Editor 
A  I’nbllsher. 


Classified  Advertising  Manager — 10  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  lending  middle  western  daily.  Experi¬ 
ence  covers  5  years  selling  In  all  classifications, 
one  year  handling  classified  promotion  and 
four  years  as  manager  of  the  department.  Can 
furnish  best  of  references  from  publishers  and 
advertising  managers.  Familiar  with  Basil  L. 
Bmlth  and  other  classified  promotion  systems. 
Record  for  four  years  shows  gain  in  classified 
revenue  ever.v  year.  Will  accept  reasonable 
starting  salary  with  bonus  on  Inceased  business. 
Desire  for  change  explained  in  reply  to  Inquiry. 
Replies  confidential.  A-518,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Combination  Cartoonist,  ad-artist,  news-pho¬ 
tographer,  retoucher,  skilled,  and  newspaper 
experienced  all  departments,  wants  situation, 
reasonable  pay,  anywhere.  Family  man,  good 
habits,  hard  worker.  A-516,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Developer  of  Special  Pages — This  advertising 
expert,  familiar  with  every  phase  of  news7>aper 
advertising  has  been  specializing  recently  in 
the  development  of  feature  pages  and  editions. 
He  wants  a  connection  with  a  publisher  who 
appreciates  the  value  of  feature  pages  of  a 
high  character.  All  work  handled  on  a  com¬ 
mission  basis.  Aiipointnients  anytime.  A-544, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editor,  exporienoed,  will  manage  weekly  or 
daily.  Builder,  result  getter.  References. 
A-563,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editor-Reporter,  widely  experienced,  metroimli- 
tan  and  small  city.  Capable  taking  full  charge. 
A-S59,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial  or  publicity  work  by  young  woman 
with  nine  years  successful  experience  in  house¬ 
hold  deiiartnients  of  widely  circulated  weeklies. 
A-567,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editor  largest  oil  and  mining  newspaper  in 
world  open  for  negotiations.  Has  been  with 
A.  P.  and  U.  P.  Has  been  managing  editor, 
publisher,  foreign  correspondent.  Open  to  news¬ 
paper,  trade  Journal  or  any  form  of  publica¬ 
tion  that  Is  good  or  has  excellent  prospects. 
Only  object  In  changing  Is  frank  desire  for 
better  job.  Salary  demands  not  exorbitant. 
Let’s  discuss  whatever  you  have  open.  John 
M.  Gaylor,  2208  Fairmont  Ave.,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas. 


Executive — With  record  of  achievements  wants 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  his  ability  as  news¬ 
paper  builder.  Has  held  positions  as  general 
manager,  business  manager  and  advertising 
director.  Know  every  phase  of  newspaper  bual¬ 
ness.  Record  clean  and  outstanding.  References 
of  highest  type.  A-558,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Feature  Writer,  columnist,  familiar  with  de¬ 
tails  of  editorial  desk,  general  reporting,  so¬ 
ciety.  Have  prepared  feature  articles  for  a 
number  of  dally  newspapers,  trade  journals,  and 
other  magazines.  Young  woman,  single,  eight 
years’  experience  in  newspaper  work.  Wants 
position  on  good  dally  newspaper  by  October  1. 
A-539,  ESditor  A  Publisher. 


In  Any  Capacity — Young  man,  Notre  Dame 
graduate,  seeks  opportunity  to  enter  newspaper 
field.  A-650,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor — Fifteen  years’  actual  experi¬ 
ence  ever.v  capacity,  large  and  small  town,  now 
editor,  makeup,  columnist,  Chicago  newspaper, 
seeks  opportunity  take  active  charge  of  daily 
in  town  25.000  to  7.-i.0<¥).  Married,  89.  Un¬ 
questionable  references.  A-523,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Managing  Editor — New  York  and  Chicago  back¬ 
ground;  widely  read  editorial  writer  and  column¬ 
ist:  n-)W  editor  dal'y  of  130,060  circulation: 
seeks  connection  medium-sised  city  dally.  I.«ng, 
Impressive  record.  Age  .3.5.  Married.  Reason¬ 
able  salary.  A-.5.56.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor,  Telegraph  or  City  Desk;  15 
years’  experience,  large  and  small  dallies;  now 
employed,  but  wish  change  because  of  Im¬ 
pending  sale.  Be-t  references.  Including  pres¬ 
ent  emidoyer.  A-.’»'l2,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Supt.  nr  composing  room  foreman; 
good  executive.  Beat  references;  now  em¬ 
ployed;  union.  A-.'>63,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Executive — 

Widely  known  In  .Newspaper  and  Advertising 
circles  as  live  wire  and  exceptional  pnslucer. 
Has  had  actual  ex|>erleuce  In  all  departments. 
Experience  covering  18  years: 

Review  of  Reviews.  Advertising  Solicitor. 
Scientific  American,  Advertlsng  Manager. 
Popular  Finance.  Advertising  Manager. 

Success  Mug.izine.  Advertising  Manager. 

New  York  Times.  Executive. 

Bridgeport  Herald.  Business  Manager. 

Nyack  Evening  Journal,  President  and  Publisher. 
New  Haven  Times,  President  and  Publisher. 

At  present  employed:  available  short  notice. 
Average  Income  past  ten  .vears  $10.000_$12.000. 
More  Interested  In  right  opportunity  than  Initial 
salary.  Highest  references  from  men  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  business.  A-660,  EXlitor  A  Publisher- 


Reporter — Ambitious  twenty-one  year  old  son 
of  a  former  metmpo'ltan  city  editor  seeks  po¬ 
sition  as  reporter  where  he  may  gain  all  around 
experience  for  his  life  work.  Has  had  some 
experience  in  general  reporting  and  special 
writing.  Able  and  willing  to  use  both  head 
and  legs.  A-.’’>64,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter — Desk  Man,  college  graduate,  married, 
six  years  experience,  desires  work  New  York 
or  adjacent  states.  References.  A-552,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment  For  Sale 


Ooss  Comet,  Duplex  Angle  Bar,  Kidder  Three 
Color  Rotary.  Stereotype  Presses  of  various 
sizes,  8  column  Flat  Casting  Box,  Jig  Saw  and 
Drill,  12  X  18  CAP  with  Miller  Feeder  and 
many  other  attractive  offerings.  Wbat  do  you 
need?  John  GrllBtbs  Co.,  150  Nassau  St.,  New 
York  City. 


Machinery  Purchased,  presses,  all  sizes,  Chand¬ 
ler-Price,  Millers,  paper  cutters,  cabinets,  com¬ 
posing  room  supplies.  Collin,  343  W.  Broadway. 


Newspaper  Machinery — Huber  Hodman,  bed 
39x49;  Hoe  Matrice.  Printing  Press  machinists. 
Machinery  bought  and  sold.  Klussman  A 
Ammon,  Inc.,  95  Cliff  St.,  New  York. 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  480 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Journalistic  Antique* 


A  Collector  Is  In  the  market  for  journalistic 
antiques  such  as  autograph  letters  of  former 
editors  In  this  country  or  in  Canada,  dating 
back  even  to  Colonial  times;  first  issues  of 
well-known  newspapers;  pictures  of  famous 
American  journalists  of  past  generations;  old 
photographs  of  historic  news  events;  copies  of 
o'd  newspapers  containing  accounts  of  events 
of  unusual  Interest:  or  any  other  antique  or 
relic  In  the  fields  of  advertising  and  publish¬ 
ing.  la>ok  through  your  old  letter  files,  scrap- 
Ixwks,  etc.  Then  let  me  know  what  you  have 
and  what  your  price  Is  (must  be  moderate,  but 
for  cash  if  accepted).  E-74%,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Newspaper  File 


New  York  Tribune 

Wanted,  to  complete  a  file,  one  copy  of  the 
New  York  Trlltune  of  each  of  the  following 
dates  of  the  year  1865:  April  16.  21,  22,  23, 
24,  28,  30,  May  1,  2.  8,  5.  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  14 
to  28  (inrluslvet,  30,  81,  June  1  to  9  (Inclu¬ 
sive).  Must  be  In  good  condition,  iintnrn  and 
complete.  A.  E.  Sproul,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER 

Problems  in  appraisements  and 
consolidations  are  invited.  Prop¬ 
erties  bought  and  sold  through 
confidential  negotiations.  Prompt 
personal  service.  You  may 
write  us  in  the  fullest  confidence. 

Service  in  the  South 

HARWELL  8  BUGGY.  Inc. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Comer  Bldg.  Birminghams  Ala. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  conndential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

Business  EstaKhshrO  in  in99 

350  Madison  Ava.  Now  York 


/ 


Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  August  2,  1930 


By  MARLEN  PEW 


The  following  tragic  incident  in  the 
life  of  a  foreign  correspondent  is  re¬ 
counted  in  a  personal  letter  which  I  have 
just  received  from  Ralph  E.  Heinzen, 
director  for  France  of  the  United  Press 
Associations :  Taking  his  turn  on  the 
cable  desk  of  the  United  Press  in  Paris, 
Richard  Devern  McMillan  accepted  a 
long  distance  call  from  the  Channel  re¬ 
sort  of  Le  Touquet  and  started  taking 
down  the  story  as  the  correspondent 
dictated. 

“Mrs.  Ella  McMillan  was  attacked, 
brutalized  and  strangled  by  two  men 
while  she  was  walking  with  her  terrier 
along  a  deserted  part  of  the  sea-wall 
at  dusk,  not  far  from  the  copse  where 
an  English  woman.  Mrs.  Wilson,  was 
murdered  a  year  ago  without  police  ever 
finding  trace  of  the  attackers”  .  .  . 

McMillan  passed  the  telephone  to  an¬ 
other  deskman,  dashed  hatless  to  the 
street,  grabbed  a  taxicab  and  had  it 
driven  the  100  miles  to  the  seaside  resort. 

After  McMillan  had  travelled  beyond 
recall,  the  rest  of  the  story  came  in; 

“.  .  .  Recovering  from  her  sur¬ 

prise  of  the  attack,  Mrs.  McMillan 
opened  up  with  everything  she  had,  up- 
percutted  one  of  the  French  attackers 
into  insensibility  while  the  terrier  chewed 
the  leg  of  the  other  and  chased  him  as 
he  ran  for  cover.  The  police  are  look¬ 
ing  for  the  second  attacker  in  drugstores 
and  hospitals.” 

Mrs.  McMillan  was  badly  scratched 
and  her  throat  ached  for  several  days, 
but  she  is  now  none  the  worse  for  her 
experience,  her  husband  reports. 


My  sympathy  with  those  who  make 
mistakes  in  print  is  normally  about 
60  fathoms  deep,  but  I  am  bound  to  re¬ 
mark  that  some  young  fellow  attached 
to  the  Ohio  State  University  school  of 
journalism  this  week  publicly  announced 
that  E.  W.  Scripps,  “founder  of  the 
Cleveland  News,"  had  been  nominated 
for  the  Ohio  Journalism  Hall  of  Fame. 
Such  is  fame! 


An  editor  told  me  the  other  ^y  that 
he  no  longer  cared  whether  his  news¬ 
paper  scoops  or  not.  He  thought  that  a 
beat  was  “more  interesting  to  our  own 
staff  than  to  our  readers.”  His  big  idea 
seemed  to  he  that  a  few  minutes  do  not 
make  any  difference  in  newspaper  work 
and  that  people  no  longer  buy  newspapers 
because  they  are  occasionally  ahead  on 
important  announcement.  “Get  out  a 
good  sheet  every  day,  with  your  features 
well  positioned,  and  you  satisfy  the  aver¬ 
age  reader”,  said  my  old  friend,  who  is 
on  vacation  and  from  his  weary  looks  and 
tired  talk  needs  the  rest. 

*  *  * 

SCOOPING,  and  the  enterprise  which 
prompts  it,  were  never  more  important 
than  in  today’s  newspaper  work.  The 
press  is  facing  competition  which  might 
well  put  every  newsman  on  his  toes.  I 
refer  to  radio  and  television  which  is 
soon  to  come.  I  wonder  at  a  newspaper¬ 
man  who  does  not  sense  the  amazingly 
quickened  tempo  of  urban  life  in  this 
land.  Speed  is  one  of  our  great  gods. 
It  is  the  guidi^  spirit  of  the  day.  To 
hurry  up  is  to  live,  according  to  a  popular 
conception.  The  newspaper  is  geared  to 
sp^.  Rapid  slug-casting,  fast  rotary 
printing,  telephoned,  telegraphed,  cabled, 
radioed  news  and  pictures,  automobile, 
plane,  special  train  delivery  and  duplicate 
production  plants — ^ese  wonderful  in¬ 
ventions  of  the  modem  day  were  scarcely 
created  and  dearly  bought  for  editors  who 
dully  say  that  a  few  minutes  do  not  count 
in  newspaper  work  in  1930. 


ONE  of  the  newspaper  stalwarts  of 
the  South,  devoted  in  the  year  19M 
to  the  same  code  that  governed  the  public 
service  press  in  this  country  in  “the 
good  old  days,”  is  W.  T.  Anderson, 
president  of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph. 

Recently  Mr.  Anderson  and  his  associ¬ 
ates  bought  out  their  evening  and  Simday 
rival,  Macon  Evening  News,  published 
by  R.  L.  McKenney.  It  was  announced 
that  the  two  newspapers  would  1^ 
continued  as  entirely  independent  publi¬ 
cations,  although  under  one  ownership. 
Mr.  Anderson’s  first  step  was  to  appoint 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Evening  News 
Ben  B.  Johnston,  who  for  several  years 
had  been  news  editor  and  columnist  of 
the  Telegraph.  A  mutual  friend  has 
sent  to  me  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  instruc¬ 
tion  Mr.  Anderson  handed  to  Mr.  Johnston 
when  he  appointed  him.  It  is  a  refreshing 
document,  rather  a  ray  of  sunlight 
through  the  cloud  of  pessimism  that  has 
recently  enveloped  newspaperdom.  Every 
third  man  I  meet  these  days  wants  to 
talk  and  shrug  shoulders  over  the  degen¬ 
eration  of  the  American  press,  but  Mr. 
Anderson’s  letter  to  his  managing  editor 
indicates  that  all  is  not  lost. 

I  want  to  share  with  the  readers  of  this 
department  the  stimulation  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  this  source.  The  letter 
follows : 

*  *  * 

Dear  Ben: 

You  are  hereby  appointed  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  The  Macon  Evening 
News,  effective  from  this  date. 

Your  duties  will  consist  of  seeing  to 
it  that  The  News  is  made  the  best 
afternoon  newspaper  it  is  possible  to 
make  it,  exigencies  considered.  You  will 
be  expected  to  write  the  editorials  accord¬ 
ing  to  your  own  views  and  reactions  to 
public  questions. 

“We  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  is 
a  substantial  element  in  Macon  that  have 
opinions  that  differ  with  those  of  The 
Telegraph,  and  while  I  don’t  want  to  sug¬ 
gest  what  argument  you  shall  offer  or 
side  you  shall  espouse,  leaving  that  to 
your  intelligence  and  your  conscience,  I 
shall  have  no  criticism  of  or  quarrel  with 
you  if  at  any  time  you  are  found  oppos¬ 
ing  the  views  of  The  Telegraph. 

“I  hope  you  agree  with  my  idea  that 
publishing  a  newspaper  is  a  trusteeship, 
and  will  treat  it  as  such.  A  newspaper 
is  an  institution,  if  it  measures  up  to  the 
high  ideals  the  public  sets  for  it.  It  goes 
on  and  on,  generation  after  generation, 
building  and  serving,  and  establishing  it¬ 
self  in  the  hearts  and  confidence  of  the 
people — if  it  is  a  good  newspaper — while 
those  who  publish  it  are  transitory;  they 
are  here  today  and  gone  tomorrow.  If  we 
misuse  our  power,  profaning  the  high 
trust  and  opportunity  for  service,  and 
make  a  newspaper  a  personal  organ,  to 
vent  spite  and  promote  selfish  interest, 
we  not  only  demonstrate  our  own  un¬ 
worthiness  of  the  trusteeship,  but  drag 
down  the  great  structure  into  whose 
building  so  many  lives  have  been  given 
and  so  much  character  has  been  enlisted. 
*  *  * 

66  AS  newspaper  publishers  and  editors  we 
■^are  like  workmen  on  a  great  arch 
that  shall  support  the  bridge  of  hope  and 
aspirations  on  which  humanity  may  pass 
to  higher  achievement  and  loftier  pur¬ 
pose.  The  plans  for  this  have  been  made 
by  a  power  higher  and  mightier  than  any¬ 
thing  earthly.  It  is  given  to  us  to  chisel 
and  fit  a  particular  stone  into  this  arch 
that  shall  be  so  useful  and  dependable 
that  it  'will  serve  for  all  time,  and  will 
not  have  to  be  taken  out  by  those  who 
come  after  us. 

“You  have  been  too  long  with  The 
Telegraph,  handling  the  news  department, 
to  need  suggestions  as  to  what  is  ex¬ 


pected  in  a  news  way.  But  it'  is  not 
amiss  to  emphasize  the  fact  for  the  benefit 
of  others  that  news  is  news,  and  must  be 
respected  and  treated  as  such,  regardless 
of  whether  it  is  in  support  of  editorial 
advocacy  or  not.  Give  every  person  a 
square  deal,  humane  consideration  and 
generous  treatment,  whether  he  is  for  us 
or  against  us.  If  you  make  an  error,  or 
get  on  the  wrong  side  of  any  question, 
when  it  is  shown  to  you,  have  the  courage 
and  manhood  to  admit  it,  squarely  and 
frankly, 

“Our  first  duty  is  to  the  subscriber. 
He  is  entitled  to  the  news,  all  of  it,  with¬ 
out  prejudice  or  bias ;  written  without  any 
purpose  to  make  out  a  case  for  or  against. 
Present  the  facts  and  reserve  editorial 
discussion  or  slugging  to  the  editorial 
columns  absolutely. 

“I  want  you  to  run  a  letter  column 
similar  to  that  of  The  Telegraph,  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  print  every  letter  written  to 
you.  Some  letters  are  libelous  and  of 
course  cannot  be  printed.  But  be  liberal 
with  your  letter  column  and  seek  letters 
that  differ  with  you,  even  those  that  de¬ 
nounce  you — the  more  they  cuss  you,  the 
better  reading  they  make  and  the  more 
service  they  render  in  helping  to  make  a 
good  newspaper. 

“You  must  establish  and  justify  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  truth,  justice  and  generosity — 
truth  in  news,  justice  in  discussion  and 
generosity  in  dealing  with  human  frail¬ 
ties.  Of  these,  of  course,  truth  is  the 
mightiest  for  it  is  by  the  dim  light  of  this 
gem  that  humanity  progresses.  Without' 
it  all  our  opinions  and  efforts  are  as 
houses  built  upon  the  sands.” 

Yours  Cordially, 

W.  T.  Anderson,  President, 
Macon  News  Printing  Co. 

Macon  Telegraph  Publishing  Co. 
*  «  * 

HE  SAW  FLINT  SHOT 
By  WALTER  A.  SINCLAIR 

I  AM  the — no,  THE  reporter  who  saw 
Motley  Flint  shot  dead  in  the  Los 

Angeles  Superior  Court  on  July  14.  I 
wrote  an  eye-witness  by-line  story  at  the 
order  and  along  the  lines  suggested  by 
my  city  editor  for  the  Los  Angeles 

Times.  This  effort  was  relayed  across 
the  land  by  North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance  and  the  New  York  iVorld 
slapped  it  on  the  front  page  with  a  by¬ 
line.  Then,  an  editorial  writer  of  the 
Ne^v  York  Evening  Post  slapped  me, 

plenty.  He  didn’t  like  my  story. 

He  criticized:  “Nothing  was  said  about' 
this  (Who  shot  Flint)  in  the  first  three 
paragraphs.  The  fourth  consisted  of 
what  evidently  was  considered  the  big 
news  of  the  piece:  T  saw  Motley  Flint 
shot.’  And  it  wasn’t  until  the  fourth 
paragraph  further  on  that  this  immensely 
self-impressed  eye-witness  let  us  know 
that  Mr.  Frank  D.  Keaton  did  the  deed. 
And  even  then,  he  didn’t  tell  us  who 
Keaton  is.  Now,  this  may  be  modern 
reporting,  or  Los  Angeles  reporting,  or 
just  eye-witness  reporting.”  And  so  on. 
He  burned  me  up. 

Because  I  learned  news  writing  on 
New  York  Evening  World,  The  World 
briefly,  and  New  York  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram  when  this  Post  pundit  was  in  tri¬ 
angle  pants,  I  ask  a  hearing  before 
your  jury  of  newspaper  men.  I  have 
friends  on  New  York  papers  who  know 
I  can  write  a  story.  They  also  know 
how  an  editor  wants  an  eye-witness  story 
to  differ  from  the  big  straight  news 
account  which  it  adjoins.  And  our  paper 
gave  its  front  page  to  the  news  account. 
Nobody  was  in  doubt  as  to  any  of  the 
main  characters. 

*  *  * 

My  lead,  as  first  written,  ran  about 
like  this: 

“Deadly  shots  flamed  yesterday  in 
Superior  Judge  Collier’s  courtroom  in 
the  City  Hall  tower,  and  Motley  Flint, 
banker  and  broker,  sprawled  dead  just 
outside  the  court  rail,  slain  by  Frank  D. 
Keaton,  a  fanatic.  I  saw  him  shot.” 

There  is  the  story  in  the  first  para¬ 
graph,  and  the  unaccustomed  personal 
note.  Other  reporters  were  to  write 
the  straight  news  story  which  reached 
far  beyond  that  courtroom.  So  the  city 
editor  requested  the  more  personal  ac¬ 
count.  The  Times  is  a  morning  paper. 
The  evening  papers  had  put  the  story 


on  the  streets  all  over  the  country  before  ^ 
the  Times  could  reach  its  readers.  By  ] 
that  time,  everyone  I  was  addressiM  tj 
knew  what  happened  to  Flint,  who^  ti 
was  and  who  Keaton  was.  I  was  writing  1 
for  them,  with  no  idea  that  the  £ 
editorial  writer  ever  would  see  it.  J  l{ 
think  any  man  trained  in  a  city  room  i 
understands.  I  merely  fitted  the  ooe  /f 
different  design  into  the  complete  pattern  f| 
of  a  story  filling  pages.  f' 

Now,  about  the  devastating  criticism 
of  what  the  immensely  self-impressed' 
eye-witness  considered  the  big  news:  "I 
saw  Motley  Flint  shot.” 

Wasn’t  it  the  big  news  for  a  reporter’s 
eye-witness,  signed  story,  I  have  written 
hundreds  of  murders  from  others’  de¬ 
scriptions,  but  never  heard  of  another 
reporter  who  saw  a  man  murdered  in 
a  courtroom,  in  a  big  city.  This  wu 
the  story  that  every  newspaper  man 
dreams  of  witnessing  and  reporting. 

I  submit,  it  was  THE  story. 

If  my  story  didn’t  measure  up,  I  assert 
my  professional  conduct  did  not  fall 
down.  May  I  explain  it? 

*  *  m 

■r  LINT  was  shot  dead  twelve  paces 

from  where  I  sat.  I  didn’t  stampede 
out  the  handy  back  door,  but  ran  forward 
to  the  rail,  where  I  could  see  the  body 
and  the  killer.  We  didn’t  know  he  was 
done  with  his  shooting.  Yet  here  was  a 
big  story  to  cover,  and  it  was  up  to  me 
to  ascertain  if  Flint  was  dead.  Having 
done  so,  while  they  were  grabbing 
Keaton,  I  ran  back  to  the  court  clerk’s 
telephone,  and  notified  my  paper.  Yield¬ 
ing  that  phone  to  the  clerk  who  wanted 
to  summon  police,  I  went  to  anotlier 
phone  and  notified  my  colleagues  in  the 
pressroom.  Then  I  questioned  Keaton, 
obtained  his  name  and  address,  and  flashed 
this  to  my  city  desk,  so  that  our  reporter 
could  be  first  to  the  man’s  house.  With¬ 
in  ten  minutes  my  paper  had  sent  in  ■ 
a  squad  to  take  over  the  straight  story 
on  all  angles,  and  I  went  back  to  my 
court'  beat. 

I  wonder  how  my  critic  would  hare 
handled  it?  Was  he  ever  the  only  re¬ 
porter  to  witness  one  of  the  biggest 
murders  at  close  range?  If  he  has  and  ^ 
is,  and  he  sat  down  an  hour  later  and 
wrote  a  classic,  O.  K.  by  me.  Writing 
in  an  editorial  sanctum  3500  miles  away 
is  much  easier,  and  safer.  But  if  he  ^ 
hasn’t  and  isn’t,  I  have  it  on  him.  I 
did  and  was.  That  nasty  slap  can’t  take 
that  away.  I  was  Bennett’s  description 
of  journalism — “knowing  where  hell  is 
going  to  pop,  and  having  a  man  there 
to  cover  it.”  ^ 

This  isn’t  just  a  protest  of  my  sore 
toe,  but  a  protest  against  newspaper  men 
always  tearing  down  one  of  their  own,  , 
if  he  aspires  to  high  office  or  writes  a 
piece.  The  World  can  stand  it.  So  can 
NANA,  and  so  can  the  L.  A.  Timet 
They’re  big!  But  just  why  should  an 
editorialist  waste  s^ce  blasting  a  re¬ 
porter  who,  all  inferiority  complex 
aside,  had  a  unique  experience  and  tried 
to  relate  it? 

CALIFORNIA  GROUP  MEETS 

Publishers  and  editors  of  weekly  ai^ 
daily  newspapers  in  Southern  California  , 
met  in  San  (Tlementa,  Saturday,  July  26^ 
in  connection  with  the  regular  monthly  | 
meeting  of  the  Orange  County  Newspa¬ 
pers  Association,  of  which  W.  T.  Lain-  ; 
bert  of  the  Laguna  Beach  South  Coast  ; 
News,  is  the  president.  Officials  of  the 
California  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  were  special  guests. 

SAN  DIEGO  CLUB  ELECTS 

The  Advertising  Club  of  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  has  elected  officers  as  follows:  , 
President,  John  Lawrence  Fox;  vice-  | 
president,  Leland  G.  Stanford:  secre-  ; 
tary-treasurer,  D.  R.  Minshall ;  directofA  ' 
Norman  R.  Barnes,  Lee  Christenb^ 
Elmer  Qaypoole,  Henry  Cramer  Ed  j 
Northridge,  William  Teal  and  Morns 
Renter.  ' 

FURNITURE  FIRM  APPOINTS 

Hey  wood- Wakefield  Company  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  manufacturers  of  re^  and  fibre : 
furniture,  have  appointed  Batten,  BarWi 
Durstine  &  ()sborn,  Inc.,  to  direct  its 
advertising  accounts. 


